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ABSTRACT ^ ' . • , ' 

Thg definition of cultural pluralism set forth in 
this book emphasizes the' existence of distinct culture's that hav^, as 
groups, distinct religious, ^ ethical systems, authority systems, 
usages in tearing children, languages, gestur'al systems and* ways at 
giyjiiig accounts of, and valuing satisfactory or unsatisfactory huinan 
performance. The iutirod'uction discusses two social movements Jbhat"* 
influence cultural pluralism in terms of the following: accrediting 
cind licensing; 'managejment ; data-gathering, and resource allocation; 
and, forming or reforming institutions. A redefinition of cul:tural 
plural-ism is attempted in the first article, Where it is note^d tnat,. 
as uised and understood today, the concept is me^ingless and 
dangerous. It is suggested that a redefinition wxll requite renaming 
it cultural social economic pluralism. The second^ article addresses. 



treiditional and 
pluralism.' This 



alternative 
study shows 



models in^ higher education and c\ 
the broad 



lltural 
in use 



range of approaches noi 
in the pursuit of, or in tTie name of cul-^^ural pluralism in^ higher 
'education and teacher 'training. Here, it is noted that the tfest of 
cultural pluralism is more ^directly dependent' u^pqn the reality of the' 
position in society of subcul ture , groups than oh the state of mind of 
the ma'jority population, the future of education and linguistic and. 
cultural policy are addressed in the thixd article. Tjie book* 
concludes with a cultural pluralism bibliography. (Author/AM) ^ 
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"If ideologies are not understood in terms of economics, then 
these' ideologies are not understood at all " Harold C^jise, 
RebdliOH or Revolution? 

\ 
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'Verman and Frenchman, Irishman and Englishman, Jews and 
yi^ssians-into the cmcible with you all! God is making the 
Herican. • • . ^ The* real American has not yet agived He is 
nly in the cmcible. I tell you -he wiH be the fiision of all the 
races, the coming superman " from ZangwcU'splay, "The Melting 
Pot" V, • 



''We are becomii 
parents, " an 
Bakalis 



' Americans by learning to be asfiamed of our 
s^ator of Italian descent quoted by Michael 
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INTRODUCTION 

~ By Paul A. Olson 
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The Cultural Pluralism Coirimittee of the Study Commission 

The Cultural Pluralism Committee of the Study Commission on Under- 
graduate Education an4 the Educ^tipn of Teachers developed the ceniral 
policy and theoretical basis fpr the Commission's position on cultural 
pluralism. The committee is composed of the f dl owing members. Antonia 
Pantoja, Barbara Biourock, Victor Alicea, A. Reyes Mazon, Edwin Claudio, 
C>nl T>son, Joseph Aguayo, Marilyn Gittell, Orlando Taylor, Mario Fantirii, 
, Jeanette Eeel> and Robert Dumont. During the pejiod of its life, the Study 
Commission's Cultural Pluralism Committee has composed a number of papers 
on vanous aspects of cultural pluralism policy. Some of which are published 
m this book, and some of which are* available from the Study Commission for 
uSe with audiences wishing to use them on a rnorc specialized basis. . ^ 

^ Earlier m the commission's life (August, 1^72), the chairperson of the 
Cultural Pluralism Committee presented to the Study Commission a definition 
of "cultural pluralism" which was accepted by the full Study Commission at 
its August, 1972, meeting. This statement has gu ided'^ the commission's 
acUons vis-a-vis**cultural pluralism" smce. Tiie statement istrrlollows: 

The educational systen^ of this country fails tp educate all its students, 
espeaally non-\\>hite students. Students are not taught to apprehend concepts, 
to understand, analyze and digest, and most important, to question. The 
goal of the school system is the maintenance of the status Quo with respect 
to cultural, racial, sexual, and economic class, superiority -an d-inferiority re- 
lations. Too often; America's school systems promulgate the erroneous 
theory that some people are better than others -that homogeneity is better 
than heterogeneity. Tlie theory that some culture's forms of b^ehavior are 
better than others, that one sex is Superior to the other, is transmitted to the 
student body through the selection of curriculum Content, books, texts, and' 
symbols, and school personnel, /including administration). The ftimily, the 
general emironment of the community, TV and^media also disseminate the 
idea- ^ 

The aim of this pressure so created is to shape all Amcri^ns into what 
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" people recognize as an *'An^l(/ Saxon Protestant'* mode I -to force upon 
women roles of passivity / dependence and fear of aspiration. The schools, 
in ioohng among different races, cultures, life styles, and personal identities, 
have never recognized that each is as valuable as the other-have never at- 
templed to accommodate these differences -pi their curricula, staffing, and 
governance patterns. ^ % 

The creation of a model ''preferred A/nerican'* from the variety of 
people who form the US. requires a process yfhich melts ayjay all differences 
m languages, life styles, rebgions, and any er cultural characteristics. For 
those yvh'.ose sktn colVr or other char acteip tics will not permit melting into 
the preferred group, the process penalizes and stigmatizes: The scho(^9ias 
the pnmary responsibility for transmitting the model to each generatior^ 
The res of the institutions of sociep including the mass media, politics, 
religion and industry reinforce and reward adherence to the fhqdeL 

Two ctntunes of indoctnn0tion in the "preferred/unpreferred" ideoh 
^ ogy have resulted in a Siibstarpal assimildtion of many white European 
immigrsints ^ho pre not from r^brthern Eutope and the developmer^ of other 
"minontieSy** bd^h the visibly minorities, and Eastern European ethnics who 
carry a language^ or other vUible charactensncs. Tlie very serious negative 
results of the mo^elare evidfpicedin the United States: 

, {1} The development of a preferred group whose members enjoy 
^ ' 'eifUaU ry , '\ ' 'justice, ** "de mocracy y and the righ ts an d privileges 
V , which the Amencan dream promises with the exclusion of th^ 
unprefertid, v _ / 



\ 



The lixss of the country's variety of cultures and the enrichment 
whicj^ rrright have resulted for the country; 

' I 

/^l The em ereenc e of m argi n al people wi th the ^esu I ting alienation , 
(4) ^'The development of competition and hostility among ethnic 

'gKPups, \ » ^ ; • 

'(S) The\erpe ligation of religious disjcriminption; 
1(6} The mov^m^nt toward a^iono-lingual country. 




f,; Although the moj^^rity society demands conformity from the minority^ 
it Joes not permit them^^ntry into thejnainstream. More perversely it places 

P . . 'I 

. ' t \ vii 




the blame and guilt for these peoples' failures on the victims. Tlie perversion 
IS further compounded when the efforts of the minorities to separate iri, order 
to find their 6>m strength is met with alarm, angef anjd hostility. The^eiults 
of this paradox have been the development of: 

(1) An economic system where minorities^ are unemployed of hold 
the least desirable jobs; 

(2) number ofi groups called by the majority society "the poor,"^ 
"the disQdvdntaged, "the culturally deprived, *'etc.; 

(3) Th^ civirnghts revolution of the sixties when oppressed minon- 
nes, particularly blacks, Puerto Ricans, Chicanos, and Indians, 

/' gained an ayyareness of their victimization; 

. ^ (4) An^attitude of ^'ejection and anger in the "unpreferred" towards 
* the educanonal system and their conclusion that they must either J 

control theschool systems or establish alt&mative systems. ^^"^^^ 

Meaningful pluralism requires a situation m so<;iety where individuals 
and gr'ottps can funcno^ successfully in One, fvo, or mafe languages and 
cultuml styles a0 wh^re individuals can abide by' and function successfully 
adheringjto dif^rent kustoms andjeligions, and to less crippling class^and 
sex uof steteo ty pes th an those ac cep te d today . It req uire s a socie ty where no 
one race, sex, ciilture, or class is preferred over another. Certain conditions 
must be set before we can endeavor to reach Ihe ultimate goal of the kind of 
pluralism sought here: , ; ' ' / 

(1) A period will be needed to develop the conditions where cultural 
pluralism will be successfully established; 

(2) Jliere must be a refection of all concepts afid "theories of **con' 
, formity to the preferred model*'; 

{3) OppoKtunines must be offered and supported, financially and 
morally, for "unpreferred groups" to come together for the pur- 
, pose of undoing the damage caused by their being constantly 
< placed in positions of "unpreferre(Iness. " They will need the time 

to put their 'houses together^*' to eradicate self-hate, and to ac- 
^ quire a 'positive self image, ff'and when these groups wish to 

] ' resum e Relationship wi th a pluralis tic na tion al en vironme nt they 
ca»i do so from a position of strength; those who wish to remain 
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separate must be respected in their decision. 

(4) Opportunities must be created for **preferredzroupj^o confront 
their, illusions ^f **being beger'' and to jeafize the evil of their 
arrogarfce. They must leam to deal with their prejudices and 
acquire a healthier self image. They, fis members of the majority, 
must behave in congruence with American declarations of "demo- 
cracy, " "law, *' and "justice ^ for everybody, . - 



TheSchool System 

Cultural pluralism can be made a r^lity if the school system is used 
as q positive tool. to teach it through its edfjicational efforts and behaviors: 

(I) Educational personnel (administrators, teacher- tjainers, teachers^ 
guidance staff) must be oriented away from treating people as 
^'preferred'' and "unpreferred" toward a vigorous encouragement 
of pluralism. Behaviors and attitudes which move in this direction 
/ ; should' be' rewarded. ^ ' ■ 

^ {2) Educational philosophies, curricula, materials and methods mjm 
« - be developed to create und encourage a pluralistic attitu^e4n 
' e)cisting institutions of teacher training, 

(3) At the same time, new institutions based on the concept thatall 

cultures have d right to institutions which rejlect their values, 

language, authority system and' way ^ of life of all cultures in the^ 

' U.S. must he criatA. * • ' * » 

». . . ^ ^ 

(4) "Consubstantiality" between the school and the community must 
< be made a reality. That is, the interests, goals andchemistry of 

the^schools an4 tl^ home must reflect each other in a way which* 
i * enhances each^ (The use of religious terminology.whicfh hggests 
fwb individual "having the same substance" is deliberate. School 
and home, clan, or whatever the agent of informal education's, 
should be "of one substance.") 

(5) Where "unpre'ferred" groups constitute a majority of a school 
district, they should control the schools. Legislation should 
ensure and support respect for this concept^ 

^ .IX , 
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In instances* wm'^ unpreferred groups must develop their own 
alternative S;^og/y^> revenue monies and financial support must 
be made ava^lSble for su^h schools. 

The need for ethnic **consubstantiality** between client and pro- 
fes^onal in helping relationships (teacher-student, counselor- 
student psychiatrist or psychofogist-clienX social worker-client) 
must be accf^ted. Vie Acceptance of *'^help** is hat possible whe^ 
the.client^r learner is a member^ the *'unpreferred*'^roup and 
views th^ **helpefy f^ho is a member of the **preferred*' grpu^ as 
a part of the oppressive system. ^ 



Has the right of every child to acquire basic educa^or^al skills in 'his 
own language -and, in sa.doing, utilize. the cognitive and value systems under-, 
lying *th a t language. At the sam e time, n on-pluralis tic Mews of language exist 
in bo(h the American schooUand general society. For this reason, many lin- 
guists have asserted that the control of English, at least as a tool language, is 
desirable for survival within the present social, political, and educational 
systems of r/g" United States. '^ Any real pluralist will strongly support the 
concepts of mlinguW and bidiatectal education within the general frame \Vork 
of multi-cultural edutation. Indeed, bilingual, bidialectal-multicultural edu- 
cation is'perhaps the greatest present-day educational priority in communities 
contianing a substantial number pf mihonty group members. This type of 
educatior} is neither **rf medial** n\fr ''corhpensatory" and does not presume' 
to m<ike up deficiencies V in children, but rather recognizes the legitimacy of^ 
their differences. ^ t^nrther, it views bilingual children as advantaged not di^^ 
advantaged^ and seeks to develop dilingualism as a precious asset and not a 
stigmatized behavioral characteristic. / 

' / 
^ If the nation wishes to impleptent an enlightened bilingual program, it 
will do the following: 

\{l) It wil I encourage spe akers of other Ian guages and dialec ts, if th ey 
" . wish, to attend fchools where Standard American English can be 

ac(Juired as^a **s<econd** or **tool" language or dialect. The form 
of English to be Expected ought to reflect the influences generated 
by the "home *^ language or dialect Several approaches may be 
used for achiev^g this goal; however, the precise approach to be 
used in a given school or community ought to be determined by 
linguistic data and parent wishes. 



12) Speakers of Standard English dialects ought to be able to attend 

. ' - / 
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. " schools where they^for their parents) wijl be able tpexerdsfthe 

option of requesting M acquisition of other languages or dia- 
lects as a second la(iguage, Tftis goal is /io,t besv accomplished in ' 
the saine physical settings as those vihere^qal 2 is being pursued. 
' \) ' ^ X 

13) Teachers in bilingual^, bicultural schools ought to possess a bilin^ 
gual, bicultural background, having shared the life chancespfihe ^ 
group(s) that they teach (state "ancT federal funds mup^ desig- 
nated for the training of bilingual teachers and the development 
of bilingual curricula)., 

(4) Parents should be involved in a decision-nih^king Me in the devel- 

J ' ^opment of all phases of the bilingual, bicultural pro-am, specifi-^' 
/ callym the design, implementation and evaluation of the program^ 

(5) Poverty must not be a criterion for the use of the funds or jor^ 
' participanon. in these pro-ams. / f 

This statement was adopted as a guidB^ng, statement of recommended 
policy by the full Study Commission at its Wingspread meeting m August, 
1972. In following up ih^ statement, the commission has endeavored to find 
, an4 foster institutions which are "consubstantial" with their communities and 
wHich-have some of 'the charactenstics which ;tli&* statepi^nt postulates for 
"ideal" institutions. This'^ffort has led to several acticJng: ^ 

^ (I) Dr. xPantoja and a group from the Puerto Rican community 
founded Universidadjoricua, a Puerto Ridan culture-based insti-^ 
tution Jocatecl in Washington and New York which has subsei;* 
.quently received support J[rom tlie Fund for the Improyement of 
Post 'Secondary Education . ^ 

(2) The Stu4y Commission entered into a 'relationship^ with the 
American- Indian Higher Education Consortium which led ao 
researches1)y tlic consortium int^>5Uch areas as Indian-controlled 
acGiediting, use of Indian-controlled community schools for 
teacher training, and development of liberal arts-education curri- 
cula "consubstanfial** with comniunity needs on the various re- 
servations and.ih some urban Indian areas. 

The Southwest Network coordination developed ^^bcginnings 



- ' ^ o^a National Consortium ofXhicanp Alternative Institutions,, 
including most of the predominantly Chicano hfgher- education 

• . ^ instituticwis in tke coimtry-to develop agendas somewHat similar 

to AIHEC's but also some peculiar to the Chicaito community* 
. Since clear .authority .structures comparable to the tribal council 
m this context do not exist, nptions of a Chicano identity and 
• strategy ihJiy take many forms. In part this is because of the 
" quite variousliisforiies which "La Raza'' people have had in New 
Mexico, in California, in Texas, in Colorado and in part because 
^ of the differing relations between Hispano-CathoBc and Mestko- 
• Aztecan traditions extant in various parts of "Aztlan." 

(4) The Chicago Network- Cj)ordinator, Edythe Stanford, woricing 
; with Dean Paul Mohr,unaertook toexplore the legal impediments 

preventing many traditional black institutions from serving .the 
black community in a fashion specific to the needs of traditional 
. black culture. Specific^y, the CtjicagoNetw6tk did research on 
the implications of the Pratt decision (which requires the South- 
em states to come up witli unitary "white-black" higher educa- 
''tion/^stems^and wiiich appears to be about to* be "used" in 
. connection with state "HOZ Planning" to ewde the right of 
^ black bolleges to have their, own culture-specific curricula, their 
own professional schools, ^eir own community base, and their 
; . own nation-building tools). 

All of these actons by ,the Study Commission' directorate or its net- 
^^vorks stemmed in one waj^or another from an* effort to give significance to 
^■"^^C^tultu^ groii'ps and to the commission's "definition of cultura]." 

• '^flralisnr^^SQlTie of the Cultural Pluralism Committee "had hoped 
to get similar work undf r \yay in the -i^tworking of "unmeltable. ethnic" 
institutions, but unfortunately funds did not stretch that far. Michael Novak 

^ .ai^ others have, in^iependent of Study Commission funds, developed in the 
(' ^ co^try some consciousness of the unique role which these institutions can 



Definitions of Cultural Pluralism 



It may be useful to contrast the conception of cultural pluralism 
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announced in this book with tllat which has appeared in earlier literature on 
culture pluralism. A standard statement on cultural pluralisnt is that set 
forth by Milton Gordon: 

The system'of cultural {)luralisin has^ frequently been de- 
scribed' as "cultural de'mocracy" since It posits the right of ethnic, 
groups in a democratic society to maintain. their communal iden- 
tity and subcultural values. However, we must al^^o point out 
^ that democratic values.prescribe free choice nOt only for groups 
but also for individuals. That is, the individu^ as he matures and 
reached the age where rational decision fs feasible should, be 
allowed to choose freefy, whetheT to remain within the boundar- 
ies of community or break out change . . . move away, etc. 
Realistically, it is probably i^npossible to have a socialization pro^ 
cess .for the child growing up in a particular ethnic group that 
cjoes not involve some^ implicitly restrictive .values. (Gordon, 
Assimilatian in American Life, New York, 1964, pp. 262-63) 

What IS cruciaP in such a statement is the ndtion of "cultural pluralism" 
as respect between individual man and man, woman and woman, acfoss dif- 
ferences of cultures. The notion that cosmopolitanism and economy might 
te restnctive is never mentioned. Tliat the respect advocated may tend to 
obliterate the cuhute-bearer's sense of his own group is also, not mentioned. 
Black Elk knows that wheh he gives up his exclusively Sioux "great vision" 
for the syncretic gixost dance with its "two^ks," he is giving up the powfer 
to restore his nation's hoop. The' price of syncretic pluralism is sense of cul- 
ture* and the Culture Itselfywhich one practices. Cultural pluY^jlsm of this 
sort has led td the proliferaKmi of the prophets of ethnic c9oking,*Cplumbus 
days, and Pukski skyways. U has not led to latter-day Passovers or Frederick ' 
Douglass' "fists-to-the-oppressor's face" on to the^picturingof revived Atzlan'^ 
or latter-day "Declarations of Independence" where tybnny was flourishing 
and destroying minorities. Syncratic culture has led to pluralistic people 
vrtio-in the words of Tom*Cook of Akwasasne Notes- ^iq "proud of their 
heritage" but are unwUling to "be Jheir heritage.." 

The definition of "cultural pluralism" set forth in this book is a defini- 
tion of ^'^cuiturat pluralism " Tlie emphasis is on the existence, in this land 
and others, of distinct cultures-having, as groups, distinct religions, ethical 
systems, authority systems, usages in rearing children, languages, gestural 



systems, and'wd>s uf givmg dctouhts uf, and valuing, l^tisTacTmy^iuin^^ 
factor) hum^ performance. ^Such groups also share distinct intere^ls whicR 
they ought not to seD for a mess of "-r^sgect/' Justice Douglas has p^t the 
conception beautifully in liis opinion in De Funis; Ije includes, as a factor in 
the eftabhshment of a^> proper hy^ sdiool admissions policy, aji '^applicant's 
cultural backgr\Ound, perception, ability to analyze &nd his or her relation to 
groupsr ~ ' \ . ' ' ^ 

• \ ' \ ^ ^ 

Tlie relationship between the effort! to establish impeilonal orderly prCK^ 
ce^ges which allow world-wide ^groups having a differeiK^aractcr to be 
governed b> "the same procedures," and local groups which may aspire to be 
governed by different nonns than tho^ used by their managers or conquerors 
IS the theme of many, works of aft- from Confucius to Fan on.' In the Westenl 
world' the tension is set down arcHety^pallx by Virgil in his contrast between 
the Trojans and the Italic people, a contrast which symbolizes the difference 
between empire and province, between theimperial management norms-law, 
fiscal procedures, etc. -which make possible orderly c^tralized government 
and Italic customs which make life interesting, full of variation, appealing to 
one's sense of identity and adjusted to the genius loci. Virgil- himself char- 
acterizes both polarities beautifuUy : ^ ' ) 



The Empire: Rome the renowned [shall] fill earth with he^ 
* . eippire and heaven with her pride, and gird about 
seven fortresses with her single wall ... Be thy 
, ■ ^ charge, 0 Roman, to rule the nations ... to ordain ^ 

the law ... 

ft 

** 

(AeneidVf) 

\ ^ . 

Tlie Provmce: In these woodlands dwelt fauns and. nymphs 
sprung of tjie soil' and a tribe of riien bom of 
stocks ahd hard oak who had neither law nor 
/ , grace of life\ . . but were nurtured by the forest 
« boughs and the hard Mving of the hu n tsman. \ 

\ {Aen^id Vllt) \ 

,Tlie province, with its subtle and various implicit norms, its flexible 
custqms, its clearer responses to tlie ecology of the. region, its desire for 

' xiv ' * 



separate nationhood, and its dependence on informal customary, rather than 
cpercive formal, means of shaping behaviot^ has never been satisfied to' b€ 
part of the empire. The two kinds of ways of **looking" arc reflected in 
mcdiev^aw m the contrast between "natural ^w," understood >as an ab— r 
stract examination of what the h^man species is (>\hat kings and parliaments 
were supposed to do when they enacted "positive law")* and "customary, 
law," understood as the l*ifws of peoples"-the rules set up by people in the 
region as they intcrai^ted with each other and nature. The tension has always 
existed. It hasrerfiamed, however, for our gen9Tation to desUoy the province 
and make empuc everything. " '* 



The Arts of Empire: Seine Histoiy , 

In the last few dec^cs, the Western World has developed thwarts of 
empire to a inagistenal pcrftction never before known by western man.^ What 
Raymond Callahan has called Nhe cult of efficiency"' has permeated American 
industry, government, and schools. Partiqularly has this been the caslfe in ^e 
United States since around the time of the Firs't World War. Avery intense 
American chauvinism and S universal application ^Taylor's **time and nio- 
Uon" principle to education ^ade survival difficult for the many communi- 
ties which did not accej^t the language, management procedures, workways, 
schooling values, and methods of relatmg deemed "American" and "efficient" 
and pracuced or advocated throughout the United States. This is not to say 
"that* '^minority societies" of all sorts were not pressured eariier. Michael Katz 
and Colin Greer have documeiited the ^tent^o which "school reform" m the 
NQrth was in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries promoted by 
business and industrial interests who shared with SQ^hool reformers a common 
view. tHat the. mdustrlal masses needed to be "uplifted," th^ir fanihes streng- 
^ened, and the adults and children of the\j groups suited for productive 
ihdustaal labor through "schooling." ConnccV^to this "top-down reform" 
was the centralization of the big city school system (particularly to deliver it 
from ward pohtics), the cutting down of the^number of school board mem- 
bers, and the development of "at-large" bjg city school board elections. As 
the movement grew^after World War I, intelligence te$U normed to success in 
an industnal- society were'^created by Thomdike. Vocational and academic 
tracks having a view to providing a ready, self^disciplined and industrial mass 
were brought mto existence. This kind of reform did not arrive in some hiral 
midwestem and southern areas until the 50's and 60*s. We 'are, in' short, 
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taikin^yabout a centur>4ung pruccss of regjnienting organic communities to, 
in the wTo?^ of JamesDTouJe, produce perfect mdustrial man through offer- 
ing an 'antia^or> minor, a perfect introJ'uctioa toindustnal societ>'-and 
to itsHnhumaniih 



One can trace thS^rve of tlie eradfcation of the provinces by looking 
at emVlems of their destru^^on- suoh events as when the Irish were forced 
into tne common schools in tFJ»a area, when Indian reservations were forced 
to come under the "Indian Allot^^^QtAct'' (and Indians forced to send their 
children to BI A school^), when Tuskeg&e^r any otlier local black college was 
forced to abandon its "in-community progJ^rm" and become a conventional 
higher education iristitutidh, when universal edufea^on was prescribed for the 
South, vvhen the laws against the public institutionaTbse of foreign languages 
(particularly German and Spanish) were pa^ed. * 

/ 

Now two moves are afoot in Amenca; One, a move to prescnbe every- 
thing that school does and extend the boundanes oP'empire" as^deeply into 
the human ps> che as possible^the' other, a great unwinding to make the pro- 
vince free to have its own cultnrfir^ religion, education, authon^^-even its own 
technology and industr> . It may be useful to characterize tn^e ^wo move- 
ments independently. Both movements tum on what ^s to be\bne in the 
areas of (I) accrediting and licensing, (2) management, Ida ta-gathaing, and 
resource allocation; and (3) forming or reforming tnstitutiAns. 



\ 
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Accrediting and Licensing 



/ 




Let us begin with accreditation. The teams which are sent to while 
institutions are predominantly, white as are also the' accreditation teams sent 
to predominantly Puerto Rjcan, black, Indian or Chicano institutions. Black 
colleges have ^succeeded in getting a few HirVj i1^i'^i tnr*i f^W^d s\w n^^r^itn 
ti4Jn teams for bla£k_cc)ll^&*— +iiL' huiias which are enforced are norms which 

^^^jlevek>ptr3''wnhout particular dtten^on to differentiations among cultures. 
Indeed, it seems probaole that iij^some cases the' accreditation association' 
qiighw)e encouraged to imdertake affirmative; action programs to develop a 
stronger non-westem or mincdty componenfin their staffs and among their 

'visitors. Another technique niidit be to develop cuhure-based accreditation 
associations, having special skills in the assessment of th^ educational agendas 
o^ third world institutions or insthutions wiiich serve the language^* kinesic 
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and proxemic systems, and authority agendas of Asian, Xfrica^l'qp^Native 
Amcncan cultures. The Atnenc^ Indian Higher Education Consortium has 
had this move under consideration. 

In^ tlie hcensing area, the development of competency-based teapher 
education has led 4o behavior counting but a countinc of the behaviors which 

' are» in the abstract, thought to niakegood teachers, 'The behaviors are, ini^the 
main, assessed without regard to 'differentiations among thefr possible audi- 
ences. A legal opinion d^eloped by EEOC solicitor general WUi^un Robins^on 
disnusses/the notion that the competency-base^ teacher education .^ijged in 
The^ower of Competency-Based J^eacher Education, the central USOE docu- 
ment 00 the subject, meets the criiena of the fiEOC guidelines in that the 
validation which »0E has sought does not predict a teacher's success with 

^students and is not based on careful job descriptions. Robinson further adds» 
that when validation takes plSce it will have to be done, racial group by 
racial group,' lest the.norrDs developed be prejudicial is^between one racial 
group and another: 

It is perhaps appropriate to repeat the need to identify 
performance eritena which take into account the possible differ- 
ences between neoessary teacher competencies and their effect on 
^udent behavipr in thfe black ghetto as opposed to a predomi- 
nantly white rural schpol jiistrict. (Robinson opinion on The 
Power Gtf Competency-Based Teacher Educqtioni from SQUEET) 

Robinson is talking about the different attitudes an4 actions required 
for teachmg in different "culture districts" having different j^Ces and different 
group .wages. Recently the Center for Applied Linguisjdcs prepared a draft of 
recommendations for certificationiif bilin^al,bicultural jte^ihf rs with a grant 
from EPDA, USOE, Title V. The draft guidelines include the following recom- 
mendations for teachers of children of n on-dominant gul turds. The teacher 
should be able to: . .. ' . 

(1) Gommuriicate effectively, bd'th in speaking and understanding Jn 
^ the languages and within th^ cultures of both the hime and 

school Tfie ability will include (^d^quate control of pronuncia- 
tion, grammar, vocabulary, and regional, stylistic, and nonverbal 

variants appropriate to the communication context, 
y 

(2) Carry out, instruction in alljireas of, ^e curriculum using a 
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standard vantty of the f child's first or home J language. 

^ (3)* Assist children to mean tain and extend identification with and 
pfidfin the mother culture, 
t 

(4) Understand, appreciate and incorporate into activities", materials ^ 
and other aspects of the instructional environment: 

'(a) 4 The culture and history of the group's ancestry, 
(b) Contributions of group to history and culture of the United 
States. 

fc) Contemporary life style(s) of the group. ^ 

(3) Re<:ognize both the similarities and differences be tweeKApglo- 
, American and other cultures and both the potential conflicts and ^ 
opportunities they may Create for chidren, 

(6) Know the effects of cultural and socio-economic variables on the 
* stifdent's .learning styles (cognitive and^affective) and on the stu- 
dent's general level of ^ievelop^en t and socialization, 

(7) Use. current research regarding the education of children in the 
0 US, from diverse linguistic cultural backgrounds. 

(5) Understand the effects of socio-economic and cultural factors on 
the ieamer and the educational program, ^ ♦ 

Were such guidelines to be adapted (Center for Applfefl Linguistics draft 
guidelines), the "nationhood"-the group identification (if not blood ethni- * 
city y-of teachers would come to be important. Teaching might once more 
be conceived of as "an extension of chUdrearing which serves- the political, 
economic and intellectual interests of the children being taught an4 of their 
group or groups. * , w - 



Management and Data Gathering 

Some of the kinds of normative developments which show contempt for 
diversity have been created in the management systems which kre u^d' to 
assess progress and allocate funds in schools and in hij^er educawgn. We have 
' remarked how Thomdike created the "intelligence test** esseiitially to test 
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capacity to rise in the^socMhierarciijJ^ 

Recently, the professfitataT society which is concerned with freshman 
English in college (College 'Conference on Composition and Comipunication) 
developed the following statement with respect to the students' right to his 
own language: 

We affirm the students' right to his own language-the dia- 
lect of his nurturd in which he finds his identity and,style. Any 
claim that only kme dialept is acceptable should be viewed as an 
attempt of one sobial group to e^tits, dominance over another, 
not as either true or soun^ advice to Speakers and waiters, nor as 
' moral advice tohumanoeings, A nation which is proud of its . 
diverse heritageand 6f its cultural and racial variety gught to pre- 
^. j^ serve its heritage of 'dialects. We affirm strongly the need for * 
teachers to have such training as will enable them to support this 
goal of diversity and thi«-rigH^f thft, student toliisyown language. 

In analyzing a number of tests, ^fresmnan Engjish spokesmen for the 3,000- 
member group, came across items^in, for exinple, the Standard Aptitude 
Jest (often_used to determine colle^,,entranc^ or support) which it regarded 
as both artificial or as myolving out-of-c^text distinctions which have noth- 
ing^ do with cpnventional criteija of good writing. It attacked suc^items^ 
Though the C(fCC did not list fo61ish items, it may well have had in mind 
such item^ from the SAT as the following; A sampjc que$tion on usage asKs 
the student to identify which, ^if any, of the italicized parts of the following 
sentence contains an error. "Prefabricated housing is economical because 
(hey reduce labor costs considerably." Under sentence correction, the sty- 
dents are asked to read a sentence and choose the best version from among 
five ^olces. Thus, a sample question offers the' incomplete sentence: "The 
world-famous actress, Sarah Bernhardt', bom in 1844." The five choices are: 

-"Tile word- famous actress, Sarah Bemhardt, bom in 1844!'' 
—"A world-famous actress was Sarah Bemhardt, bom in 1844." 
— "SJrah Bemhardt, the world famous actress, was bom in'1844." 
—"Pom in 1844 was Sara Bemhardt, being a worid-famous actress." 
-"She was world-famous actress and Sarah Bemhardt was bom in 1844." 

One .doubts that either "good writing*' or "good thinking** or respect for a 
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multiplicity of culturat"^ personal styles is taugllt by the contextJess editing 
practice given by such tests; that, .of course, is what the CCCC was suggesting 
in its anack on the SAT. ' , ' ^ ' ^ 

The same may be said for the National Assesstnent for Educational Pro- 
gress. For example, the NASEP tests assessing student abilities in music goes 
as foUowsig^, ' ^ ' . 

• Exercises "were developed to measure the extent to which 
young people are achieving the objectives compiled ^y music pro- 
fessionals in 1965." The resultant test exercises include singing 
familiar songs, e.g., "America" and "Are You Sleeping"; repeating 
unfamiliar musical material; improvising; performing from nota- 
tion, and perfonjjing a prepared piqge. Precise criteriaf for judging 
' performance were then developed. For example, in sin^g 
* "America," "pitch" was judged unacceptable if a pitch was closer 
to the next half step than to the right jDriginal pitch; fdur or more 
pitch errors led to classifying a response as unacceptable. In im« 
provising melody^ an acceptable respqnse-had to begin "within 
two me;isures of .the end of the, stimulus, must not have deviated 
^ in tempo by mor6 than 10 pe*.cent and must have not contained 
more than two unidentifiable pitches.',' And in sight-'singing *'a 
pitch was considered to be incorrect if It ' was closer to the next ^ 
half step than to the right pitch. * Three pitch errors and one 
change of key were allowed in an acceptable performance. How- 
ever, if t)ne of the major second intervals were maintained consis- 
tently, the other interval may have been supg at a minor second 
interval )^thout causing the responses to be scored unacceptable." 
Freeman, draft of SCUEET first report) 

Nowhere m the test is there an explicit statement^about tl^e social and 
cultural function of music. Performance of music is apparently viewed as an 
individual, not a group act, performance was required in a situation in which 
die, m dividual was isolated from his group, his network of friends and asso- 
ciates— isolated from situations whicli might inspire enjoyable or effective 
exercises in music. Musical performance is apparently thought of 4s a solo 
performance in Carnegie Hall befott silent, critical strangers. The instances 
of familiar music, "America" and "Are You Sleeping" are familiar "school" 
piecc^<flrot, pieces that students would enjoy spontaneously gendering. And 
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finally the performance of fnusic is seen as an extremely technical process 
with the* standards derived almost exclusively from Western European "high 
culture" -music and Western European conceptions of pitch,' tonality, har- 
mony, and performance-timing. One does not get the ^nse that music is seen 
as an outlet for imaginative expressions, as fun^ or as a means for expressing 
and* elaborating alperceived world, moral or social order. One contrasts the 
National Assessment's expressed view of music and its xolt in society with 
the diversity in tl^e American musical heritage-ranging from black work- 
- songs and spi^tu^ song3, to pietistic and evangelical hyninody (owing much 
to Dwight L Moody), to Appalachian folksongs; from musip associated >yith 
, labor movements to that in whfeh>CaWtnistic tendencies severely limit the 
*^pertoire, to Native^ American songs employed cmj occasions of love, death, 
, honoring, religious ceremony, etc. One ma^ also contrast the examination's 
view of music with the living ways in \vhich music represents, indoctiinates, 
and expl o res cul tural i de ol ogies. 

A simDar management thnist which would have the likely effect of 
homogenizing education is to be found in some interpretations of the Quie 
fomjula for Title I. These include,d the use of the normative devices of the 
National Assessment (given to almost eveTy child in the U.S.) or other stan- 
dardized testing deyices to allocate Title I funds "according to need" through- 
* out the country, "kecenl examinations of the Quie formula by Emrick and 
Guthne have warned that, the ac^option of the fonnula will require a nation- 
alized curriculum >vithout differentiation with respect tp culture, school en- 
vironmenf, home, or previous experience of the child. . ^^ ^ 

^ Or consider^ the NTE. ' The fJationaJ Teacher's Exam was used to fiie 
black teachers in Nansemond County in Virginia-here more acurricular and 
a right to work decision than^ licensing judgment. In supporting the throw- 
ing out of the exam as a proper criterion of ight to a job, David Rubin, in an 
amicu^ruriae brief was given special credence by the Circuit Court of Ap-' 
peals, lists afcries of questions used to keep black teachers out: 

The remaining 50 per cent of the 'examination calh for 
information such as the^ family living next door js jiot a "social 
' group" (Question 164); Ramsey Lewis is 4fot a trumpet player 
(Question 188); St. BasDs^ Cathedral is an example of the Byzan- 
tine influence on architecture (Question 1 98); a Minotaur is balf- 
l ' man, half-bull (Question^208); the subject matter of an oratoria 
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is typically religious (Question 215); Althea, Julia, Lucasta, and 
Corinna were ladiesjvho inspired th^ poetic ardors of thfe Cavalier 
j)oets (Question 218); carbon dioxide is an excellent material for 
putting out fires because it is heavier than air and docs not sup- * 
port cornbustioi (Question 23); the iiicidence per capita of 
trichinosis is greater in the United'States than in Asia because 
consumption of pork is low in Asia (Question 24); not all planets 
in the solar system have moons (Question 243); stars of the first 
magnitude are necessarily sunilar in brightness (Question 244). 

Rubin further remarks: — — ^ 

The connectioaj^glween.these questions and effective teach- 
ing of seccmd grade or hi^ school physics or any other teaching 
area to which defendant applied the 500 cutoff^gcore, we submit, 
is not readily apparent. And without careful job analyses the 
relationship could not be determined. To make this determina- 
tion, a court must havc-before it evidence showing that the exain- 
, ination (a) tests the very knowledge which the job analysis show 
is essential, and (b) does not test for knowledge that may be un- ^ 
related to the job. ' ' 

It is clear that 17th century English cavalier poets such af LoVela'ce ai\<l 
Suekling count in this culture whereas a Nigerian Soyinka, a Puer\9 Rican 
DcDiego^and an Ancient African Antar do not. The Council of Chief State 
Sdhod >6fri6ers is. planning yet another common assessment and manag^frient 
strategy, the Committee on Evaluation and Infonnation Systems. Iti^nlains 
to be. seen Whether the products of CEIS will differ at all from m^vious ef- 
forU. . * / • 

/ ' . 

If, as Harold Garfmkel suggests, what makes a society ^te shared devices * 
for determining acceptable or unacceptable perfonnance jby individuals, what 
destroys socially or culturally-differentiated groups. ^re outside ways of 
assessing and rewarding. 




Fonfiing and Refonning Institutions • 

• r" ^ ^ » 

The final instrument of homogenization for the .natiai has been the 
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community college. As described as the Newman Committee, it. appears to* be ; 
Smply a pale imitation of the senior college, developing in what shquld have 
been a conununity-specific context the most conventionalized, lock-step kind 
of education designed to.produce **perfect industrial man." The Study Com* 
mission's own statistics suggest that this conventionalized education is having 
its selection or indoctrination effects in producing a generation of community , ^ 
college students in the main unsympatiietic to minority races and cultures, 
conformisjt, authoritarian, and anti-intellectual in outlook."^ 

Some Solutions and Suggestions for Future Efforts « ^ 

I. If accreditation forces impose homeostasis on individuals or groups, ** 
the answer may be culture-based accreditation developed within the culture 
group. At present the Americaij Indian^igher Education Consortium is con- 
adcijng developing such culture-based accreditation for reservation-based 
institutions and for a few offthe-rcservation institutions which are entirely^ 
controlled by Native American people. The Uhiversidad Boricua, a Puerto / 
Rican institution, has rim into sevjsre accreditation difficulties in .New York 
State and elsewhere and may have to develop special devices to secure its 
mission and function, ChicanoJn&titi^tions have, in the main, made use of the 
accreditation which Antioch ha^ by affiliating themselves with Antiocji and 
using its cover, but they may also eventually turn to culture-based accredita- 
tion. The black institutions are fighting for their Very survival in the fafce of^ 
,the Pratt decision which comes after a generation of Angloraccreditation an4 

now sterns to deifiand a homogenized student body and a rather full submis- 
sion to decisions made by predominantly white state legislatures, forcing them 
into the mold. o' * 

II. If the answer to homogenized accreditation is culture-based accredi- *' 
tations, the answer to homogenized licensing is the development of diverse 

» norms for licensing of the sort suggested by the Center for Applied Linguis- ► 
tics guidelines. This kind of licensing appears to be to some degree suggested 
by the Ryan Act in California (though it has not been reaUzed there accord- 
ing to most acddunts). It is being developed by the Navajo tribe for the new 
teachers who will be placed on the Navajo reservation. It is probable that, 
with the application of a series of decisions suggested by the Freeman article' 
{infra) we will Jiave such licensing (jn particular, such ca^es in which the Lau 
decision has been enforced.) , * 
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The answer to standardized management systems is the develop- 
(t of differentiated management sj^stems, systems which are based on some 
^ ^ Atit sense of what people in their tTeigjiborhoods want. It may involve simply 
^paying attention to what people say they want. We might depend more on 
ordinary lang^a'ge statements by people as to what their needs are as opposed 
to sjjfcial statistical devices. Some of the newer statistical procedures may^ 
als/wo1?k. For example, the^state of Colorado has a requirement that all tests 
given be based on the culture of the people to whom they are given: 

vin Colorado, NB 1478 asks that tests iised in the schools be 
free from cultural and linguistic bias or ^parately normed with 
reference to linguistic and cultural groups to which the child 
belongs. The State. Department of Education is to determine 
which tests art free of such bias. (Tom Green, ed.. Laws, Tests 
and Schooling) 

Every state should have such a law. \ 

Finally, it is probable that opening up tl^e system will depend more^ 
on the development of culture-s^cific institutions. Institutions of the kind 
that are coming rnort'f^.more'b5t\xist oil' the Indian reservations, in the 
Chicanb communities throu^out the South westem part of the U.S. and in 
some black ^d Fuert6%Rican conimunities. Marilyn Qittell describes the 
progress and problems of^these institutions very well in her study in this 
book. 

The Study Commission Director has been asked to proyide a set of 
recommendations-which appear to flow naturally from the Cultural Pluralism 
. Committee's studies. The recommend'ations >^ich follow are my personal 
recommendations and not those of the Study Coinmission or any of its com- 
mittees. I personally feel that funding^arrd ample funding, from the federal 
goymment should be provided for culture-based institutions. If we consider 
that almost a billion dollars a year are spent for teacher education at the 
federal level, and almost four bilUon annually in the states* it would seem not 
too much to ask that, as long as we have a severe crisis in the schools in dif- 
[Uiated cultures in^the United States, we spend at least' some tens of 
inilli^S<^|ch year on differentiated eulture-based institutions doing teacher 
training sin^iS^Dr their teacher education service. A second recommendation 
' would be that ^^^t^ing devices u^'d^ui the schools be developed under 



Vtubrics Jike those used iif Colorado; thjK be made clear tl/at patents 
have a right to sue the schook if their flroicn arc tested, evjlluated and 
valued m temis of linguistic, kinestc or authority norms vAnch arc' not indi- 
genous, to their homes. Thirdly, culture-based accreditation agencies should 
be developed. In view of past, indirect, federal and state support to Uotio- 
gfnizing accreditation agencies, it would now be appropriate that the federal 
gpvemment and the states collaborate to fund such accrc^tatiofli on a culture- 
specific basis. Finally, some kind of consumer protection organisation which 
would protect parents and cfiildrcn from unijfferentiated testing and manage- 
ment systems, if necessary through syits, would see'rh to be appropri^e. And 
here foundations rather than federal /unds may be required: 

' The University of Paris after }t was founded in the early 1200*^ was able 
to sustaip within its boundaries separate living and studying groups-the 
French nation, the German -nation; the Italian nation, etc. It sustained the 
notion that different people could live andstudyin f rqximity ah4Met retain 
their different views* The Latin lan|yage was aii, intemational idiom and 
"natural law'* an inteiiiational n9.rm. That cup is broRen. Since, we have had 
the 19th century German University, the post«Napoleonic University, the 
land^grant America University -tools of national homogenization and devel« 
opmcnt. NojkV^great schools are seen neitfier as serving the world n,pr the pro- 
vince, ^ut the nation. They are sustained by National Defense^Education 
Acts^ It may well be time to seek another vision oif vrfiat schbols can be-cer- 
tainly a more local one and^perhaps a mor^ intem^itional one also.. FpMlie 
pfie^nt, we continue to organize education in-ways whicirSeem toMsten the 
fulfillment of the ancient Zuni prophecy of the end of all^emiine civility 
and, ultimately, of civilization itself: 

' * / 

. ^ ^Cities will progress and then decay to the ways of the low- 

est bSe;,ings. Drinkers of dark liquids will come uporrlhe4ai]Ld, 
speakirtg nonsense* and filth. TKen the end shall be nearer. 




Population will increase until tne,land can Hold ncHnore. 
The tribes of meji will mix. The dark liquids they>mnk will 
cause the people to fight ainong themselves?. Fai^iw will break 
up: father against ch^jdren and^the childrcrra^^t one another. 

Maybe when the people have outdone themsehJIs, then 
^ maybe, the stars will fall upoiKthe land, or drops of hot water 
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rain upon the earth. Or (he land will turn under. Or pur 
qather, tlie sun, wl not rise to start the day. Then oux possessions 
turn into beasts and devour us whole. ^ 



If not, there will ht an odor from gas^s, which wiU'fiJl the 
ai^^we breatlhc, and the end for us shall come.* - ■ ^ 

Paul A. 01^, Director 

Study Commission on Undergraduate Education 
antl the Education of Teachers 
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^ ' •Zuni Peop^, Alvina Quam, translator, Tht Zunii SelfjPortrayals (Alburc^uerque, 
Univcisity of New Mcatico PiwsX lit i- 
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CULTURAL PLURALiSM REDEFINED 



' Antonia Puitoja and Barbara Blourock 
San' Diego State University • 



1 Varying degrees of .confusion surround the concept of cultural plural- 
i^ beginning vdth its "description' by Horace M. Kallen, the man who first, 
♦ ylhrobgh iih writings introduced the concept in the United States. In 1915 » 
LKa^en prognosticated the realization of cultural pluralism in the United 
Stares as: • ' ^ . 

. * . the outlines of a possible great and truly deniocratic common- 
wealth becoms-disccmibile. Its form would be' that of the federal 
republic; its substance a democracy of nationalities, c^Qperating 
voluntarily and autonomoiisly throu^ common institutions in, 
the enterprize of self-realization through theV^fection of men 
'according, to their kind. The common language of'the<:ommon 
^ we^alth, the language of its great tradition,. w^uld be English, but ^ 

each nationality would have for its-enlotional and voluntaryJifcL.,^ 
. its own peculiar dialect or speech, its own ¥idiv*idual-and inevi-' V 
table esthetic and intellectual forms. The political and economic ^ 
life of the commonwealth is a single unit and serves as the founda-. 
tion and background for the realization of the distinctive fiidivi- , 
duality of each>zar/o (sic) that composes it and of the pooling 
of these in a.harmony above them all. Thus, "American civilizi c ' 
ytion^, ntay come to mean the perfection of tjie cooperative 
h^Thibmes ep'European<:ivihza^pn'''--*the waste> ibe. squalor^imd^ 
the distress of Europe' being eliminated-a multiplicity in a unity, 
* an orchestration of mankind.^ 

To begin with this concept started "by considering only Europeans as 
the components of a perfected forni of mankind Native Americans from 



Horace M. Kallcn, Culture and Democracy in the United States' Q^cw York: 
Moni and Liverright, 1929), as quoted by Milton M. Goxdon, Assimilation in American 
tife (New York: Oxford University Press, 1964>; pp. 142-43. 
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vAiom the country had been forcibly wrested, Africans, who had been vio-' 
lently sequestered, Asians, racially mixed groups and women were not con- 
sidered "perfectible"-and as ''non-persons** were omitted from participating 
in the "orchestration of mankijjd.*' 

1^1 the case, of iheTitm-a^te elements of the population 'the reasons are 

analyzed by the sociolodst Robeft^Kauner as follows: 

^ ^^^""^ 
The fundamental issue is historical. *F^le of color have 
never been an integral part of the Anglo-Saxon political com- 
munity and culture because they drd not enter the dominant 
society in the*same way as did the European ethnics. The th^d^ 
world jiotion points to a basic distinction between immigration 
and colonuation as the two major precedes through which new 
population groups are incorporated into a nation Invnigrant 
groups ente^ a new territory or society voluntarily, th^y may be 
pushed out of their old-country hjy dire economic or political 
oppression. Colonized groups become part of a new society 
through force or violence, ' They are conquered, enslaved^ or 
pifessured inta,movement. Thus, the third world formulatiorLis.a_- 
bold attack cm the myth 'that America is. the lai)d of the free, or, 
more specifically, a nation whose population has been .builf up 
through successive waVes 6f immigration. The third world per- 

^ ^ spective returns to the ori^ns of the American experience, re- 
,|nmding us that this nation owes its very existence to colonialism, 
and^that along with settlers and immigrants there have always 
.been conquered Indians and Black slaved and later defeated Mexi- . 
cans~that is colonial subjects-ori the national soil.^ n 

^^orac^>-afe also a case In p(«in,t!^^^ey are CJ)loniz^3j}^mTa"a^^d^are 
treated and behave as minorities, now and throughout centuries and in riiost 
countries arid^cuFtures. In Kate Millet's book, Sexual Politics, she deals \^tk 
tliis situation.* Wqmen*s colonial situation is described in these words: 

In terms of industry and production thQ si|Th»/on of women 



^Robert Bla\mci, Raaal Oppression in America (New York: Harpel^and'^Row, 
Publishers. 1973), p. 52. * 



is in many ways comparable both to colonial and to pre-industrial 
AldU^bgli llie>: achieved their first economic* autonomy 
in the industrial revolution and now constitute a large and under- 
paid factory population, women do not participate directly in 
technology or in production. What they customarily produce 
(domestic and personal service) has no market value and is, as it 
werc» p re-capital. , ... 

In reference to the use of force against womeit she writes: 

' And yet, just as under other ideologies (racism and colon" 
ialism arc somewhat analogous in this respect) control in patriar- 
chat society would be imperfect, even inoperable, unless it had 
< die mle of force to rely upc>n£rbeth=ii^-efnergenciei.5ndas an 



ever-present instrument "^f intimidation. Patriarcftal force also" 
relies on a form of violence particularly sexual ih character and 
mriizeti^nost completely in the act of rape. 

Hie simiiaritySLthe situation of women to colonial non*whites is 
hirther described as foUo^ 

The continual surveillance in ''whic^ she is l^ld tends to 
perpetuate the infantilization of women even in situations such 
as^those of higher education. The female Is continually obliged 
to seek survival or advancement through the approval of males as 
those who hold poVver. As women in patriarchy are. for the most 
part.marginal citizens when. they are citizens, their situation is like 
that of other minorities, here defined not as dependent, upon 
'numerical size of the group, but on its status. Waai little litera- 
ture the social sciences ifford ^us in this context confirjns the 
^.presence in'womin of ihe, expected traitiA)f minority status: 
group self-hatred and sel^^jection, * conteTnpf for both h?i«f^s, 
and her fellows-the result pf that continual, however subtle, 
reiteration of her inferiority whicll*she eventually accepts as a 
fact^- 



^Kate Millet, Sexual Politics (New York: Avon Books, division of the Hearst 
Corporation, 1971 J, Passim, pp. 41-56. 



The exclusion of women irom Kal|eifs^efinition of cultural pluralism 
in the U.S. is then understandafile ^smce he considered tham as he did non- 
whites-uneijuals. * 

/ . KallenYptevious definition correctly states thai the form of the U.S. 
government is chat of a federal republic. However, the descnption which 
follows as to the substance of it consists of a scries of myths and misconcep- 
tioris which distort the nature of the relationships among groups in this 
country Unfortunately , these myths and misconceptions still prevail to this 
day. The Unite4 States is not "a democracy of nationalities, cooperating 
voluntarily and ^utonomously through common institutions." The relation- 
ships which do among the various racial, national and cultural groups in 
the country are riot, conducive to "self-realization through perfection of men 
according to their own'^kindL" 

Relationships among nationalities, cultural groups and other interest 
groups are more like a 'Tightgame" among t^io^ who can play because they 
are mside the arena. But one must not forget that there are those groups 
who are outsiders, they are ntot even in the arena, and a^siich they cannot 
play in the "'gamefigjit." These outsiders are the non-whites, the.minorities* 
and the deviants or those different from the established-acceptable behavior 
arid life style. An article recently appearing in Psychology Today describes 
the inter-group relationships^ follows: 

The pluralistic image of orderly contest is a half-truth. It 
fits well enough the bargaining and give-and-take that goes oi^ 
inside the political arena. But there is another kind oC contest 
oomg on at (ht. same time between those outside the arena and 
/hose already* inside. The conflict is,a great deal less orderly than 

/•what happens* in the lobbies, the board rooms and the other 

/ corridors of established power. [ 

This second locus of conflict has its own rules too, but 
they aVe more like the laws of the jungle. Whatever diffet;ences 
'•'the powerful rnay have arjifllag themseWes, they are' on the, same 
team .in the stmggle between insiders and outsiders. Challengers 
who try, to play by rules that members observe among themselves 
should realize two things. Insiders won't apply their rules to , 
outsiders, and outsiders, being poor in resources, have little to 



offer the powerful in an alhance."* 

As stated, the common l^guage of this nation is English. However, 
each national and cultural group, upon arpval in the United States, has been 
forced to relinquish its language and other culturd characteristics, first b> 
law and later through more subtle wa>s. High status, rewards and the acqui- 
ation of resources necCssaf> for the goodjife require the speakmg of English. 
Various forms of ridicule, denial of nghts, and exclusion accompany differ- 
encej in cuj^ral patterns of behavior. If the acquisition of rewards and re- 
sources depends upon rejecti[ig a\anguage other than English, and renouncing 
cuhural patterns which differ from the majont>, then the p,oliUcal and econo- 
mic life of this counti> does n^ot encourage the "realizanon of distinct indivi- 
duality of Q^ch' natio,]' In the case of European nationality groups, which 
were willmg and able to relinquish their language and cultural identity, the 
Uniiid States proved to bp a havert where "the waste, the squalor and the 
distiiss of Europe" were eliminated. Those groups and individuals who pre- 
ferfed^not to adapt tothe'majonty hfe-st>le did not share in the rewards and* 
resources afforded the others. ^ > ' ' 

Assiijiilation and acceptance of newcomers to the country has always 
been strongly influenced by color. The. ideology gf white supremacy is 
basic to the ethos of this society from the bejmnmg of it^ history. 

Some form of white supremacy, both as ideology and insti- , ' 
tutional arrangement, existed from the first day English^ immi- 
grants, seeking freedom from religious intolerance, arnved on the 
North American continent. Fronvthe beginning, the early colon- 
izers apparently considered themselves culturally superior to the 
natives they encountered. This sense of superiority over the 
Indians, whi^h was fostered by the religious ideology they carried 
^ to the new land, found its expression in the self-proclaimed 

/m^SiST^ civilize and christiani?e-a mission which was to fmd 
itsNihimate expression in jd^ of a "m^rfest destiny" and a 

, white man's burden. ... . 



4 

Wfliiam A. Gamson, "Violence and Political Power, The .Meek Don*t Make It," 
Psychology Today. VoL 8, No. 2 (July, 1 974), pp. 39^1. 
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^ Briefly stated, lAanifest destiny was simply the idea th^ 

white Americans were destined, either by natural forpes or by 
Divine Ri^t, to control at least the North American continent 
and, in many versions *of the theory, a much greatdr share pf the 
earth's surface. Many churchmen supported the idea that such 
expansion was the will of God.^ 

Another component of the ideology which has nurtured 
racist policies 4s that of "the white man's burden." This phrase 
comes from the title of a poem by Rudyard Kipling, which ap- 
« pearcd tli^ United States in 1899, Whatever Kipling himself 
may have wisherd to convey, Americans soon popularized and 
adopted the ^concept as an encouragement for accepting the 
responsibill^ of looking after the affairs of the darker races. 
Thi^notion of "the white man's burden" was that the white race, 
/particularly Anglo*Saxoru^ of Britain and America, shoujld accept 
the (Christian) responsibiliw for helping the poor colored masses 
Uo find a better way of life. 

^ Oppressive and destructive ideas' such as found in. the above quotes 
underline* the development o/ the new country and made it easy for white 
national and cultural groups immigrating to t^e" country to assimilate and be 
accepted by the original Anglo-Saxon settlers. But for the same re^ons these 
same ideas provided the fundamental core of beliefs; that excluded non-whites 
from assimilating and being accepted as equal citizens. The church's approval 
,and support of this ideoTogj?' facilitated the massacring of the Native American, 
the bnnging of Africans as slaves and the invasions and annexations of coun- 
tries of non-white peoples, e.g., Puerto Rico and th^ Philippine Islands. 
• » • 

* The. model for successful assimilation is racially wfaite, English speaking, 
and Anglo-Saxon in cultural behavior? Rather than an "orchestration ol' 
mankind," the desire of the .country is for the attainment of a homogeneous 
population, ra^ally* culturally ^dBwuistically. The ability and opportunity 

^Louis L. Knowlcs and dcnneth Prewitt, Institutional, Racism in America (New 
Jersey: PrcnUce-Hall, Inc., 1969), p. 7, 10. ^ 
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to secure the' rewards and re^^uurtes netessar) for the optimum spiritual and 
j)h>si9di s^eli bein^ of^an> group, m the United States is directly affected by ^ 
Its adherence to the ''previously described model Varying de^es of differ- 
envcs from the model is punished b> var> mg degrees of opportunity to obtain ^ 
the rewards and resources necessary for. a healthy atnd happy life. 'A plurality 
of different groups is not encouraged since heterogeneity is not rewarded. . 

In a country such as the United States whose economy is based on an 
'unequal distribulipp of rewards and resources, the criteria for determining*- 
who gets what and how much is based on a series of characteristics related ta 
race, culture (particularly religion and language), sex, geography and adher- 
ence to defined sets of behavior and life-styles. In a'n economic system where 
some groups or m^ividuals reap all or mosj of the resources and priviTee^y^ 
other groups or mdividuals receive some of the resources and privilegcsjand 
still other groups and individuals receWe httle or ahnost none, some system 
had to evolve for the designation of each of these groups. If cert din facial, 
culturaj, sexual and life-style characteristics result in an unp referred .status 
which would result m the curtailment of a group's ability to g^t access to the 
resources and privileges basic to a good life.it is of little meaning and impor- 
tance to be pentiitted to practice the life-style, preserve the cultural traits and 
expound, on the beauty of one's race of.of the positive attributes of one*s 
sex. Control of access to the resources and privileges which sustain and 
enhance a healthy hfe must accompany the right <o be different To be per- 
^.mitted to think a particular color is Jbeautiful, to be permitted' to espouse 
rhetoric on the feminist movement, to be permitted to speak a 'language^ 
other than English, live by a variant life-style, o^ hold non-Protestant visions 
of Cod, Hi all quite superfluous if the punishment for' these differences is 
pi^eriessness in contibllmg access to the resoucces and services necess^iry for 
Spiritual and physical weU' being.* Cultural pjuraUsrh, on the other hand, , 
suggests a society where inciividuals and group^ and coihmunities can function 
m one, two, q^r more languages and culturat,^tyles;.wh'eTe individuj^^rTd^ 
groups can abide by and function successfully^afdh^ring to different c^istoms , 
and' religions, adhering to less crippling class' and s^ixuaj stereotyped than 
those accepte4 today, and where no one race, culture, sex or class is preferred 
V dver*ai}o^the-r. ^ . J.. , oj^^l. -/^ 

Public education in the United Spates was considered the institution 
diat would ultimately result in the humanizing of society. Since* it was 
universal it was thought of as the great democratic institution ihat would 



answer the problems of inequality. Ironically, the educational system, wheff 
carefully scrutuv^ed, promotes the designation of preferred and unpreferred 
peoples, awarding resources, privileges and power to the^irst group and pena- 
lizing the latter. The educational system in doing this also socializes people 
into accepting these positions ^Yithout qtiestion. The economic system of 
this nation suffers from the inability to offer full employment to its labor 
force. A mechanism had to evolve to identify and select those who would be 
unemployed. Because of the direct and undisputed relationship between 
education and emplpyjrnent this mechanism has been found in the educational 
system. , - 

Those^w^o benefit from the privileges of the society hope 
naturally \o pass diose privileges on to their children.^ To serve 
this interest, the public education system provides a series of insti- 
tutions that are biased toward advancing the children of the well- 
^ to-do into important positions, but which is meanwhile financed 
mainly from the pockets of the poor-to-do. In addition, the 
capitalist economy needs a work forcenejrtljj^atified to provide 
workers who Will fit^n comfortaWjTTo their db&tined job slots. . 
For employers, the system delivers up stratified classes of people . ^ 
who are clearly intended for factory .work, for clerical w9rk, for ^ ^ 
white-collar woxk» e/ cetera. This means employers don't have to * , . 
spend time evaluating'pfople's abilities ta figure out where.* they 
should go. It also mfeans that ^yorkcrs will see their job situation 
as their "destiny" and will not have ambitions terribly out of 
line with their situa!ion-a conflict that could casily lead to dis- 

7 • 

'content and inefficiency. 

Ihe direct relationship between education and employment not only 
affects employability but the conditions surrounding it. The kind of educa-^ 
tion or the lack of it will decide those individuals who will hold low-pay jobs, 
• and those who can only obtain seasonal jgiployment. 

•• \ • 



^David Fmkelhor,«*'E<iucation 'Under Capitalism" in Tom Chris.toffcl, David 
Finkelhor, Dan Gilbarg. Up Against the American Myth (Holt, Rinchart and Wmston, 
1970), pp. 320-21. , * ^ 
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[Ilie ancrent reference to unemployment as 3 percentage of 
the total labor force implies that labor is n^ore or less homogen- 
eous ip its employability; the 3 or 4 or 5 per cent who are without 
work differ from the rest in the fact that the supply of job^ran 
out before they were reached. This is far from being so. Those 
who are without work lack education, are young or otherwise 
[ without previous job experience, are unfiled or untrained and \ 
are frequently Black. Especially they lackeducationv^ 

Whb are the people in the United States who are poor, huhgry,unem- 
pl6yed or under-employed, 'poorly educated and who^ffer from discrimina- 
tion? Who are the people in the United States wjio are likely to be held 
responsible for their poverty, their poor education, their dependency, their 
inaBility to find and maintain employment and theis inferior position in 
society? They are the '^unpreferred," the JcJwest mng on the ladder of 
America's caste system. They are racially non-white; culturally non-Anglo- 
Saxon. |They speak English poorly either because their native lan^age is 
other than English or their particular dialect is not standard English! Tliey 
are the people who entered the society through or as a result of a process of 
cplonizatioi|j However "unpreferfedness" is a matter of degree depending, 
upon Jhe characteris-tics of the ^'preferred" model the indh^idual does not 
posset. On the "unpreferred" side of the ledger can b§ found non-Christians, 
Catholics, non-slaodard frotestant sects as well as women, homosexuals, 
counter culture youth, rural and southern peoples. The degree of "unpre-. 
ferredi^ss** depends *on the possession of the most negative characteristics,, 
and ore the number of the characteristics foiind in one group. Race and sex^ 
are the only two conditions which are unalterable no matter how strong the 
desire to do so would be; being non-white and not male are the two most 
negative.attributes. , * o < . 

jOn the ^'preferred** side the ledger fall the groups and individuals 
who possess characteristics considered most desirable. VUlplhg ability . an^ . 
''desije to mold into the "preferred" model would'6c rewarded witji degree^, 
of tht resoufces, privileges and power held by the most preferreil. The 



p. 229, 



John Kenneth Galbraith. The Affluent Society (New American Ubraiy, 196^), 



graphic which follows illustrates the criteria for "preferiedncss" and "unpre- 
.ferredness*^ and the rewards and punishments which accrue from each. The 
educational system has been the institutionalizer and the tconomic system 
vthe^perpetuator of this process. 



Model of PrefenedrUnprefemd Ajnericans 
Taught and Promulgated by the School Systein 



MostPrefened . ^ . Most Unpreferred 

f Degrees of ■ 

i ^Preferrcdness and UnprefeYredness^^ 4^ 



Extreme Prototype 

Race ^ White 
Colonization -Colonizer- 

opprcssoi roli ^ 
Culture " Anglo-Saxon 
Language - Standard En^ish 

Religion ' Protestanlf Con- 
fom^ce to values set 
Qass - Upper and Middle 



Economic level * Wealthy 
Educatipp - University degree 
Sex - Male ^ 
Geog^phy • Non-ruial» 
non-Southeni 




■Pi 



Success 
Power 

Wealth or access to^high 
income; leisure or best ■ 
jobs ^ ( 

Well educated 
Immunity to application 
of the law 
t)edsion-makei$ , 
Exclusive pry/ileges, 
value setters 



Extreme^Frototype 

Race - Non«white 

Colonization - In country of 
origin or in host country 

Culture - Non-Anglo 

Language - Not English speak- 
ing or not standard English 

Religion « Non-standard Pro- 
testant, Catho^Ci non- 
Christian, non-conformity 
' to preferred values and 
customs, Deviant 

Econoniic^vel • Lower class 
. and poor 

Sex • Females, homosexuals 

peography - Southern, rural 



"Criteria 



Objects of colonization 
Culture: 

^language 

-religion - 

-patterns of behavior 

-values 

-customs 
Qass 

Sex* • - • 
Geography 



Punishments. 

1. Poverty, dependefice, failure 

2. Powerlessness 

,3. .Unemployment qr seasonal 
employment; low prestige, 
tow pay, dirty jobs 
4. Poor educ^itlon or none 
^5. Inequality before the law 

6. Disenfranchisement . , 

7. Discrimination, persecution^, 
ridicule 
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' Jescnbed above. Tlie following b an excerpt from a speech given in 1973 
" at a conference on Competency- Based Teacher Education at the University 
\ of Wisconsin. The speaker is a director 'of a training of teachers* trainer 
^xo^rams* 

• ^ ^. During the mid' 1960^s to the present time there has been a 

considerable amount of attention paid to the f^ct that this is a 
culturally diverse nation. Many people heretofore have seen this - 
diversity as a defensive force within this country thus adhered to 
the *'melting pot philosophy'' in an attempt (o obscure these dif- 
ferences, Ex'iamples of this melting pot approach can be seen in 
some legislation bearing directly oh education namely Title L 
Under these laws schools and consequently children attending \ 
these schools have been labeled "educationally deprived." Such a 
broad rubric does very little if anything towards defming cultural . 
or educational characteristics which, will be helpful in planning to . ^ , 
meet learning needs. Now many of th^^e culturally dUtinct 
groups have proclaimed a non-acceptance of amalgamation ^and 
^ that thi5 practice of nt)n-acceplance "of cultural distinctions must ^ 
.terminate, and that society mu^t be reeducated to the concept, 
of the tossed salad philosophy r^tlier than the melting pot^(i.e., 
^ each element niixed with other-s while, maintaining Us own unique 

^ flavor making a unique contribution to the total quality of the * . 

" American experience with^ no elefnent seen ^s worse or .)Detter . 
^ than the other). ^ . ' 

, Cultural Plurdism^as defmed jn this document carvnot co-exist "with, 
mequ:ility, . 5>' its very nature inequality* requires that some groups in. 
. - ^ society be unequal to otliers. .they^do not have the same access to resources, 
privileges and powers. ^s do others. / > » ♦ ' 

'lne(iualit> is fundamental to and ineicap Aly an essential element of the 
.-economic system of our country. ^ * \, • * 
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^■^Allcit R. Sullivan, isM^ in Asse^&strig AfuUMfiJ^red Y out) f Jts Implications 
.'for Teachtn, speech given at Conference on Comp^tfericy leased TcachVEdu(^tian: 
the PotcntKa for MulthCultMral Education, November 1-2.,1573, University' of Wisconsin, 
Madison (mimiso)* p. M. ' i \ • . / • ^ * - •* 
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,;Jretatipn usually focus bn the Black exa^eno^, emphasizing 
^ it ba&.difTcrcd fropi those of traditiwiai coUmialism. Rather ^ 
'than bfeing conquered and controlled in^eir irative hnd, African 
/-^ people were captured,^ansported, ajw endued in th^ Southern 
states and other regions of^e Western Xennisphere. Whether 
■opftfesst^ftHft kcs ^Jlacc ai l rg ^^Cjn thyopprcssed's native land 
or in the heart of the cqjpnil^s nnotl)^co(imtry, coloniMiXation* 



remains Qoloni^errTT^ow^jf^er, the^rm>2fe/7w/ colonizatiornf 
jisefttHtSTemphasizing th/,jdiffere;;^s in setting and in the con« 
sequels that arise from it^^ 



TO Jtoncepts of p/eferM^d unpreferred areoait^f tl)C colortizer- 
cofonized/elationship/ The "m?preferred'l#<nipr^ are the intern^ 
colonies of the Unmd §tate/ As is true in modem external colonies^ me 
colonizers are r^i^e m^p^fe^red or the upper-classes. The front lin/role 
of oppression is^^gi^^^'on spiring lower and middle cl^ss. Thes^ are the 
peoplej3^>^^^ for the direct-front line oppressor role because their 
^eof^no^ning is fear of losing what they have achieved or ru5t arriving 
wJut ih^ desire. So in the United States this role fell on the White ethnics. 
^rae>^xample of this is the American \Iewish community forgetting its, 
^MStori^ role Of oppressed people for centuries throughout th# world and 
aligpfmg themselves with white oppressors^rT^e^^^ 

often been plaJ^esU)y-th^lm^T^^ the fight^ 

/ag^nsi^jcommtmit^^ of schools in New York City. The alle^ancg 
JewsTaccording to history and interest, should be'wUhjt^ 
they themselves have B^n aiulj&ften t^day are eg 
.^i^U.^' ..^^^^T^ ^r^ij^ 

The white ethnics in the Ujwt^^States^ the white European, immigrants, 
paid th?- price for bei^ accepted by the An^o-Saxon preferred groups. They 
were rewardeti in varyiifg degrees according tp how many of their cultural 
hfe-stVles they wet€willing to forsake, and'according to how direct a ;ole as 
colonizers they'weje re^dy to adQpt." TliisJattcr^ole would remove from the 
Anglo-Saxon group the onus" and vJsibUi^ being the direct oppressor and 
colonizer. ' The white ethjifcs were the groups about whom sociologists wrote 
books on self-hate and marginal man theories. Most of them^embraced the 
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Blauncr, op. c/f., p. 52. 
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roles assigned to them to reject theihselves and to be the oppressors of the 
"non-prefened." White ethnics, whom we really here consider also oppressed 
to a degree, ^though hot fully aware of it, in their effort at assimilating 
committed the crime against themselves required by assimilation. * 

The first attempt of the colonized is to change his Condi* 
tiortby changing his skin. Thejre is a tempting model very close 
at hand-ti\e colonizer. The latter suffers from none of his defi- 
^ ciencies, has all ri^ts, enjoys every possession and benefits from 
every prestige. He is, moreover, the other part of the Comparison, 
the one thafcnishes xh^ colonized and keeps him in servitude. 
The first ambition of th^ colcmized "is to become equal to tiiat 

* * -splendid model and to resemble Aim to the point of disappearing 

in him. * . " ' 

^ . By .this step,, which actually presupposes admiration foi the 

- ' colofiizer, one can infer approvj^f colonization. But by obvious 

* . logic; af the very moment when the colonized best adjusts himself 

to this fate, he rejects, in another way, the^ colonial situation! ♦ 
Rejection of self and love of another are common to all candidates 
for assimilation. Moreover, the two ^components of this attempt 
- ^ at liberajion are closely tied. Love of the' colonizer is subtended 
by a co mP^exJilfefiiiags-ranginjg from shame to self-hate. 

^ ^ A process of analysis^ understanding and reco^ition by the white 
ethnics arid, thti white poor in the United States of their m'isuse and of their* 
own opprcssibn and sacrifice could happen in the United States. It would 
ad^«€ tbe p/ogressof this country in attaining a more humane and equitable 
society. ^ A small indication of "the emergence of this possibility was the 
appearance of Michael Novak's bdok, ne Rise of the Unmeltable Ethnics, 
where he very frankly expresses the present situation of the white ethnic«V 

"Unfortunately, it seems, the ethnics failed to Americanizb themselves 
before clearing the project with the educated classes. They learned to wave 
the flag and to send their sons to war. They learned to support their President 



^ ^ Albe/t .Mcmmi,'*77jff Colonizer and the Colonized (Boston: Beacon Press, 1967), 
pp. 120-21. • ^ * 



-an easy task after all, for those accustomed to obeying authority. And 
where would they have been if Franklin Roosevelt had not. sided with them 
agaihst established interests? They knew a little about commuijism-thc radi- 
cals, among them in one way, and by far the larger number of conservatives in 
another. To this day nQlJi few exchange letter* with cousins and uncles wfto 
did not leave for America when they might have, whose lot is demonstrably 
harder than their own an^ less than free., 

Finally, the ethnics do not like, or trUst or even understand the intcl* 
lectuals. It is not easy to feel uncomplicated affection for those who call you 
"t>ig>" *'fascist," *'racist." One had not y^t grown accustomciirto not hearing 
"hunkie," *Tolack," **spic;' **Mick;' "Dago," and the rest. A worker in 
Chicago told reporter Lois Willie in a vividly h6me^ccntercd burst: 

' *'The liberals always have despised us. We've got thc^c 
.mostly little jobs, and^vc drink beer aiid, my Qod, we^bowl and* 
watch 'television and we don't read. It'% goddantn vicious^spob- 
bery. We're sick of all ihcijr phoney integrated ji^V. con>niei'Cials 
' and , these upper-class Ncgycs. We know they'je phoney." 

The only time a Pole is mentioned it's tj) mjtkfe fun of hJrti. He's, 
'IgnorSt? Dumbrowski, 272 pounds and 5-foot-^ an^ he got his education by ^ 
'wri^tinrg iifto a firm on a niatphbook covCjC. But j«?lfaV_ will we. do abou^ it? 
Nothing, because we're the hcW invisible joian^ the' new shipping boy, and we 
still \hirtk the'measure of a man's what, he docs anJl how takes caire of .hja 
chiJUren^Ortil what he's doing in his^homc, not wha,t he thinks about •Vietnam, 

. ^^uch ,a tide of resentment b<5gms to Qvcrwhdm the descendant of "the 
new in^igratiOn" when he "begin? to vo|cp re.press^d .feeling abput.^^njerica 
l^hat at Y^rst *im throat clogs with^ despa;r. \ D^ire'hc.iet resehtment oiit? 
Shoiiidn't he keep cdm? Can he spmeliow^ out^of dnythiJig avaOaBle^ put 
together categories and words, and. shoot thfem .aipft^ 'sjim silver missiles of 
' desp^r? Tlie incbming planjis ar^ endless.. Th^ Ulusions of Americans are; 
vast, \' • 

' Alltel are foes ^rfr fdends. A language for ethnic <^iVergence.does 
not Wist. Preiti^iccs are deep in* social stniiipres aria^instilutiOns, deep/too, 
*in' mdtidities and philosophies^ ftot §haUow,.in fairtilies and cloie relationships. 
Xtiicjic&n golitics.is giping crazy becpse p) funilamental ignorance. Inteilec- 
tualvfoo. are blind. ^ / . '^ J *' , * . ' 

^ The battle is partly in one^s spub'^ On.the»bneh^ndAmeiic^»n, .cnlight- 



cneti, educated, on the Jthcr hand stubbornly resist ent, m love with values 
.too dear to j«ttison> at hpme neither m the ethnic Lommunit> noian> mtel* 
iectual group, peithej^ with the theorists nor with the pxacticdl pohtitians, 
forlVinccd of a certain , tightness in one*s soul and >et not confident that 
others^,wilI see, can seei the subtle links in a different way of life. It is the 
msetunty of^yertainty, pe sense that something of value is not likely to be 
understood. The planesikeep djonmg on and pn. 

1 ^ , 

A Slovak prover^ When trees are blown across the road m front of 
you, you know a tornado's coming. v ' 

I 

It IS impossible|to d^jfine people out^of existence or to define their 
extstenLC .for them. Sooner or later, being free, they will explode, m rage. 



Be wary not td blowup the small glimmer of under^t^ndmg and r^ge 
' bey ond proportion, jii ma> remain the cx^prcssion of one individual and then 
again it may die comi^letely."^ ^ • * 



In 1915 Kallen envisioned and described Cultural Pluralism as "an 
* orchestration of .mankind." As the country continued to develop, other 
colorful titles were given i\) assimilation theories which all implied attempts 
to develop a democ^ratic egalitarian society. One such theor>*was the well- 
known, melting pot theory. From*"melllng pots" we have "progressed** to 
"tossed salads.'* • , . • 

^ Cultural Pluralism has not only become an empty concept but a dis- 
honest one as well. Many expounders of the concept are well-meaning indi- 
viduals who merely are guilty of rer^ating what they tliink of as a^'beautiful 
ide^" and have accepted it as a reality. Others hav6 taken possession of the 
conceal to exploit it in a self-serving manner 4n-various, ways. This second 
group of people ^vrite books, conduct workshops, reach courses, develop 
pVigrtlms^Vqiiire reputations and money under tfie umbrella of cultural 
pluralism'. Very little benefit accrues and no change results in the lives of 
^ ill ose* groups who suffer must diwjptly from the non:existence of cultural 
pluralism in'this cuuntr> » Wfaat transpires .under the title of cultural pluralism 
in t^e cMuLational programs of the nation today is an example; of what we^ 



^^Michaci Novak, Thijr^Rtse of the Vnmel table £?/;«/cs (New York: Macmillan\ 
Company. 197 1)» pp. 59-62. ' ^ • 
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descnbed above. Tlie fullowing is an excerpt from a speech given in 1973 
at a conference on Competency Based Teacher Education at the University 
of Wisconsin. The speaker is a director 'of a training of teachers' trainer 
j[p^rams. 

^During the mid'1960^s to the present ti^e there has been a 
considerate amount of attention paid to the f^ct that this is a 
culturally diiverse nation. Many people heretofore have seen this - 
diversity as a defensive force^ within this country thus adhered to 
the **melting pot philosophy" in an attempt (o obscure these dif- 
ferences. Examples of this melting pot approach can be seen in 
some legislation bearing directly oh education namely Title L 
Under these laws schools and consequently children attending ^ 
these schools have been labeled "educationally deprived." Such a 
broad mbric does very little if anything towards defining cultural , 
or educational characteristics which. will helpful inplaftning to . ^ ^ 
meet learning needs. Now many of ih^ie culturally distinct 
groups have proclaimed a non-acceptance of amalgamation »and 
that this practice of rvon -acceptance 'of cultural distinctions must ^ . 
.terminate^ and that spciety mu^t be reeducated toahe concept, 
of the tossed $alad philbsbphy r^tlier than the melting pot^(i.e.,. 
' each element niiixed with others whiles maintaining its own unique^ ' , 
^ flavor making a unique contribution to the total quality of the ' . 

" American experience with^ no elefnent scenes worse or .)3etter - , 
^ than the other). ' ^ * ^ • ^ ^ . • 

^ Ctiltural Plurdisri\ as defined in this document cannot co-exist -with. 
uJequMity. • 9y its very nature inequalitj^^ requires that some groups in. 
^society b^' unequal to o'tliers, .they^do not have the same access to resources*' 
privileges and powers,.?s do others. / , * ' • ' 

Inequality is fundamental to and inescapably -ah' essential element of the 
- economic system of our country!'^ *: ^ - \ 



^•^AUcit-.R. Sullivan, issued in Assessing M^ltJ-Ct^JUred Yquthi^I^s Implications 
' for Teachers, speech given at Conference on Cotnp^tfeilcy ^ascd Tcaclftr^ducation: 
the Potential for Multi-CuUi|ral Education, November 1-2,.1973, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; (mih«o)» p. 34. /* // . ' ' . . /■ • \ '* ^ ' • - " 



que.stion of inequality is constantly denied in Amencan reality by 
vamestatemerits, laws, constitutional provisions and other official and unoffi- 
cial documents proclaiming equality as the center of our national philosophy, 
beliefs and deeds. Scrutiny of the value system and the actual social J^stem 
upon whrch""our soci^t>' is based will uncover the , fact that many of our 
ch^ished beliefs and actions are directly rooted in ideas erne r^g from the 
l^'^;,cennHy^TrgnsI^^ of economic thought which supply the basis 
for our values and profound belief in equality. In the world of the English 
ec6nomist?Smith/Ricardo and Malthus: 

. . one looked not at the peril and misfortune, for there had 
dways been peril and misfortunp, but at the opportunity. In any 
case. noUiing could be done about xt\e inequality, for It was not 
roQted in mutual social institutions hut in biology. Thi^ was 
fortunate, for ahe state was excluded from intervention byjts 
pnorcommument to freedom of enterpnse.*"^ . ' • 

The ideqlbg) of Social' Darwinism also iqok root in the Amejicah 



Ecb^^micL^ety was aaiiirc^a-in v/hM mhn met.tooom- . . ^ 
. pete'. Thraerms oftli^stmggla were establislied by the market. " , 
Tliose who won were rewai^edLwith survival, and if they survived 
; bnlliantly, witji^ riches. Tliose wh^ lost went to the lions. This 
competition- not only^ selected the strong but developed their 
^ faculties and insured their pcrpetuatidn. And4n ^iminating the, 
uvak. it insured that they would not reproduce tii^r kind Thus> 
the stmggle was'socially benign, aTid, to appoint at least, the more * 
^. merciless, the more benign its effects, for the more Weaklings it * ( 
* combed out.^^ ^ ' " , , 

f 

^ ' \ this same view ^ presently beir)g propagated in 1974 by^the Stanford' 
pliysicistr 'Wilhain Shockley, who is blatantly advocating the voluntary 

^ \^ "• • ^ 



stcrilizatioii of those people whom he considers biologically inferior. The 
administration headed by Richard Nixon.adopted a policy of "benign ne- 
^ecf*^ towards Blacks which, althou^ not direcdy and frankly stated as 
the expression of Social Darwinism, resulted in legislative and social policy 
of indifference to the fate of thousands of hungry, dying Americans, Dr. 
RaymcMid M. Wheeler, reporting on a^visit'>^gth a team of doctors to investi- 
gate Ihc claiih that Negro children in,Mississippi \vere malnourished, said in 
the New York limes, July 16, 1967, "We do^not want to quibble over words, 
but ^malnutrition' is not qpite what we found; the boys and girls we saw 
were hungiy-weak, in pain', sick , , , they are suffering from hunger and 
disease^ and directly or indirectly, they are dying from them— whic|j is 
exactly what 'starvation' means. . . 

< Under the spearhead of citizens committees antied with data and 
monies from foundations the situation about hunger was nationally made 
known. \Yhen President Nixon came into office the issue became»a political 
football vdiich >yas resolved by naming more inquiry committees, studies, 
conferences, and haggling back and forth between the President, members of 
his cabinet, aides and committees of the opposing party. Who arc the hungry 
in America? ^lacks^and whites' in^the deep south and in ^he hills of Appala- 
chia. Native Americans on reservations, Chicanos in the barrios of the South- 
west,' Blacks, Pue^o. Ricans and the aged in the ghettes of the big cities.. 
Those who c6ul3 have^enacted the soc^a) policies necessary, to end hunger 
questioned whether, there were really people going hungry, Jfreoccupations 
with ending hmrger in'the United States have been substituted with fears of 
ov^r population ai\d providing the poor with services fw Sirth control. f ' 

• This'couritry conducted a war against poverty which was finally ended 
not because it was won bot becau^ the couatry still WieveS that the poor 
and inei^uality will always be with us as a "natural'' and iiieyitible phenome- 
non* These beliefs have been defended with different arguments at different 
times in economip Anglo-Saxon thinkings * 
\ ' A 

^. The conservative defense of inequality has varied. There 
has always been the underlying contention that,.as a matter of, 
natural law and equity, what a man has received save by proyen 

larceny is rightfully his This was esseritially the passive,. 

defense. With time (and agitation) the case for inequality became 
^ a good jdeo) more^fj^nctiorid.^ The undisturbed eiijoymenf of - 



ijicome ^as held to be as essential as an incentive. The resulting 
•effort and, ingenuity would bring greater production and greater 
resulting awards for all. Inequality became to be regarded as ' 
, alrnost equally important for capital information. Were income 
widely distributed, it would be spent. But if it flowed in a con- 
centrated strean^ to the rich, a part would certainly be saved and 
, invjged, ^ * • • 

^ There were other arguments. Excessive equality makes for 
cultural unifdnpity and mdnotony. Richnnen are essential if * 
there is to be an adequate subsidy to education and to the* arts.' 
Equality smacks of communism and hence of athesism and there* 
fore is spiritually suspect.^ In any case, even the Russians have 
abandoned egalitaijanisni as unworkable. Finally ,Mt is argued 
that, by moans of the income-tax we fiave achieved virtual or^' 
(depending on* the speaker) quite excessive equality. The trend 
for tire future must be toward restoring an adequate measure t)f 
inequality by well conceived tax reductions affecting the upper 
sur-tax brackets.^ ^ , 

Cultural Pluralism Rede^d "^v 

f .v'. . ... ». 

Redefining Cu^ural Pluralism >^1 require renaming it-cultural socio- 
economic pluralism. J^s it is used and.fanderstood today the concept is mean« 
ingless and dangerous. TtlSTTieaningfess because, cultural pluralism, dpe^ m)t 
exist Wliat does exist is institutional racism and inequality operatii^against 
non-whites, women, homosexu^s and those who dare to be different. A 
certain, degree of equality does exist for those white groups who, are v^llin^ 
and able to approximate the preferred model The price p^d isrelinquiSlung 
cuftural uniqueness and beconring the visible afid identifiable oppressors of 
the **unpreferred."^ 

* ,,The concept is dangerous because it is used to ^crcate an illusion of 
equ$lity of opportunity and access to the rc5ourC^s» privileges, and ^ower of 
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our iOciet> fur all its citizeiis. .Ilie rewards offered by sociei> are supposedly 
awarded as a result of hard work, perserverance, ubtaimng an education and 
being an upright good citizen. The non-^vhite and the different who do not 
receive the awards, granted b> society are theifheld. responsible for their 
failure, eitljer because the> are '*sick,*' immoral^ laz>, ui'tellectually lacking, 
in sum; they are inferior and undeserving. 

As previously stated, these groups suffer from the social and economic- 
problems, -resultmg from" a commitment of our society to social policies re- 
sulting in inequalities m the distribution of the life-enhancing and life-sustain- 
mg resources. Cultural socioeconomic pluralism cannot exist pnless our 
society would make the radical commitmeVit to pursue social and (economic 
pollute^ which would result m amore equalWtribution of the Hfe-onh^cing 
and life'Suslaming resources to M its citizens.' Although this statement miglu 
appear Utopian at this point in /the history of our country, it is becoming 
more and more obvious that pu'rsuing the continuation of our present system 
will inevitabl> lead to more intensive inter-group cjqnflicts and perhaps to 
^0vert overall hostility. 

Hie developmer^t anU use of consciousness-raising techniques byinany 
groups m our j>ociet> \VilLeve'ntually result in the discovery of a direct rela- 
tionslup between unequal access to resourced afid institutional racism^ social 
problems, group conflict, crime and many of the chronic problems which 
, affect the quality of life in this country. 

• «i 

In the words of^David G. Gil, Professor of Social Policy at Brandeis 
University: ^ 

^. • , sigtiificant changes irt^liuman relations, in the quality of Hfe, 
t and in ilie circjumstances of living will occur only when a society*. ^ 
IS willing to introduce significant modifscations, m the scope and 
, qualit> of the resources it develops, and inithe criteria by which^ 
\\ alkKates* statuses, and distributes riglits.^to its members. New' 
siodial pohcies which involve no, or merely insignificant inodifica- 
tioas of these key processes and their interactions, can* therefore, ' 
not be expected to result in sigoificant changes of a given status 
quo. with respect to the quality of life, tlie circumstances of living 
and the human relations'^m a society. Anti-pqverty policies 
. throughout the history, of A'merican society ate telling illustrations 



of thh obvious fact. Tliese policies consistently involved merely ' 
minor changes m resources development, in the allocation ,o( 
statuses, and in the distribution of rights to deprived segments of 
the population, and, thus have failed to produce expected changes 
in the quality of life^ the circumstances of living, and in human . 
relations. They always were, and continue to be, merely new 
^ ' variations of old themes.^ ^ 

An educational process must be started to disseminate the knowledge 
and' facts necessary for a change- to occur in the values of the citizenry. 
Sim^itaneously^ther phases leading to the realization of Cultural Socio- 
economic Pluralism must "be made operative. 

One such phase mcludes the analysis and^understanding of basic roots, 
and rejection of concepts, institutions and actions which reward models of 
preferred race, behavior, culture, sex, class and national origin. 

Another phase includes opportunities, acceptance and support for 
groups who are considered "unpreferre3" to come together in order to 
analyze their situation of "unpreferredness" and the roots of it, and to realize 
tlic degree to which they themselves have accp^pted tliat condition. This 
phase^ would provide the time and efforts to eradicate their self-hate and to 
develop a sense of community-nation building. , During this phase, groups 
who haVe enjoyed preferred status would come together to confront the rcaf^ 
ity of their **preferredn^ss" and to analyze the conflict and. p^rinciples oft; 
democracy/.. Groups which have enjoyed varying degrees of preferr^dness in 
(•xchange, for a price wpuld have to arrive at the depision whether to continue 
to pay^the pnce required for their few privileges or to develop the consciojis- 
ness of {heir oppressive self denial and. .take stepV to repair their damaged 
image. The poor white ethnics who completely gave up who they Were to 
ape the; Anglo-Saxon are an example of this last situation. They were assigned 
the role as direct and visible oppressors of the people of color protecting 
the real oppressors, and in the end \vjere despisjcd by them. The following ex- 
cerpt from l^ov^'s b6ok. The Unmeltable Ethnics, eloquently bears this out; 
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David G. Gil, ""Praxis in the HumsSii^ Services as Political Act" (pap^r pre- 
.pared withinrthc SodalPpjicy Stifdy Prpgramsu|Jp.ortc4by the OtficeotChildjpevcIop: 



At no Uttle sacrifice, one had apologized for foods' that 
sm^ilcd too strong for Anglo-Saxon noses, moderated the wide 
swings of Slavic and Italian emotion; learned decorum; gave oAe- 
§elf to education, American style; tried to. leam tolerance and 
assimilation. Each genera tign criticized the earlier for its author- 
itarian and European and old-fashioned ways, "Up-to-date" was a ^ 
moral lever. And now wiien the process nears completion, when 
3. generation appears that speaks Without accent and goes to col- 
lege, still you are considered "pigs," **fascists," an(t- 'racists."^ ^ 

. . . ' '^'^""''^ X 
Middle class wWte liberals who have considered them^lves the bearing 
^nd upholders of the ideals of democracy and traditions of equality must also 
confront their stated ideals,vis-a-vis the reality their actual privilege-holding 
status in contrast to the conditions of oppressiq^and inequality of both 
white and ^on-white sectors of the population. 

Both preferred and unpreferred groups at this stage of separation would 
squarely and directly deal with the issup of power as the root of the denial of 
equal resources to certain groups and the acquisition of unwarranted privi* 
leges to others. On this basis there can develop ethnic studies within tradi* 
tional^ educational institutions, as well as ethnfc alt^matwe schools and col- 
leges where cme' group can research, anityze» interpret and bjuild upon a 
newly found strength strategies and approaches to the general society. The 
educational process requires the integration of this body of knowledge, philo- 
sophy and values through the educational spectrum. It will continue to be 
' non-effective if it consists of piecemeal endea^^ws such as brotherhood weeks, 
isolated.homan relations«courses, ettyiJc studies departments, minlolfity work- 
tops, mjuiti-cultural and bilingual programs and other efforts that smack of 
gimmickry. Tlie commitment of education to help bring , about the "con- 
cientization" process (consciousness raising), must be all-pervasive extending 
throu^out the educational,{)rocess at all levels but also permeating all curri* 
ciilum areas and reaching all education consumers. This type of approach 
should include laying down a foundation through philosophy, knowledge of 
unbiased historical facts, theory and conce^^ts of the physical and social 
sciences which are conducive to the development of altitudes and values. 



^^NovjOc-^pTc//:, p. 60, 
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which woujd promulgate cooperation vs. competition, heterogeneity vs. 
homogeneity, sharing vs. greed. Those who believe that man is basically 
selfish and would not accept this type of world view, particularly if accept- 
ance^ of it^jTieans relinquishing their privileges, must examine the present ^ 
quality of life in 'this country. Our social and economic policies haive resulted 
in the emergence of seribus problems which affect evexyohe-i.e., ecology, 
poverty, crime/ the revolutions of oppressed sectors .of the population, aijd 
the revolt of our yoijth against the inconsisCeneies of our values. ' ' 

A very special effoft is required m the education ofAe natior\*s teachers 
if they are to ^be ^the front line propagators of this new philosophical ap- 
•proachv They must4?e thoroughly debnefe*d^ince*lhey {hemselves are a pro- 
ducl of our present tduc;ational system. They rnust be equipped With an 
array df'sldlls, techniques 'and knowledge t« perfonh this new and difficult 
(ask. 

To invent tl;e mechanism and th| processes through which thpse'basic 
changes jcan be initiated and institution^ized will help in the devel^ment of 
a more humane society. We have no choice since not to do it can eventually 
create poljirization of forces which can lead to open ^d geneital hostility and 
revolution., ' 
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Preface * 

The concept of cultural pluralism has as many definitions as there, are 
people interpreting it. The increased rhetoric^piuthe conceptjzndifs current 
application in^ educational philo^phyTtm^made -a-car^^ definition even 
more ebisive. Rather thmj^meidniieirenergies to an abstract concept, the 
Committee on^/I^0^mlism of the Study Commission on Undergraduate 
EducatiojHi^^^lteEducation of Teachers determined to survey ^gmms and 
scfw^Is which claimed to fulfill the intent of the concept, and thus to de- 
scribe its application and impact. For over a year, Bruce Dollat and I have 
been engaged in the smdy. During that time, other research assistants Have 
^ worked on the project and a variety of specialists throughout the country 
have been consulted , ; ' 

As is true s>f my study of^ this kind, it was necessary^Jo select those 
exp^ences which seemed most compelling, Throu^m formal screening by 
Commission members andourovitirev^^ literature, about fifteen 
programs were^jsdected'^lo'bfd^ribed These included the most widely 
discussec^and publicized experiences but also several less well known activi- 
ties. Much of the initial screening was done in the early research of the 
^Utjerjiture, ' Adjustrrymts were made, however, as field resegrch began and 
additional knowledge was joined. Only in very few cases was the inability, 
to arrange field visits the cause of omission. At no time did the researchers ^ 
bjclieve the study could include every experience, although we often wished 
that could be done, 

Fieki visits to each of the projects was the essential ingredient of the 
study. Somewhat in th^ manner of a professional accrediting visit, we spent a 
good deal of our time at the school locations interviewing program directors, 
students antl staff, ffe mre particularly intent on reviewing programs in 
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relation to the goals establislied by the school, itself:^ Very early in the study 
categories of experiences seemed to us to become self defined; our analysis 
)^ developed 'around these categories of purpose as expressed by the parti- 
apant, in the program and as manifested in their activities. The same general 
series of questions was posed to all the groups^regarding their programs. We 
asked which population they sought to reach, for what purposes, how they 
hafii determined theirs to-be the best way to achieve these goals, wjiat major 
problems they had had, and ht^w-^ey wert^ dealing with those problems. 
Overriding these questions, of course, were their own definitions of cultured 
pluralism and the means they had developed to fulfill that stated goal As 
the study niakes clear, ideological comfnitments and orieritadons differed 
significantly, and as, a residt, programs also differed To take just one exam- 
pie, changing behavior was the issue for some, while for others, changing' 
institutions was viewed as farmore relevant » 

It is our belief that these descriptions of programs and the categoriza- 
tion which grew out of the study provide a more realistic basis for further 
consideration of the concept of culniral pluralisfn and its ultimate applica- 
tion tb both educational and societal needs, ' n 

' . ' ^ Marilyn dittell 

Introduction: The Concept of Cultural Pluralism . , 

The- pluralist concept which, defines the United States as a harbor 
where diverse cultures may ()roductiVely coexist has' long played an integral 
part in the dynamics of American thought and polilics. Pluralism, however, 
remains more j myth of American society than a concept wtiich has informed 
its institutions and practices. The myth assumed that this society would be 
able to fulfill egalitarian goals by absorbing differences. Becoming part of the 
system was tlie means to sharing its resources. Thus'the rnythology of the 
society attempted to fit the pluralist circumstance to the assimilatiaiist 
mold-the "melting pot/* In fact, the system could not, or would not, 
tolerate culturjii diversity ^d insisted that those who desired admittance 
leave tl/ir cultural baggage behind. Moreover, in times of heaviest immigra- 
tiOHj, antagonism grew along with nativist claims to supeAprity, and even 
those newcomers wilhng to abandon their cultural bjickgrounds were often 
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derikdcntrancc into the system.^ 

There were also those for vAioxH the price of admission was too high, 
and for whom separatism became th% only means of cultural survival. Jhese 
groups were fojjed to rely on their own cohcsivpncss, and developed new 
institutional arrangements^ as basic survival tacj^ics. This separatism also re- 
quired separatib resources and, in cases y/Aitie these resources were limited 
(as they frequently were), an acceptance of more limited participation In the 
^sttm. Meanwhile, equality came to/Bc^^©fined' in terms of imlividual op; 
portunity rather than- fulfillment, a cofivenience v^ich permitted inequities 
based on cultura^^iffcrences to be overlooked. ' ' 

The history of parochial schools in American education provides: a cle^ 
illustration of the^ efforts of a i5articular group to develop its own institutions' 
in order to safcguaid ^ cultural identity while simultaneously! preparing its 
members to compete in the largepsociety. Greeley and Rossi note'that, "the 
American Catholics could only survive by preserving their faith in the security 
of their own schools." Archbishop Hu^es began Cajtholic schools in New 
York City, they add, "only after concluding that he could not arrange a satis- ^ 
I factory working arrangement -with the public school system." Preservatioi^, 
of ethnic traditions in t^ic face of core culture«dominated public schools were 
probably as important in the development of Catholic schpols as religious 
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, The Catholic immigrants -of the ninetefentlr century were 
only partly of* Angjo-Saxon stock.' Preservation 6f their ethnic 
identities was another source of educational separatism. Tnus the 
strongest defenders ofliie Catholic schools during the "sphool 
controversy" at'^ the end of the century were German CatholicsL 
in^ later ye^/Polish Catholics became staunch supporters of 
* Catholic schools a? a means, of preserving their own cultural 
tradition.^ ' , . 
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The ^emergence of public education in the late I9th century reflected 
\a major attempt in the society to mold the separatist i;^ality to the assmiila- 
Uonist myth. These new institutions, it was claimed, Would provide the ♦ 
appropriate means (heretVore lacking) tq gain acqgss to^the. system. ^ pri- , 
mary task o{ these early educators was to teach the mores and values of the 
larger system into vAich the immigrants would enter. Schools became ^he 
' training ground and the screemng process (ox those seeking,access to the 
n5ainst.ream through the education route. Abandoni^ent of cultural difp^^- . . 
ences was j)reiequisite to acceptance. Norman Podhoretz describes the prp- 
ccss m Making It^ and^soundly concludes that nothing short of utt^r 
. abandonnient of one's attachments to asuljcultural style would he sufficient/ 
Paradoxically ,^the. preservation- of diversity was in p9tt a product of this 
exclusionary process, it stimulated tl\ose who were unwilling of Ainable to 
"make if to develop mstitutional, settings in which they could carry on,^. 
The subculture grbup itself became the source of that growth and develop- 
picnt. recognizing al>vays the distinct limitations on its role in the system, ^ . 
sati$rie,d with a piece dt th^ action, though neve r on cente r stage. • * 



**Cullural^ pluralism is'<a new\direction for »^<;tion in white and non- 
white relations/* write two distinguisi^S'educdtofs in 197S. •^*Through cul- 
turally pluralistic education, >ye^haye a,a^)^.,^asis fpr developing a richness of 
. life ui oujCfcSociety. deriving from Ujffiqti^^treggth'clf each of its parts. 

Tlie re-emerge n^e of the coneepj;.^^^ .i50tu^- pjuraiism in the I970*s 
is testiiQorty to the last century's faftuife'' to^dfevelop pujblic institutions which 
* could either tolexate^dn?efsity ©r successfully suppress it. ffe ultimate failure 
of the melting pgt^Jn fs^ct, was. forecast ^Q&K-ye^i^ a^. Uy/ttprace Kallen, • 
one of the "earliest exponents of cUlturail^lUp^isfnK^^^^^^ 

What is impor^tant, . : . "i§ the^fiict^^^^ 
suiffer-iragosed^, not inwar^r^i,^j[t^f^!^ il^'Vegimerttation 

. ~ ^HoTmm'?cd\ii>t(ii'^ia^^^ Random HoU5e,J 968). . -^^ 



• • ^mWmn^ R.. Hazard and MadelOn,'0. Ste|i|/'*'i(;tthlliral PruraHsm and Schooling: 




\ 



i . the diversities persist; upon it an.d by means of it lhey.grow. But - - 
, instead of growing freely, and fusing by their own expansion into • 

* • ccTntact and haim'ony with their peers, they grow distortedly, as 
reactions against and compensations for the superimposed' reality. 
In the end they^must win free,' for 'nature is r^aturally pluralistic; . 
lie'f^ unitiej arc eventual; not primary; mutual adjustments not 
i«guTwntations of superibr'Torce, Human institutions have the ' 

, ^same character. Where there is no mutuality there may b^ "law 
.^d order" but there caimbt be^peace.^ 

Once again education is the chosen arena, but this time the schools are 
asked to recognize and meet the needs and demands of groups not assimi- 
lated, nor de^pus.of being assimilated into the mainstream of the larger 
society. Presumably trfSsre no longer be^jenalties for mainfaining'con^* 
tact with and upholding the values' of subculture. '"^Making it" rio longer will 
require dissociation from those outside theestablishmenl. Equality can tKen 
more reasonably and realistically be achieved. 

Or carjrjit? Defmitions of cultural pluralism are proliferating jin response 
the move t^oward acceptance of diversity. There are a varieV of emphases 
accdjrding to v4io is relating -to the issue and with what orientation and pur- 
' ,pose. Perhaps the most common semantic abuse of the term is the failure to 
distinguish between its use as a description of reality and its use as an ideal to 
be strived for. Webster defines pluralism as "the quality or condition of 
^existing 'in more than one part or form." Similarly, writers on cultural plural* 
ism in this country may use it in this non«nom>ative way ; for instance, "The 
^ evidence dearly Stows that America is a. pluralistic rather thBi an integrated 
.society."^ But if all we meant by cultural pluralism were an ackriowledgment 
' ♦ of dive^y of cultures within our society there would be no need for furmer 
^^iscu^io^^^we have it. and that's that. The coauthors of an article on cultural 
V pjura^ism and schooling try to separate the term into component meanings, 
'distinguishing-"fact" frpm "concept" (which might be better read as "goal"): 



5t 



. Horace Kallcn, Culture and Democracy in the United States (>Jcw York: Boni 
apdfjvcrigrft, 1924), pp. 178>79. , 



»^Hazard and Stent, op. cit., p. 20. 
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' V '.Cultuqpal plufalisrfi.ii*.J:^oJtK"a fact aii^ c^cei^t [goal}^Which - 
"'^^ a!^^^?^^ been g^y^iv due recognition: \t^e fact that ifie UiiitcA,^ 
^ St^^^s ind^cJes citizeiis of ,dwftr« cultures camiotlie 'dhallengeU^^^^ . 
The extent to 'whipk^e honwhite oatutw^^ 
, * -^chked br.Tiiade invisible yafies but their existence. is a fact- 
. Treated as bare .fact, culturd 'pluralism tnel^^ little. Moving 
from fact to con<5&pt [goal] , however, opens the door tb-iiseful 1 . 
examinsftion. Once cultural pluralism is^^^wewed conceptually as 
w^H OS affectively, its imolicaticfhs for education arid teacher - 
education can be explored. ^ O ' 

A working definition of tliis latter sense of cultural pluralism^ as a value 
. or condition to be achieved, was developed at a conference of educators. 
They defined it as ^ , ^ * " -r.y. ' ri ; 

. ... ... a state of equal co-'cxistehce in a mutuj^lly ^iijxbtlive relati 

* . ' ship within, the boijttdaries or 'framework of one'nation .of people 
ofdiversc^aiilllj^^ ^ 
behavior, color, and in many 'cases ^with yiffei^^^^ To ^ 

achieve cultural pluralism, there must be unity vi^th diversity. 
Each person mlist be awate of and sjicure in his ovwi identity, and 
be willing to extehd to others the same" respect and rights that he • 
expects to enjoy himself.^ . • 

V- Tp date, the major emphasis in achieving this state of cultural pliiralisn^ 
in^^fducatibn'^d the limited extent it has'caught off in practice), has been on 
development" alid- i^ple;Ti<^t.atfon programs, both 

'in' schbols and'm. teacb^r^^ This 13 Id rcpla;^ the caflicr 

jupnopolies of the %gii&h^guage and miinstrcani cultufk T^i.^ new ten- 
(kncy focus^s^mosf'ex^lu^yely opQ^pwcj^k^f\\xc^tion, wM.the'aurj, of 
influencing aitltudjjsaxij behkvior!' Tlip greatestTffort has been in adoption 
<)f cbur^es and progran^ fcected toward convincing people that aflemyps,' 
^ tReii- mores, customs and V^es,^e worthy of respect. Forinst^ce: ' 

\ , A prerequisite to understanding cultural pluralism as it 



''ibid., ■p. n: ' hbid.:^:u. 
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exists at Rough Rock is an understaJiding of. one of th*' basic 
premises on which the school is fojinded: resp^t for the indivi- ^ 
dual child and recognition of the need-to instill\elf-respect and 
self-confidence in him.^ \ ^ ^ 

The common presumption is that intolerance. of diversity is more a product 
of Ignorance than^ prejudice and can best be correc'ted by exposure to infor- 
mation and tratnmg. The Center for Cultural Awareness at theX^niversity of 
NKw Mexico exemplifies this approach. On the assumption that ^ 

• \ , • \ 

The time impediment to cultural pluralism is that we .had 
culturally ^deficient educators attempting to teach culturally dif^ 
ferent ehilcfren.^^ 

^ the center organizes workshops for school faculties m which teachers are^ 
sj sensitized to the cultural attributes of their' pupils. The notion of informed 
>f* " and understanding teachers as the key tq cultural pluralism is widely shared' 

. ' Until teachers are trained to work in the area^of hu|Tian re- 

' lationsbips as well as m teaching subject matter, until they can 

enter the effective realm, the transition, to cultural pluralism will 

be elusive/ ^ 

0 s 

So the ques tion is ;^^!)^^ can the higlier education estab- ' 
lishm'ent do m tiie trammg of teachers to ameliorate ethnocen- 
trisni? The answer m my opinion lies in making ethnic Studies 
progranis a formal requirement m the training of teachers as well 
as other professionals who function as brokers mediafing the 



^DiUon Platcro, "Cultural Pluralism/ m Stent, Hazard and Rivlin, op. cit., p. 
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^^John Aiagon, *'An Impediment to Cultural Pluralism' Culturally Deficient 
luJucators Attempting to Teach Culturally Different Children," m ibtd, p. 78. ^ 

• * • 

* ^ ViUiam L Smith, **Thc Mclting-lPot Jheory Demise of Eupheciism," in ibid, 

144. ' . » » 
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rclationslup of ethnics with the dormnant society. 

The teaching of cross-cultural understan4ing requires teach- - 
ers who are adequately prepared to furiction in, and to accept, 
dissimilar cultural values. At the same time, the teacher fteeds to 
.appreciate his toie in his own cuhure.^"^ 

^ ^ The other side of the b^ilingual-bicultural coin is programs for the child- 
ren. Advocates witlf this orientation aften define cultured pluralism as 
•^facility in anothiu culture ii! addition to the one into which a person, is 
born/*^"^ The clear impiicatioa is that by basing learning programs for 
,minorities on the language and culture of the children themselves, thereby 
'^helping children overcome their self depreciation and alienation and encour- 
aging students to'have'a positive cultural and personal self-image,"^ ^ minor- 
ity children will achieve educationally and thus fulfill the ideal of equal 
opportunity in education. 

Implicit in many of the arguments linking bilingual-bicultural education 
with cultural pluralism \s the'behef that these programs will somehow "enable 
people to become participating citizens of a culturally pluralistic society."^ 

• 

A$ the student progresses academically and socially [in 
~" these programs] , he becomes truly bilingual and bicultujral, and 
able to function effectively in all strata in society. ^ ^ 



p 

"Eduardo Scda Bonilla. "Ethnic and Bilingual Educagon"for Cultural Pluralism," 
in ibid,, p. 121. 

13 * 
Eugc/le Schaquapiewa, "Commumty as a Producer of Education for Cultural 

Pluralism, Confomial Education vs. Mutual Respect," in ibid, p. 38. 

Dillon Platero. op. cit., p. 41. 

^ ^Manuel Reyes Mazon, *'A Design for Bilingual/Bicultural Education: A Process 
for Cultural Pluralism," developed for Bilingual Education, U.S. Office of Education, 
March, 1972 (mimeo), p. 6. 

^^Ibid, p.. 4. ^^Ibfd. p. 5 (emphasis added). 
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The icccnUy^ coined term *'cultural democracy.'* make.s this assumption of the 
trans jerafclity of bicuftural skilly in tQ effective participation in society ^^en 
iiK>rc explicit. As defined by its ori^natojs: . ^ ^ . * - "J^. 

^Cultural depnocracy refers , . , to the le^-rights oT^ indi- 
vidual to be different while at the same time a responsible 
inember of a larger domiirant society/ ' 



Cultural democracy (means) enabling every child 'to retain 
arid develop his cultural identity while he becomes versed in the 
values and lifestyles of mainstream America, The product of 
cultural democracy is bi-culturalism: the ability to function 
competently and comfortably in ttie culture represented by t^e 
^iiild's family as well as the culture represented by the majority 
of Americans.^^ \ v 

The commorr thread in all these conceptions of cultural pluralism as 
achievabl; through programs of bilingual-bicultural education is that they 
rely on influencing people's attitudes and behavior rather than on chan^ng 
institutions. Member? of sufcculture groups, it is assumed, do not now parti- 
.dpatc ^equally in the system (a) becausc^they are not understood and appre- 
ciated by the majority, and (b) because their own bicultural identity ani 
skills have not been sufficiently developed. Once these, two conditions have 
been rectified- through new eduoational programs- all groups ^11 have eaual 
access to the system. . . 

Thus^ cultural pluralism, like the concept of political pluralism, implies 
equality , of all groups within the society. Or in Barbara Sizemore's definition, 
"Pluralism is the^ condition of cultural parity among ethnic grpiips in a 



Multi-Lingual Assessment Project, "Culturally Democratic Learning Environ- 
ments: A Cognitive Styles Approach; A Manual for Teachers," (Riversifc Calif.: Sys- 
tents and Evaluations in Education, Alfredo Castaneda^ Manuel Ramirez HI, and P. 
Leslie Herold, directon, 1972 (mimeo), p. 1 




Ipmnion society/*-^, MurApi& to establish equaUty have airiply demon« 
sttated» however, that the concept ignores the relative power^and status of 
groups in the society. For in the real world, the role tiiey. play depends on 
their strength and control of resources^ 

- '''' ^ 

The ideolo©^ of political pluralism has been senously challenged i^i the. 
last two decades precisely because studies'have shown that the relative power 
of groups differs greatly and systematicaUy, and that equality is hot^achicv^ 
by the mere statement of the principle. Nor can behavior be changed through 
education As Barrington Moore notes, "The complacent myth that Aijierican 

• society is one wdiere compe^in^ pressure groups manage through the demo- 
cratic process to resolVe in a peaceful fashion the social proWems of advanced 

^ industrial society npw stands exposed as a myth!"^ ^ ■ 

» Applying our experience and anSysis of political' pluralism to cultural 
pluralism we are forced to recognise theflimitations of a concept which as- 
sumes that respect for diversity of subculttire groups is likely to come about 
-without a structure thaj is designed to achieve it. Respect for groups, as'for 
^indhridual people, is mgre often based on.reality than persuasion and.-realis- 
tioaUy speaking, it is much more likely to emerge' simultaneously with 
group's acquisition of power and status than it is to precede it This is' 
especially true in a society with a strong tradition of "nativism" andassimi^ 
lationism. The various techniques suggested to promote cultural pluralism in 
public-education, particularly in ^^cher training, must be evaluated with 
regard to their potential effectiveness i^ light of those circumstances. The 
extent to which forceful structural and institutional mechanisms are provided 
to^assure greater status to subculture groups will determine whether or not 
some nieanmgful pluralism can be achieved. 

Student Clienteles and Institutional Rfesponses 

Education institutions in the 1970's face three clientele groups seeking 



Barbara Sizemore, **Making the Schools a Vehicle for Cultural Pluralism," in 
Stent, Hazaid and Kivlin, op. c//., p. 44. 

This footnote has been lost, 
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divexse ends through tKe single avail«ble channel. First and foremost are 
those who are comfortable with the mainstream cultolt, eithe^ as a part of it 
by birth or ,as a rcsiilt* of havmg abandoned their own subcuhure associations 
in the tradition of ''^making it." Second are those who have not quite assimi- 
lated or abandoned tKeir attachments but who seek acssimda-tion through the 
higher education experience arid creuefiiiaimg (process. The third group pre- 
^nts ^rhaps^the most difficulties, it is the completely .nonassimilated 
Students who seek mobility apart from the mainstream culture but have no 
choice but to be trained w-ithin its institutions. In addition to the actual 
clientele of higher education there is the large' body of potential clients who 
remain outside the institutional system, those people who have not made 
sufficient adjustment to mainstream culture even to reach the status of col: 
le^ student. 

Traditionally.; Amencan colleges and universities have beeh oriented 
solely to the fij^/group. Their own stnictures, processes and goals have been 
an mtegral part of the assimilationist perspective; they have trained their 
students (and would-be teachers) to fit into the system. Thus, with the 
-advent of the movement- toward cultural 'diversity these institutions have 
appeared ill-equipped to respond. 

But growing pressure fiom Black, Puerto Rican, Chicano and Indian (as 
well as some white) students began to force some changes, and in the late 
196(ys ethnic studies programs were demanded by the students. As a result, 
colleges and universities around the countlry created Black, La Raza, Puerto 
Rictn, and Native American studies programs; many more added specific 
. courses in various departments as demonstrations of broadened interest and 
commitment. For the most part, these changes were instituted by cdlege 
adniinistrations under pressure^no^ by faculties, which tended to be op- 
posed.^^ Resistance to the creation of independent ethnic studies depart- 
ments were particularly strong, since the departmental system forms the basis 
for the reward structure at the university. Ethnic studies programs we re less 
of a threat than independent departments, but tliese were cut off from the 



* ^^Sce, for example, Wilson Record, "Some Implications of the Black -Stuclies 
Movement for Higher Education in the Scventie$,*Vo«rna/ of Higher Educatioh,^^;:^; 
March, 1973, p. 194. 



^'pDwej and s^tui iftBt 'cdmcs unijt wih departmental »sianding. . As^lUn^ 
; turned out^ however/ unjyejsfty faca-ltics-had little td.fe^r from the concW ! 
sidas griiJted to ^t^rits 3dministrat<?r^ bent on self-preservation. In ' 
describing "white resistanqertp BbcjjL.studles,'' for example, Allan EkBaUard' 
/■ says i'tivas > / > ; ^S^"^. " " * , ** ' * • - * •/ 

/ 1 . most jpterly evidept»ih^the ^reas of financing anAstrucmuhg 
^ ,of riianyipf the pf ogranis» administrations, in the heat of i96&- . 
69^ |>roniisfed the rnoon to Black students- Once the programs. -. /h^ 
^re in o^ratipi^ and the students^ voices had -softened, Biacfc .- '-^ 
$^mdies directors found that their p.rbgrains frequently were, as, 
<5de' sWed, "undeVfinanced and understaffed/^^ V* '- 

organi2ati9ntal structure of soroe; progFam^, instead of: bcitig de* 
- • ' partmehtalized, was su?h as Jo Idave actyal control over course' \ 
, . offerin'g^ and faculty , appointments iii the^^^^ 
. academic departments .while .naxTiing^some Black person as '*co-'* 
/ordinalor^' oi"directpr^I,4>|^l]^;^ogTani.^^. , - , \ \ 

4ri addition JO tliesc **dcsi^ed-ir|*!.^^akn,esses^ moireoy^r, the prograni$ were 
. . plagued 1>y "a variifty &f. roadblocks^ . . . erected a§ainst the deVeJ.opment.of 
thep^cilraiTii^';':-,'; . ^ ; * ^ ^J^'^ ^ ' * 

>. ..TheS(£jangg^l» front a* refusal b>^. the cpjleges to provide secretarial^ . , 
. ^ services, ftjcjjfen^^^^ ' . 

' . ,,P^f*^,^iitsJa dopHc^^^^ ^ ^ 

, .^studieV il^part^ents^ra il^^%^t .to .draw istudettts away :&6'm the . r 
*\':\v *'prdgramV. '"^ ^^^^^^^ • . '-''^r'/'' % ' / -"v'.^lK * "Tr 



;** Spuned'on by.incYcasingrec0gnition,of prior failure 6ri the ^aftjo/ ^crre... 
cuhufe institutions ta serve subculture populations, and .further prodded by 
the availabilify' of federal funds for minority-related programs, a number of 
colleges and universities were induced to stray from Uieir ivory tower to 



Allan B. Ballard, Vie Education of Black Folk (New York: Harper & Row, 
1973), pp. 108^9. . ; . \' ^ • . • . 



■ ^%it/.. p. 109. 
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becomemvofVcd m comnion>t>' education and Research. Accordingly, during 
ihfi late 196ffs liew iristitute^ and programs proliferated, and urban studies 
programs became p^opular^ Alihbugh they provided a relatively small number 
pf scholars with new research and employment opportunities, these programs 
loo were sQmetime^ oppc3sed by the i?iore traditional forces in the cdllegp. 

Resistance to the'gains bcmg won for minorities at colleges and univep 
sities wfas by no means limited to opposing programs. Themst^itUtional back* 
lash ha^'already^jmanifested itself in response to revised admissions.policie^ 
wfuch, were greatly' increasing the, number of minority students on camj^. 
Unqualified by traditional admissions criteria, -these students, many of them . 
the beneficiaries of federally funded Educational Opportunity 'Frograins,^ 
were seen as threats to prevailing academic standards'. Siiiiiiarly, adjustment}, 
in hiring policies- firs} in^response to students' dGmand^ pnd l^ter to^e^< ^ 
affirmative actiorf^requifements- which placed more' subculture professionals 
on the faculty and in' the administrative stmcture were also met with charges ^ 
' of d^gerous lowering of quality and standards. ^ . , • 

^ At most collegp^, the fear of dilution of the academic 
quality of the institutfcm was of such intensity that it quickly^ 
became evident to. Black students and'tfte specially recmited' 
'Blacic* '^faculty thirt they were isnwehjome quests, Jthat the col- ^ 
/ le^es 'were waiting for them to fail, and that the c^ollege would ^ 
, ^ takcevery Itep necessary to see that a failure occurred.^ . ^. , 

The"'high rates of^ttrition^among 'specially admitted^ubculture stu- 
* dents were only partly trace&ble'Ho'the discrepancy. betiVcen the^ academic 
^needs. of the sttident* and &e ability of the iiniversities io^meet'*thosclne<d§. 
Social adjustijient^W these core culture instilutions proved, as much, of •a 
"thandicap asVscholastic ^fijcieitcies. ' Apart from the'^initi^l -^culture shock" 
described by many»feafering minority freshiflen, the eolle|o experience itself 
proved^tolerably alienating to many mqre. In-an 4i^icle'cndtle(l"Gu4st Jn a 
'Strange tipusp," a Haifvard senior described 'this disillu.sionmpnOawaiting^ 
Hack §iuden\?like himself wlfo'Iiadc^Qme to Harvafrd '*as lata as.l969 .. .ex- 
pecting ^o beWcfipted and absorbed int© the rftamsti^am oCuniversity life," 



only later to conclude that 



^/ What has been most Jnistrating in my'four ycars'hete is that 
I have foiind so very Uttle in any aspect of th* school tliatlias not 
reflected a negatiye-attihide toward black people and tneir^worth 
as contributing meYnbcrs of thehum^ race. I t is that way in 
history courses, h is that way in En'dish. It.i^ that w^y iri house 
* activities. It is that way in sports. . . }^ ^ 

^ -Jhe remedy decided upon by Uais writing and by his counterparts on white 
campjuses across the country, ha^ i)cen self-segregation of^his subgroup from 
* most aspects of^collcip life: "^I simply have,no time foi those parts of the ^ 
Hafvawi College^cu^^riculum and socisd life that seem to^ave nothing positive 
or relcvarft to offer to my Experiences and goals,"^^ , The result has been . 
% * jiemands by subculture studeiits for separate facilities and programs, causing 
.oni white Harvard educator* to observe: ' 

• * ft is, like 'all incredible paradox in wKich black stu^ents^vljo . , 

once objected to separatisra in dll-black colleges now shun the 

\ " . m^stream of college, life at Harvard and develop isolated pro-' 
grams of theiti own:- ^ • • , t. * 

At Harvard, as at many other institutions, tlve students' demand for a separate 
Black studies program was approved by ^ faculty "instituted by fear more 
- than reason." And th^ students were far from enchanted with the result: 

- 1 think^the faculty vote reflected also a conscious desire to • , 
"gixe the niggers 'anything tKey w^t, so long asjt will keep them / 
/ quiet." . It wds alsoC F think, an easy way of wasfiing their hands ' 

of -the whdi matter, leaving, to students themselvesTthe responsi-' 
' ^ .bility ofjeducating -brack students.?^ . " ^ ' 



^^Sylvcstcr Monroc„"Gucst in a Strange House: A Black at Harvard," &ft<«/a>^^ 
R^few of £(hicatidn (Ftptt^ • • ' • 
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Thus the creation vi i»cpardte facihtics'^ fo/ subgroup slud^^ats who isolate 
themselves from^the'' college mainstream has prgyed far ff^p^^ guarantee 



•*academic malaise** among niinont> students which in turn has caused a 
severe downturn in academic quality. 



As the dust from the campus battles of the late l"960'k continues to 
settje. the traditional-valucs and praeticeshave reasserted themselves. At a* 
nJftjber. of institutions, programs which persisted in challenging the assimila-" 
onist attitudes arui structures of the unwersjty were simply discontinued, 
or their staffs dismissed-as happened, for example, in the Lsf Raza studies 
program at Fresno State College. In fact^he phasing out of etlmic studies 
Jcpa^tmenls seems likely to be one .effect of California's recent law known is 
the Ryan bill, which mandates the establishment in education deparlrpents 
throughout the state university^ system of multicukural degree programs. 
Examples of retrenchmeflt on minority gains at white institutions abound. At 
Vassar College recently the college president abolished 'the post of assistant 
to. the president Jor Blaclc affairs, whicb had been createii after a sit-in by 
Black students in 1969. on the grounds that "there was no further need for 
the specfal office/* After renewed student dGmbnstratlons,^nd the resigna- 
tion of Vassar^s only two Black faculty members with Ph.D,^. the office was 
quickly reipstated by unanimous vote of the board of trustees; ^ And at 
♦Harvard, the c\)llege faculty has moved to reassert its control over policies 
affecting Black students. Hie new steps, a^ outlined apmovingly by Kilson, 
mclude ^abolishing students* hard-won rights to participation in the academic 
affairs'of the Afro^Ameritan Studies Department, establishing "an interdisci- 
plinary faculty committee- e.vc/«s/V€ of the AiJsD-to^elect new scholars for 
'permanent appomtments jointly in Afro-American sti/dies and an estabHsfied 
department, and {arrangmg) for'a successor to the present chairman." 



'.Martin A. Kilson, "The Black Experience at Hari'ard,** iVew Yi^rk Times Maga^ 
2;/ie(Scptember 2. 1973), p. 12. * ' / ' ^ 

^^ Vie ^cw York Times (December 9. 1973).^- 5^. • . 

^^Killon,op. ctu, p. 34. * / * 
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Perhaps in recognition of the need to accommodate tlic needs of ttte 
.new subgroup population of students outside the established university stmc- 
ture, a movement has developed in.maay states to expand two-year cop^eges 
and vocationally oriented post-seconfiaiy programs,^^ Many of these sclfools- 
arc located in tho- neighborhoods housing these populations, and majiy oC 
them have expended far^ieatpr efforts than the universities to recruit m/ate 
faculty oLthe same backgfOund as the subculture groups. Perhaps best 
described as geOgraphi(f ethnic colleges, they have also found it easier to ^ 
^hreaR with' some jof the traditional constraints of longer-established institu- 
. tions. But tit a time when members of subculture grougs are both weary and 
wary of being shunted off into society's sctap heap of dead-end **post secon-^ 
dary*' programs with little or no relevance either for further individual ad; 
vancejneat or for community development, tiiesc colleges are still controlled 
by the traditional forces in higher educ^tion,,,geneTally part of larger state 
university and city systems. t> 

0 

a large extent, it is dissatisfaction with the response| of coie culture- 
rased universities and, colleges that has fostered the development of alterpate 
mdcpcndent colleges controlled and run by the subculture group. The ar^- 
ment was and is tha^-'only the subgroup community itself can develop the 
kind of program and structure sijitable to its needs and respectful of its cul- 
ture. Cultural pluralism (defined^ cultural parity' among ethnic groups in a 
common society), it is held, can only' evolve from that independence. Of 
direct relevance to this position are^ a number of past traditions in American 
hfe, both in higher education and in the history of groups previously excluded 
from the American system. Higher education in America has seen the devel- 
opment of separate religious-based institutions, Nejro" colleges, and land 
grant colleges, the latterjievoted to the needs of rural populations. And as 
Barbara Sizemore has HF^^ 

Previously excluded groups forfnqd group mobility vehicles ^ 
outside the pubjic schools for they dared not depend on A insti?^ 
tu tions contrived to promote the best interest of A. Jewi^ > 
groups pulled themselves up around the synagogue and- the . 




^^c, for instance, Lcland L. Medsher and Dale TiUary, Breaking the Access 
Barrier^, A Profile of Two- Year Colleges (New York: McGraw Hil!, f971). 
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multitude Qf organKations and associations projecting the Jewish 
' - community^ The Irish Ci^Hoiics u^d thp Romah Catholic 
Church. The Chinese hatl the long;* the Sicilians the Mafia. 
•These models have been labeled Power-Inclusion Models.^'^ ... 

^ ' ' \ * • • • ^ ' » 

Once again, then, the search for the best course for social and institutional* 

, change poses the choice betyveen attempting to'change existing structures or 

creating new alternatives. >in.d as usual, valid answeis lie' m botli directions. 

In teacher trammg programs, largely in universities and college educa- 
>- tion departments, student^ pressure, for cKange was accompaitled by growing 
'public cnticism of the failure of scho.pl systems to relate to the neeifc^f Sub- 
culture students.' This .naturall> led to concerns about the character of 
^ teacher training and of teachers in tliose s^stenris.^^Charges of l5ck of both 
, respect and responsiveness to subculture group needs and values were made. . 

At least part of the solution was viewed as the need for^xpanded recruitment 
^ of subcultdfe populations to be trained as' teachers/ Further was a growing 
emphasis for bilingual teachers who could comn^nicate -with students^ Bilin- 
gualism witiiuut biculturalism\vas soon- recqgni?eti-as too limited in itWope 
and intention b> groups confronting rftese (monotultural institutions). The 
J[ shortage of curriculum materials on alf levels, anooften .the lack of data and 
research on these groups suggested' even greater vacuums in knowledge and 
J ability to cppe with demands, ; ^ ^ 

Efforts to adjust teacher training programsVperspectives in traditional 
institutions, artd more often m new and alternate institutions, were faced with 
constraints and, {iiiiitatiuns m state education departments' credentialing re- 
quire merits and^in the inflexible certification and accreditation standards of 
professional associations who saw their role a$ defenders of the system as it 
was. li was the>, after all, who h^d created the system pnd were responsible 
for rupnin^it and maintaining it. These problems are particularly acute for 

• ^ ^^ * • 

Barbam A. Sizemore, **MakinJ.the Schools a VehicI^ for CuUural Pluralism," 
in Madelon D. Stent, William R. Hazard,' and Har^y N. Rivlin (eds,), Cultural PluriiUsm 
m EihiLattott^A^iandate for Cliange (New York. Apple tan-Ccntuiy-Crofts, l973), 
p. 45- A4vo, sec Barbara A. Sijcmoie, "Separatism.^ ^>Rc^^ity Approach to Incbtsion?" 
m Robert L. Green (cd.). Racial ^^nsis in American tH^Bfation (Chicago. FoUett Educa- 
tional (-orpQraiion, 1-969), pp. 249-79. . " , , 
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new alternate institutions which must go through the process of accredftft- 
tion. • \ > ' . ^ . ; ' 

By focusinjg on the three categories of clientele io higher education^m 
the 1970's, one can see differences in the* means adopted to.,meet pressures 
for implementing a culturally pluralistic*approach. For core cHltur^jiopula- 
tions, the majority of university teacher trainm§ programs rely* on sensitjvity- 
and hiu;pan rehtions-style sessions, thaf»is, courses and plrograms which are 
directed*ar changing attitudes and behjjvior througli exploring differences and 
, learning, about ^different cultures. Ethnic studies courses Ind/or courses in 
the philosophic underpinnings of the cultural pluralism eoncept'hgve now 
become more commcMi in these programs,** Field-based teacher iraifiing ancl 
in-setvice retraining are a further expansion of tliis effort, ffi^jji the added 
ciimension of direct and early exposure^ to ^le subculture pOpulatidn. QftSn 
these programs matte a special effort to recruit more subculture fjctdty, too 
ofjpn tbSt hew faquUi^allsin the adjunct category and lacks full 5jatus4n the, 
' department. As for tneir unpact, there are no empirical evaluations^ava^able 
.which \t^ould v&rify |hat cl^anges are occurring. Participants in these pro-, 
griims, however, are generally optimistic about results. ! 

Fcor subculture college gopjilatioft^ which have made some strong mOvJt 
ment toward assiniilaiion university teacfier training programs have pre^^ht^4 
stiH'other problems' At "New Mexico Highlands Univetsity, which is*part of 
the, New Mexico system but geographically located in ^ completely Ch?cah6 
community and which now is chanigingfts orientation toChicanostudeiifand 
community mterests^ many ^of the teacher' training c^didates are cau^t*^n 
the middle, faculty indicate that, theSfe students have ^an i^leijtity probfenv*'' 
because they accepted core culture standard} and appjpacKes aitd ^re new' 
facxd with counter subculture emphasis. Many of thiitf abandoned limgQage 
as w^il as culture and must n^Av rethink their rples. At Hi^^ds, the' field 
teacln^.r training takes place both in Guadalajara, Mexico and Las Vijgfts, l^ew 
Mexico in an attempt to demonstrate to te^cheryn-iraining adjustment and 
differences m, Mexican culture anS Mexican- American, culture pa[ttcms. lit 
more thoroughly Anglo in'stitutions, e.g., the Unhrersity of IjJew. Mexico, 
Alburquerque, ^here .the proportion of. these students is still small, Jlie fteeds 
and institutiQTiaT responses, are^ifferent^ Jthnic stjidies courses and em^asis 
on , conceptual. , analysis?^ of cultural pluralist; concepts are rix^re coinmon* 
Teacher trainm^progra^ts remain mor^ traditional an these jrfstitutign^irid . 
in some ways mike it easier for thes^ more assimilated students tb fUnction, " 



Conflias about thcif o^u iicvelv)p*ncnt,and new roles, for exgtfiip4e,^W«less j 
likely to ocx;ur. Tiie^e amver*sines are also less inclined ta recruit the^smi**%" 
dents who are nof ^imilated and who might ch^Iepg^i traditional noms; 
t^iuf applies p4rtiLularr> to paraprofessionals v^prking in comiiwnity,'s(^K>qlsr^ ^ 
From an in:>Stutional perspective, althgu^i more minority facuUy aic /e. ' 
cruii^d, the programs remain ratlier traditional wiUi perliaps only, a greater , 

emphasis on the bilingual' thrust. • - • < 

• tl^is issue was discussed in several interviews with faculty and program • ^ 
heads at Anglo institutions, and although they recognize the {Wtentfal' f4r\ i 
t/ainmg larger numbers of subculture professionals by reaching into the para- • ^ 
professional- teaching assistant <!^egory, they comytaii^'that *nitersity^ k- 
quiremenfs at best do not permitVore than A.A. degre'e arrangements to Ife" ^. 
made. Even the recent emphasis oKfield based training has no{ stimulated • 
more effort to pursue degree teacher trying of these teacher assistgintsNyho 
come out of the community. 

Federal and state fundmg programs have probal^ provided thc^eatest 
stimulus to any efforts toward adjustiifg^tejcher trairiihg^o cultural pltiJ»list^ 
^afs. It has also induced modest*movement toward rc^wMig subculture .-^ 
po^mlations as a teacher traming clientele. In Ifce conte« oftQtd fc«cher 
tramm^^niefpnses. however* such efforts appear to he minimal? AgMn^^e 
are no ev^ija^io of t^||pro^ams to idenlify success or faUttrc to zcim- 
phsh goals, moJb^^f^ gRs are not clearl]^ articul^iied and fn^asureMgnts of ; 
progress have yet to^be^evelope^r B^bilingual-bfculturaV program at. UC* 
Riverside does attempt sorftt^iae^ of knowfedge arid »ttifu^ before afld ^ 
after the program but the ^d^imsbtrtots^ progr*am dp.gjaim limited eon- 
fidence in both the procedures*dnd tlm^Stts* 

' ^ I 

' It IS n'tfleworthy that teacher training' programs-or more pre(;iscly, 
department? or scl^ools of%ducationr-in t^ese universities have limited con- • 
tact with eSinic'studie? programs that hire Ij^en instituted in thwr own uni-, 

^ersities. Such resources* are* rarejy used b^ teachfir training progranfs, and in 
.fact competiuon often develops ovex courses whic*h are atternptingto proyltfy 
mights into the cultural heritage of^,particuIar g^oup. Tn some ethnic^. 
'^dtesptograms^and fffcujjty may themijeiyes'be guilty of prefe\rjj\g1sol^idh , 

' on 'the cartipus aM*% choosing not to*nflu'encef*eacher traifling tVogrfflS / 
antl their ifadure to become part of*tltfc traditionaKcplle^_$tniCtureTnay^ll 
resuR th their#uituna*te demise. An iijfttresting circuni^s,t&nQti has 4eveloped in. * ^ 
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that K^gard under •re.c|r^l> approved California jegisltitferr which requires 
teachers^ in frawiing to receive trammgjn niuIticuluicaT^rogfiams. Educatioi]t . 
schools a^d departments are encouraged t6 develop tl\ese pjr.ograms as apart * 
of thcH cfpdeniialing po\^er and it is anticipate'd that ihey Vill avoid ^ven * ^ 
njore tlie ethnic studies program courses which 'have be e^ available. E^nic ^ 
•studies fasultiesiin ifiese ins|g^tions»inan.atcd their co|ice^ that the legisla- 
tion, wijile well intentioned,vna> be the excuse*f5'f a^dort^ent of ethnic ^ 
^dl{s nraditional.Ang!o instrtutions. At Fresno Slate Colleg^, the Educa- 
tiote^DepartFnenJt ,^d th^olleg!^ liberal arts pldfining had alreadK' exclj|^ded 
the BIbsk anJi La Raza s1u|i0S piograms from the^lans to meet Jhese State 
/tetchcr traiayigreqiiremeiiis, - . .* • 

^ • * Nlt^asunng tWe ef(ec;tiv^ness"of*iq^cher Kainingprograms with regard ta 
their itat^^i guj^ose olexpandin^ consciousness of multicultural phenomenon 
,is a J!fficul4*^k. ftive^NUie fact that we have'>et,to detenmne opeiatioruJ 
prucedures fd<y«d^rj^who^ die better teachers, our evaulauoR^of whether ^ 
5rugrams.^3re train^g better .fe^hers is^seyerely limited. pbvibusly,^Jradi- v 
tioiial qiiA^titati\e measlres th^tT^e to doU^ irvputs ox tesUcore outputs 
\rc*the ni^st r^adify av^d'ablc pigg«dbi:^ but are^particuJarl^nsatisfactory 
at^this*conjtcxt.* If ^e purpose pf thelnihuraJ pluralist thrust is oiltural 
^ deit^ocrSc>, as Castaneda^^ mairrtains,^wc nju^valuate whatkgicturc and/^ 
or prpcedRr^s are best'^abfe to achie^et^these* eiute', and tranmte them into 
teacher iraining|prggrams. If attitudinM clia^iges are^ou^^|, differ$^^e^4ji^ 
gb3s related tg j^oncepts of\elf;Wntity amLgroup co^isciousaessjoo often 
cftnfiisc nieasuremerfts of* results. this «^port,suggests^ tlft answers mz^^ . 
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^ related K)-^jn fact*the deter- 



i |nd of who trains them 



var> accoxding t© the_ category of stui 
43[iina(tip;j, qC the clientele selected tc 
KjtseltiM output as welfcan ftiput, 

V . . "Hie thirds catggoo' bf^^^dent clientele whiclyaniv^ 

jhis. dcjcSde art the*growin|7iumber of nonassm3ila^(l^bcuItur^ 

^.•an^ pethapsr^evtn mbre^ignificant, potential students Cthose_*nbt''l}ein&. 
vrtache^ bf^the ufiiversit£^b^aOse they dp n6t nneet traditi^al adinis^ons ][ 
standards). * indeed'^ cultural,glurtli$|n is.cha'o^Heri^ed by thVpresencajn '^^ 
a society of stibcultur^ groups which have manag(Kl^to. keep th^j/subcu}(ural 
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identities intact, then tins third groilpsjs the one whose destiny is most 
inextricably tied in with the eventual acltiexement of cultural pluralism. 
Wth the exception of the geographic ethnic collegh referred to above, Anglo 
institutions \of higher education are not oriented toward this population. 
Some of the|n, as we have seen, are returning to familiar patterns of op)eration 
after brief, half-hearted experiments m accommodation to minonty needs. 
'But their own institutional structure and assimilationist'mode, th?y have 
found, do not permit them to relate significantly to'this population. 

It is probably as a result of this fact of life that new alternative insti- 
tutiont of higher education have emerged.* These new institutions are com- 
munity based and community (subculture) oriented. They were founded by 
indigenous leaders who leco^ized the Severe limitations of traditional insti- 
tutions. Rob.ert Hopver, one of the founders of NairoT}i College in East 
Palo Alto, California, indicated that the stimulus for the creation "pf the 
vcoliege was cle^^rly the inability of Black students to succeed in Anglo institu- 
tt^ns. He further stresses the failure of those institutions to train people to 
; 'in their ovv^cornmunities. That combination of motivations led the 
,East^^o.Alto group tQbudd an indigenous stmcture from day care through 
coIlegeV) perfonn these mrtctions for themselves. Only recently this group 
took ovti control of the l(Jcal Ravenswood Sc]jooI District, and nQ,w sees its 
role as i)UlWing teacher training and retraining in the school district. Simi- 
larly, the Rough Rock Demonstration ;^^ol on the Navajo Reservation has 
moved towarayexpansnon of teacher training'in the school itself rather than at 
the Anglo universities. Both, however, must face the overwhelming problems 
of accreditation, \hich continues to rest in the traditional universitie^s and 
state departments oN^ucation. Funding for staffing such programs is also a 
major coi\cern. • , " ^ 

Several alternate institutions, seemingly more within the Chicano com- 
,munity, are a direct outgrowth of failure to establish meaningful programs in 
Anglo institutions. UniversidaA de Aztlan, Jacinto-Trevino, and Juarez- 

^ Lincoln were started by Chicano or'Indian faculty formerly attached^ to larger 
traditional institutions who claim their effort was a fmitless one and not 
possible to'acccmplish. Thtir view is that only institutions whiqh are a part 

'• Sltil?^ community, and direc|ed toward its interests and needs, can adequately 
tpr? professionals toseive the community. They further suggest that cultural 
pluralism can only be effected, as a. product of their establishing status and 
independence through separate ins'titutions. The distinctive character of these 
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.allemate cumniumt> (jubvuUure^oriented and run inititutions is the develop* 
ment of an ideolog> and/or strategv whith is related to larger purposes and 
goals. * i 

Although tlear differences are* apparent in the character and thrust of 
^suth insututions. there remaW that spcufic commitment to independent 
status as a meaiis of achievuig status and respe^ct in a culturally pluralistic 
society. The range of purpose, is evident in the dispersal model of the Indian 
colleges (oth'er than NCC) which sea their immediate role as devefoping 
satellite instilutions throughout (he reservations to reach people ajid meet 
needs on an immediate level At the Suite Gleska Rosebud Sioux community 
Lollege, this inJudes training carpenters and road builders and providing an 
imipediate functional role for the^g^ln the conimumt>. Students are a part 
Jf the Lommunity and are trained^tb contribute to the development of the 
^ummanityT The dispersal model is antithetical to the traditional Anglo con- 
cept of a large central structure and administration. The response tojmme- 
diate community needs and interesTs is also contrary to the traditional 
concept Cvf the university as a collection of books and scholars dedicated to 
pursuing and dispensing a speerfic.body'of knowledge. It also violate^ the 
notion of the "neutral/' truth*seekmg university removed from commu^xjrty 
problems. * * * • ^ 

Because the underlying goals of thile alternate colleges is the training 
of indjgenuus populations to service their ovvn communities, staffing of the 
faculties as well as recruitment of students is more totally subculture based. 
This often means traditional standards for staff recntitment and student ad- 
missions arc Ignored. In several iost^ces, uncfedentialed orev^h uneducated 
(in the formal sen^e of the term) oOfflmunity persons are recruited as staff.' 
The Rough Rock teacher training program/for instance, uses a local Navajo 
medicine man to ♦each Navajo" culture to its teacher trair\ees. These practices 
naturally would present great difficulties to state education departments and 
accreditation agencies who are facing evaluations of these institutions. The 
new msututions themselves are burdened with'the proljlem of accreditation 
particularly vifhen they are in early periods of development* They cannot 
attract some students because of their inability tp provide credit and/ or 
licensing in professions- For some, this is worked out with larger flexible 
msntutions like Uniyertity Without Walls (UWW) 'or Specific universities; 
Suite Gleske uses Bl^ck'^Hills State^South Dakota State, and University of 
Colorado Graduate School, Rough Rock is using UNM. But generally, the 



maximum they have §utceedcd in getting is A.A^. credit. None feave yet 
arhieved status for the B.A. degree. 

r A mpre d^taile'd exploration of these alternate institutions is appropri- 
ate to understanding t.heir role and function, and the section on Community-^ 
Based Colleges attempts to do dial. 

This survey of clienteles and' institutional response suggests that a 
v^nety of options have developed ^according to the kinds of institutions, 
relating to the prpfclem. Given the distinctive differences in the kinds of 
clienleie. this is probabl) most appropriate. 'An evaluation of their impact^ 
must relate back ts^'purpo^e, values and intentions, and all'types of jnstitu- ^ 
tions cannot, therefore, be judged on tiie same bases. ^ ' 



'University-Based Teacher Training and Cultural Pluralism' * , 

The call'in recent >ears for cultural pluralism in education has found a^ 
major response m established Anglo universities, part of this response has' 
taken the form of special programs and/or "mstitutes'\aimed at training or 
reuainmg personnel in the public schools.; Tlie re were t\^i0 major pressures 
on the traduional universities, student and communitx^ demands for ethnic 
studies programs and increased hinng of minorit> faculty members, and ^it^ 
tractive new sources of outside funding for such programs. 
• 

In'general. th^ efforts of these programs fail' into one oj both of two 
categories. Some concentrate on traiqdiig, to sensitize (uture or in-service 
teachers to the cultural attributes of their pupils, while others woflc'on de- 
signing curnculum modules or materials oricrvted to a particular subculture 
group^ A number of programs combine both training and curriculum develop- 
ment. The progrtims liave also provided research and (jareer-enhanciTig oppor- 
tuniues for education specialists in such are^ as psyohology, anthropology, 
hnguisticx re/dmg. curriculum development and the like. NcTarly all of them 
are 'based on bilingual and/or bicultural approaches in education. 

Because attempts to institute these new programs were re'^isted in the 
traditional departments, ihcy were for die most part established as separate 
entities with their own administrative structures and staffs ahd as appendages 
to the university. As a rule, these programs posed no threat to the 



msmuuonal structures or the broader pohcies of the^universities to which ^ ' • 
they were tied. Man>, in fact, had astonishingly little contact witli traditiojtal,^ 
departments and regular faculty which logically would share it^in8h:eSts.*''*\ 
The fact that they were aot incorporated into the pemanent university 
structure but remained relatively isolated is an indication,. p^Aaps, o^^f ^ 
limited msntutionai commitment \o the concepts and practices of^QultCirat / . 
pluralism as it /elates to the schools. Eflinic studies, people irpund^ the ^ • 
country have indicated their concern that they were unable to influence > . ^ 
established college programs and procedures, or to estabiish^ their ov^ status'; ^ t^J 
and now in a period of budget crisis, they are^likely t«o be the mb^t ex{5end- 
able programs oh campus. ' \ 

In order to survive in their university settings, moreavei;, many ^pfciai <y *^ 
programs themselves- engage in activities which are not toff differerit from . 
traditional departitiehtal practices. In the case of teacher ttainiijg or .^duca- * 
tion research, much effort is direcle'd at discovering thej^conditlghs and . , f 
methods which are most'conducive to learning m cy^turally different children. 
This approach is particularly compatible with the needs of lirger uniy^t^ie^ ^ > 
to maintain their current structure. • ' ; / . - ' 

Attempts to accojnmodate tlie particular learning. styles' of miiiority,- 
' group children* and seeking to insure respect m the classroom foi; children's 
cultural values^ however, is not necessarily an accepted, mbdel. Mo^t specia- , \- 
lists assume that there is a single learning style appropri^ite to Angl<3 children 
which should be reflected both 'tn the teachmg^tyies of most t^qch^rs trained 
at majority ' institutions and m the j[o(? ^r'^glo pubRc Schools. ^Since the • 
values implicit ,in these teaching s|yjes'are alien tp what, ^re perceived as the 
:ie5 of the cultural aibgroup in Question, an aitemate set of teachirig^tTate- 
' :^b*is souglvt. From a recognitioif of the uftiCary v^alues rfiflectec^ \ii rnajority - 
public schooJvthere seenv^'ib'come the questionable inference ^&at a unitary 
iterDative should be developed for use with children of ajiiltural subgroup. . 
But this. IS a fmbrealiing^and ov^r-gmplifica'tion of thersftuatiOri in majority - 
j>clioolb» where the failure tu recognize diversity of learning s^lcS and values 
even among chddren' of 'the sa??re cultural group; has i?een ah issue fpr some 
Um^. The value which is cited most often^as a'partic\ilarly$alient feature of * 
traditional t'eac^g methods is the encouragement oFcompetitiOn among 
-children to bv^ost performance. Competitiveness, it is. point'ei oqt; is antithS- 
tical t-q the cooperative ethic' which Native Americans*, say» childr^l.eam at 
home. Indian children are unable to adapt Jo the alien methods and tliuS do^^ 
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Hot leanu It would be a nustake, however, to conclude that the values which 
admittedlv predominate in the educational system are universally shared by 

, Anglos, On the c'onlrary, some white parents are opposed to the competitive 
ethic and are themselves forced into trying to overcome at home'^what they 

-consider alien v4ues fostered at their children's school. The qiiestion^ then, 
is Wfhether hew prrograms ainjed at specific minority groups mi^it not make a 
similar error by assuming there is a single set of values appropriate. to a sub- 
culture group, and that it can be captured in ^ curriculum .o; a training 
program. 

All this.is'not to deny the considerable utility the^eis in analyzing and 
identify mg the values which, certamly do underlie teaching methods in the 
majority of public schools. Nor is it to say tliat aftemate values or values 
^^hicb seem to predommate in subcultures should not.be researched aad 
articulated as part of effort to understand tlie learning needs of chflHren 
who migfit^have them. It.is merely to point out the potential danger in pre« 
sunting to replace one set of perceiyed values with another as the basis of an 
educational program for afiy group of chilclren whose Vonly" basis of com- 
monali^ is a shared.,culTural background. To do so woiSld })€ to deny tlie 
spectrums of opinion and'vali^esv^ithin each .minority community. 

, ,The 4)res}jmption of a 5et:0f .values discj^verable wTthin a su'bcultural 
^o^up which may tlicn^ be, teachable gives rise to a^problem, other than that 
everyone may not agree with Uiem- Fof Qrtce values are identified, it m^st 
be ^deLide-d what to do with them. Althou'gli it is one thing to understand and 
jespept a,se> o? vdlue«,and "quite 'anotjher to adopt or promptejhera, the 
&purating. jme c.an be aVme on^, Few people would be willing to s^y that a// 
th^ldbntifiarblje values of a partii^uiar group are.ppsitlve and'worthy. of being 
prvmoted (Toj.ost that statement ^one^woufd only think of som&,^f the. 
values which featur^grbminently in An^o societjA*) Yet to teach expheitly 
frorT)~aseij>f values^is implicitly to qccept them as^gcrod. . . 

fake, for example, a progran^ such a? Project Hollow Th'tougliat UC 
Riverside. Hik program has designed, a curriculum for Mexican- American 
pupils which includes^Ujje^t^^ in "culturje matching teaching 

strate^es.**, TfiaJ i^ to s§y, a manual has been produced in .whioh certain^ 
asn?'?ts\of CWc^no culfure^ such :as the' primary importance ofjamily rela« 
fioit^ips, jhC'cOoperatiy^^ the emphasis on modeling behavipr-ajre 

identifoa/aivd tcanSate.d into prescrip'tions.¥or teacher%ehaviors which will 



reinforce them (see page 56), fur example, ways to reward acts of coopera- 
tion or ways" to encourage emulation of desired behavior. One of the cate- 
gories is called ^'Showing sensitivity to appropriate sex roles", here teachers 
arc directed to accept and encouragfe the sex role stereotypes of the children- 
to "respect boys' attempts to' be *manly* (e.g.)'when they show bravery," to 
"admire girls' attempts at self-adomment'* and not to challenge the children's 
. concepts of what are "bo>s' activities" and " girls' activities." Predetermined 
role distinctions based on sex, a notion which is also deeply ^ embedded in 
mainstream white society, would seem likeiy to be a value open at least to 
discussion if not clear-cut disagreement. 

If an educational program is explicitly to incorporate cultural values, 
then one is faced with a choice either of treating tz// the subcultural values as 
good, which seems "alisurd, or of differentiating between good /or poative, 
productive, constructive) values, to be adopted and bad (negative, counter 
productive, destructive) values to be avoided or overcome. Since these choices 
are ultimately matters of preference rather than of fact, the question arises: 
who is to make these choices, and according to what criteria? 

It woul^ be futile, incidentally, to suppose that the clioices th^emselves 
^ may be avoided. Evert if it were possible (and it. is not) to teach without 
vilues, few people would try to do so. It has always^^en a prime function pf^ 
public education to help induct young people into society by inculcatiog 
them with certain dd'sirable values and suppressing certain undesirable ones. 
The problem for minority groups in this country has been that the choices 
were made for them, and too.ofteii at their expense. 

y^'^^'M^Uhe movemenl for cultured pluralisfh^in education jri'eahs anything, it 
'\ means that any choices to be made regarding the cultural values represented 
m the classroom will be made by the irniividuai cultural groups themselves- 
and not imposed by a dominant but alien majprity. It is no doubt in recogni- 
ition of this principle that many of tiie university- based bilingual, bicultural 
iprograms described here (including UC Riverside's Follow Througli Project) 
vveic citablished by faculty members whose etlinicity was the same as those 
at whom, the programs were^directed.' The challenge has been taken up, it 
might appear^ by t}\ose very subgrbli:^ individuals who are uniquely placed 
t6 make informed, authoritative ch^ces on behalf of their people. This, in 
any event, is what has occurred, as minority faculty have designed and 
directed variojis programs fropvtheir university bases. 



\ TUeAV irnuiltbct o< reasons, however,- why this ijiay be a less than 
satisfactory solution. For one, the established universities and teacher train- ^ 
mi iftstim'tiutis theii}selves have been Iargel> jesponsibU foL instilling and per- 
45$tualing the very values and practices whi^>hr have been folipd to undGonirie 
,;cuUurai pjinaiiiym. TJie vtlue& at these traditional institutions, moreover, 
are as. niuch a pruduot ofmstitutionalized sjijittures. at^titudes and practices 
a5^ the)' are more readily" changeable curriculum content. In light of the 
Values implicit in the.university **culture/* values witKwUich any fuH-fledgQd 
^participant =iA the culture must necessarily 'reach ah accommodation, it \voi^l9 
seem'hV^jy Questionable oj:ict apm to look^to tfiese tradition-bound insti- * 
tutii^ns^ for^pnniary leadershfj? m rhaking Critical education choice^s. This in 
fail seem^* Jbe^ihe coudusion .reached b> a number of fontierly upivejsity- 
ba^ed r«ii^o'dty i^embers who have left found their own C(^wwwrt f/j- based 
instmi'tions, . ' ». '* • 

« J.J.Bot eveii. ifji these new institutions th<^ question remains, who^is to 
mite.jjtfi^^.^i^'^^^^ tbrl^mmunuy'based education? If the object is \o aVoid' 
^thepa^te\]^;i^rive of values' an^ chqicevbeing^irnposed from outside, then 
*e drawer /wi/dW^i^cm ig be that the communily its«lf miht make those. 
<ii6iceL...f o-ijh^.'i^ new altemaie institutions have not Vepro- 

/.duced ihe.^ej'UjSt,.^rofjB^^^^ and value system^ 

uf the. Mttiv?r5jtiei.(4u^oygh^ ^Qf? ta^e). /They have ^fmctured diemselve^, 
according to the "imm.cidiate ne|ds of thTcomhiunities tho^ serve^.not accord- 
• TJCig feo> m^jtittitipnal needs of a^|'^^ervi6^vuri ' They have looked for 

\^jj^^^4ilrcJLTI>^^g^,^ comaiumties they serve into.the decision- 

;'|mW^!ij^fo^^^^^^^^ d.me these things in a.variety of^ 

y,ay$ fn»jroi^,5?mv''tO^Tn&^^^ diversity .oif vSlues ^nd possible ap- 

''proatfl^|^s.3^thin;.eac:h, c\>rnmuaity^"The iniporta^ji thing is that they 
.ajte^tbilvU^ommMn^^^^ msiUUtiont (Jhe other reason' is that the solu- 
tion ^oc5 not lie-. 11) r^.placmg one -sri of values with a new one, but in provid- 
mg>tfie mstiii^tidnaf means fijf jiriinority tohimuiiities- (o arrive at their own 

In ordief for .IniQQnty community mWl^irls tb particlRa^e'intellig^htly 
/indecb.lon makirigythey must he ^quately-^^^^ There- 
" £ur<5» to the ia^rit!/h*t,universit'y-$po^^ pFograniscpn tribute 

.iV, .tlil.u knowledge .b^jljVolvjng parc.nts and oiHer CQV^^^n\ty meipT?ers, they 
^ie pVovidrnga-feai servtce. .Tliey';Msaperfj{?rrti^hn^^'^anr^^ 
41 theoretical ftart^ewprk for the .Articulation bfcultural Values from, which ^i/ 



communities will mak^ ihcir clioicej>. Tlus is a research function which some 
of the cummunit>-tw:ie J colleges ma> be immediately equipped to handle 
In short, thcrM^ piaC«. for borh. ' ^ ^ • 

B> reviewmg the publicity for ^ome of the "innovative'* teacher trMn- 
mg programs in traditional universities one can glean the general 5Cope of 
practices designed?© increase teacher sensitivU> to subculture needs. 

In 1966 Central Missouri Stat^ College' received the distinguished 
achievement 'award for excellence in teacher education of the American Asso- 
Ration of Colleges for Teacher Education. ,„The award recognized the col- 
lege's'^, development aiid iniplementation of on education program for 
prospective" teachers of lk\Q cf^urally different child. ^ y 

* • • • ' y 

The program was cooperatively develop^vby an instmctional ytfeam 
composed uf fdtulty members from the Jlelds of sociology, psych61offl(,.read* 
mg and education, pie triner-city program provides fof two o^nsecutive 
twelve-week blocks taken /iurilig the student's senior year. BlocK I correlates 
pro7essional subject vrwtter with orientation to the inner-cit^.- Activities orf 
canipus are seminars, discussions, lectures and work in the materials center. 
Off-campus activities include extensjve visits to vnner-city hemes, schools, 
an^l 'public and pnvate agencies, an^ conferences with personnel from these 
mstituuons. Block II is full-time inner-city student teachmg combined with 
on-the-job seminars under the supervision of the staff and involving profes- 
sional from the KansdsCit> schools and public an4Vnvate'agencie;$ of Kansas 
City. 

• if 1 

In the spring of 196?^» £^n elementary student teaching program id dis-' 
advantaged area schools was initiated at the University of Minnesota. Pre- 
yiousl> students were randomly selected and placed In lower, middle or 
high-mcome* area schools. It has finally been realized that those student 
teachers ^and teachers placed in urban area/low income Schools required 
special assistance and guidanctf to be effective in those schools. To begin 
with, the selection cnt^ria called for. students with satisfactory academic 
records,- successful wbrl^ expenence with groups of children in the youth 
activities community program in tlieir junior year, well-adjusted, rnature in4x? 
vidudls .as mJivated b> personal autobiographies and recofds, and most im- 
portant^ exceptional teaching ability and flexibility during their ficst quarter 
o/ student teachmg. Potential candidates who w^re recommended by their 



/ 

/ 

/ • * 

firsi->(Uafter universit> i>upervb^ ,were given the option of taking their 
second sjtudeitt teaching experience in an inner-cit> school, or remaining in a 
middle or upper-income area. ' ' f 

There was extensive mteraction^between university supervisors and* 
target-area schools personnel. Within *two ye jars, the special program was 
made a permanent part of the student teaching department at tlie University 
of Minnesota. There continues to be community involvement in the form of 
seminars conducted by resource people from the area. 

The central objective of the Tufts University project and their **inter-' 
group relations curriculum" is to advance young people toward behavioral 
objectives which will jjring "the realities* of human relations in our nation 
much closer to the great ideals of the democratic doctnne." Their pro^^rami 
wa> developed with tlie' understanding that one of the great needs of educa-' 
tjun m the United States/was to develop tools for leaping apd teaching 
strategies,' especially at tiie elementary school level, designed to help grade 
school students have a/better balanced picture of the racial ancl cultural 
Ilifferences which mtWnccd the gro\vth of American life and which play such 
a vital role in our coatemporary society,^ * « « 

T{ie .University of Georgia education model is based on tlie hyppth^sisl 
that an effeJtive teacher education program is built around the job which the 
teacher performs. In their view the svihgols are agents to pass on the values 
and knowledge of society, jhey have stated eight values which this' model 
attempts to further: ,^ ' * 



1. • 


Respect for ^he worth and dignity of evety individual ^ 






Faith in man's capacity to make rational decisions 




3. 


Shared respons^ility for»the common good ' , 




4. 


Moral and religious values > ' -j ' :< 




5.- 


Emotional health ' ^ / 




6. 


Competence, even excellence for all * ^ 




7. 


Respect for the democratic process / ,j 




?• 


Pluralisrp , 





Many pn^grams of 'this style and thrust have^^een adopted In Anglp 
institutiohs^aroUnd the country. This study lobj(ed at sofne of the most 
publicized of these. ^ ' * t 




^ Follow ThrouglV Project, University of California at Riverside - 

Tlie* FoUow Through Project, a federally furided program based at the 
University of Califpmia at Riverside, provides a complete teaching and 
learning package for the primary grades (K - 3) iij a local school, Cucamong; 
Elementary SthooL Its director is Manuel Ramirez, a psychologist wh 
research on culturally-related teaming styles forms the theoretical foundadoi^ 
of the program. Ramirez has found <hat Anglo children and Mexican-Ameri-^ 
cad childrein each have their own "preferred" le^ming^ styles which result 
from 'their respective cultural environments. Most teachers, however, teach.' 
to the Anglo leammg style. To leave the child no choice but to adopt the 
unfamiliar leammg style would be to deny that child's culturaiidentity and 
so to violate, the principle of cultural democracy. Thi^ latter concept was' 
developed by Castaneda,^^ and is basic to the UC program; It Refers to each 
chdd**5 right to his oun cultural identity. It is the cote concept of the Follow 
Tlfr<i^^ program, which is also known as t|ie Project for Development of 
Culturally Democratic Learning Ef^ironments^ 




^ The best way to achieve thes^^culturallyydempcratifi^tearning environ- 
ments, it was felt, would be to open up line^'of communfcation and under- 
standing between the classroom and tli<i h^jine. Tlie participation of parents 
m the educational process was conydered^ essential. Parents are ^lus encour- 
aged ti) visit classrooms, to work with tne children arid to contribute where 
they can to the bilmgual-bicultural currkulum. The school staff includes four 
teacher-parent ''associates wl^ act as liaisonTVisitmg^l^Omes to, explain the 
program, encourage visits to the school, deliver home'snidy,ggackages for 
pare/its to work Sn with childjen and encourage participation in scKoOl WQrkr 
sliop's and the Parents Advisory Committee., This latter body makes recom- 
nnendations on school and project policy; its-role may best be indicated, per- 
haps, by a line from a project brochure which states that their suggestions 
**are almost always useful when it comes time for curriculuni revision." The 
workshops are designed further to acquaint parents wfth the school adrninis- 
iratioif. the districts and the prograrn, as v^ell as, to teach them to^wr'the 
take-home learning materials.. Several parents have also beAfrtecmited to 
mstru'ct ifrf the Spanish as a Second Language for TeaclxcfsprOgrarn.^ThcreJis 



no mechanism for the rating of teacher performance b> parents, aliliough we . 
were told the> **know what's going on. Once ^vhen the> were dissatisfied 
with a teacher, the parents were able to get rid of her." 

. All^teachers and teachet associates tparaprofessionaIs,'*'one per teacher) 
.are trainj^i in wkaLare called ^'culture and cognitive st>le matching' teaching 
strategie^,^ developed by .theiprojecj staff. These strategies are intenxied to 
make teachers serlsitive to the cultural values and learning styles of Mexican- 
Amencan* children. Ramirez and his associates have worked' out detailed 
b^hfiVior patterns for teachers in ^ven situation) which s^rve^not only to 
recognize, but also to reinforce what they have identified as cuhural values 
of Mexican- Americans. Softife, examples of prescnbed behaviors include the 
following: / " • ' » . ' * • 

- * The* teacher and associate should comnfuruc ate 'with the child . 
\^ through hugs, pats, having hiiiVor heAsit <3in'J!jer lap, meaningful 

looks, smiles, putting her ami around the chili * . . 

TJ).ey should* tell (the.children) things about tlieir own life, show 
theni pictures, of their families, hive their families visit tneir 
» school sometimes. 
^ - Th^ te^eher' should encouragfe \ c^ooperative attitude about class- 
room behavior. She should pOinUout that good behavior reflects 
^ ,.on*ev.eryone in the room. ' ^ 

And tmdef *'Sl\owing sensitivity sek roles": ^ t 

- The teacher or associate should respect^oys' attempts to \>c 
'*manly" when they sHow .bravery, boast that "It doesn't hurt,'\^ 

^ etc. She should admire girls' attempts at self-adomment (*'*What a 

, pretty ribbon you have in your hair/') . 

Other phases of iKe training include a Spanish as a Second Language fipr 
Teachers program, which prepares teachers and associates to present class- 
, ^ort) lessons in Spanish, in-service and summer training worksliops; and^^ 
metho;(J calle*d "bug-m-th^-ear,'' consisting of a wireless device vrom by the 
teach^j thruuglj which the trainers ('Ueacher supervisor" on the j^roject stafO 
gw.e instant suggestions indfeedbackdyringthe actlial teaching process. 

. This teacher traming (urogram is unrelated administratively to the 
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timversit>*s School orHJtiicuu<>yv.i^x an> t;ther department,, iltho^^ there. ' 
IS iibse vdupe ration With p\e jepartmeiit 'of €hic^ Moreover, due 

evijenjiv loiari unfe^pon^ive deaa, thef^ is *1iitle cooperation or j:ommuni*.^. , 
wation*' between the Follo^^ ThrpS^ Project 4Ad .the Educniion Sch<56L 
tjdining ut Folluy^ Thruugh t^^iers js furjJed b> ti\e fede.raj government* 
^id.L/perated through the^ FuUoW 'TlUuMgh office, PirapWesSion^s trained 
..b> FoUuwr; TlhcuuEh ind> receive juhiuf ^oUcge .credits from Chaffee Junior^*" 
College, byf other^fhan^ ^nglersumrher extension CQU]F§e,UC Riverside give^- . 
^no ttedus for iheprpgranlL Ramirez teaAes a ofur^ called tissues in Bilin* 
^^-^ B;cuhura!;^c'atiidri'' inGt^^iQSj^ * 

. Tjie jp^xofi;ram has rea^het^ Jj^^^cn fbity and fifty teachers: and aides in - 
, ^ Its five >ear3*uf operaliun, intludiug mi4 this, year, six Qt <vhom are*Chic,anp** , 

aides' m Foflcvr Jhrough cla^ooin^ ^e trained alpng with the teachers^ 
. ' ^^veral have gun^, im tp get ff. A.>, but at tjjh^r/coljege^'^not UCRjiJ^Hier^'s * 
. a pf<f)btenUn fun(]iri^.h?ie:" f *;' / ^ ^ • ; V - 

^ Minority CcOup Cuth^l Awareness Center (University of. New Mexico) - . ^ , 

Funded bv Title N of ^ihe Gdvil Rights Agtahd atftached to tf!teColte|e> » 
9( £ifucaiion * at*UN\M: ii> th;e Minority Group" Cultural Aw^ren^iss Center, . 
directed b> Juhn Aragon^ de^igiJe^ Yu promote activ^tic'S mid proHde^services\|J^v- 
^ ' ^hlCh vvill fead tu mutual*'resp^j;,t and Ui^deistitndin§'an^6ngjtj>.ejnbers ofdif 
ferem*cultarargrk^i^p^ widun. ihe^St^te of New Sf^Xico* The Activities take 
^.. the funii^iuf sefninah-and^workships ^ loi^al schoOr:^^ ... 
' . i^sbtaoce uj the* areai> urcarnculun>V(iahge,.and. the devjtapment'of new ' 
tnatenajis to reflect the cultar'^? djVersity in' .ther state an4 ■**mTiumize »the 
daniiging^^ffcibts uf tKe'impoSitioij of a single cultoje" in*the schools. Tliese ^ 
^ services gwf^?b are pruvldeil at the liVvitation of local schooLoWicials. 

\ • , "The Cehter ubvi6ti^{>. \Op?ratos on the^preniise that the educational 
. pr<.>blenis of rj^uiunty children igsult fron\ an insufficierit **aware,nl5lss" of^ 
sub-culture groups on the part of schbol.peopfc..,^The Vorlcsliop it pf^^^dcs for' ^ 
teacljets, for' exanTple, focuses on a culture fcreaking it dpwii^lhlo com- , 
ponent ^ateguries. such as. modes of drpss, food and drink, songs 4ndMarv:es, . 
^ hii>tur> dni su forth. The mat^nals it reootnmends place heavy eftiph^sis ^n 

"nunurit> group Cultural heroes and the overall contribution^f ofihiriorftieS ' 
to United S^tes culture/* All this^jresmnably ^yiife^icouragetfji. die Recipients 

*' ' ;s7 \ - ; - 
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of Ab^knowle^ge (i.e. teachers) new attitudes of respect and understanding,^ 
^ ^ wfaicli lyill tiien be reflected in iniproved classroom behiavior. (it might be 
added thatiince the Ccniei deals vAUx schoc* faculties throughout the state, / 
the majority of its ** recipients*' are Anglo teachers.) * 

* The chain of assumptions here— that educational failure can be checked 

by chan^g teacher behavior, and that^changes in teacher beh^ior can be 

> . effected.by chtoging attitudes, and that attitudes can be changed by providing 
better undentanding through more information-seems calculated ^more to 
delay dedsive change than to promote it It W9uld certainly be difficult to 
... "conceive of an approach less threatening to the basid structure jof established 
educajicsial institutions. This may ih pait^account for the position of respect 

* jyhich^e Center enjoys withm the College of Education, where it has beeq. 

' T*! * operating for over four years. The cautious approach .which appears as the 
Center^s hallmark was vividlV summed up, in fact, during an interview w^j^p 
this, associate directof* who remarked, "When we're giving a \yorlcshop for, say, 
50' teachers, in a school somewhere, we figure that if we manage to alienate or 

f . vpsct just bnJe; even, pne, of those teachers, then we haven't done our job. 
" 'i We can^t afford to turn anybody off." 



Institute for Cultural Pluralism, California State Unweraty, SaitDiego 

The Institute for Cunutal Pluralism is an administrjitive agenty within 
• tha ^chooj^f l&du'cation at SaitDiegd State Univera^y, where its main pur« 
pose IS ,lto xodfdinate; and carry out the sclioors Multi-Cultural Education 
plan.. The* Institute itselfis in its, second year, having spent its first year with 
the piJlege of E(^ucation £lt the University of New Mexico. \ ^ 

TheJCP w^ formed in4ependently in 1972 under an agreement with 
; Teaci\er Corps. The pljM was fo'r^the Institute to attach itsplf tb^a College, of 
Education vAere it.vvould prbniote and coordinate the collet's research arid 
prograrn develoT?«Tej5t''iri the area of CMltural pllisalisrii.. Once established, 
\ f^j^h^jiic^rps agreed to fund thj5,Jhstitute tp provide technical assistance to - 
IcHial TcachW^C^^i^^,.p^rojects. the Wv^rsity. would have to undertake a fef-* 



\ tm amount of adniilUfiraUyi^;.^ After a survey Of.* 

\ ulftvcrsitxes 'vv^hos^ philosoph&i|)f^eduQation: were corhpatible with JLCP's 

|oals, terms wSreje ached With Ul^^ich was^veloping^a multi^^^^ 
; '^p^^m arid looked^ to the Inst^fite to ^ftjijj its impflemientation. 
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During its year in A{bWerque (1972-73), Sie Institute ^nga^ in a 
variety of activities. Peihapsthe one most representative^bf the Institute's 
'work was its efforts to develop ahd field test a series of instrifcu^'onal mo4ule$. 
for .Us Oral Language Assessment Training (OLAT) program. OXAT is a 
.training package designed to provide teachers both .with a greater awareness 
of language functions and Variations and with diagnostic abilities v^Wch would 
enable them to make individualized prescriptions according to each child*$ 
language comp^t^nce". These two phases axe two components of a projected 
six, which tqgethej will* compose a comprehen^e training program for cul- . 
tuial pluralism cadDlcd Community, Home Culturti Awareness and^jmguage 
Training (CHCALY). The other components are a^hilosophy of education 
for the culturally and* (inguistically different; cuWal-Jiomc^ommi^ 
awareness, a pool of specific instructional objectives a^leading stritegfes; 
and finally, strategies for effecting pqative change in the syWm. * 

Thus far, only tte/ linguistic pbaie's (OLAT) have beek^gfcT^^ J 
{Actually, ^^ork^had begpn on. OLAT Wore tl^Jnstlm^/locj^e^^ 

Rey^' Ma^^^d? ^x^ixxyi of the In^Jt|ute ami ^fcOijrect 
been worlang undej a Teacher Corpi |ranVs^ r$70, anf ftJidTfiem^tcd"/, 
\ the pt^t:trtpH^utes'at fourli^iversij&^sitesi^ Spi^g of 1972. .Hencc^jkt 
["'^zx w& a period ^fii^nemeint a^^^ a cc^ec^ 

' of* essays by ^lexSJ^-Ajnerican^^c^ c^tejd^y^azW~>^ |}<^'P&WisKed 
-"in Fcbniagf, 1974,^"^ aijd wjU'Vrvev^^s,^^^^^ basis ;foi'i\**ph^ 

Mexican-American education, Vsigriil^ (>Ja^ is^projected foi^lacffe«]d %t^c; 
^ Afnencaa^ The mod^^ doe^^ot-m^ud^^^ of itSv, 

^ own mi^ltyrftural leairung m^teti^s/^InsWad/.the aim is to tf^ teachers to^' 
be able^^ i^dge available mate rials and to select those most app roptiate . to the \ ' 
goals df^ultural pluralism. ' ^ " ^ • ' 



l)1liie;Vthan its wofk in .a(Ss\stihg.'T*aoher Coi^s prp^ets^^and 
language-prlented i<e$earch, lh|,7f^s*itut^''r^ evaluations of sch<J " 
in'^bilin^^l-bJcultural education,, sponsored wotkshpps, and', 
Imguatleamlng materials .4uring its year At UNM. In the no^iin^e/ir^^^^ 
to ,use it? university base to "contaminaW'^othcr dfttJartr^^ to 



Manuel 'Reyes Ma?c>i\ (cd.), Udtfanie; ^An .Emerging Design ^for Hekiim-^. 
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influence them to become more aware of cultural pluralism in education. 
already mentioned, the univeisiiy was responsible proyidin| the Institute 
with a certain amount of administrative support. This supportiwas severely ^ 
compromised, however, when a College of Education Faulty foldcy Com- ; 
mittce m MulthCultural Education recommended establishbenV of a rival I 
jnulthcultural education office/aonsequently, TeacherCorps refused^o reneW^ 
Qijtract witft the In stinite. at UNM, and a new location was sou^t. It is ; 
16 ascert'Soprecisely th^e\reason for the withdrawal of university ; 
^y^^^ According to one explanation, it was caused by a pohtical situation 
m whidNMexican-Anierican* faculty, as the largest and strongest rhinority-^ 
group, can Qominate poliq^ debisions on multi-cultural education, and they 
objected to th^stitute's dividing .its attention among several ethnic groups 
(there are OLAT^ules, for instance, dc^l»f^ith Black Enilish phonotegy^ 
and grammar). AnolW version attributes it to "militancy" on the part of the 
Mexican-Amencan facubq, and a consequent rejection of the Insatu4e-as4oa^ 
cense nrative and "ss^fe." 



In any c^sertire" 



found a fi^)^^e^San Piego State lJnive^ 
sity (though it has retained a "sat^ite"\enter 4t yk^lwhere it is responsi- 
ble for Multi-Cultural Education in t^e School of Educ^WJjLlts job will be 
. to carry out inservice training for faculty and'students to cOoi^^iJw^ 
,and (Jcvelopment, and te-facilitate inservK^ training in local sclfo^^<^s^cts,^ 
all m the area of cultural pluralism. Md^ important, it will prepare ^ 
School of Educauon's plan f(3r a decree pro^ in bilingual, cross-cultural 
education, as mandated this year for all education schools in California's 
unw«tsity system. With this inceptive from the Vate legislature as a possible 
factor, San Diego Stafe 1ias -already T)rovided the Institute with substantial 
suppprt, Especially compared to the situation atimf*. Akey to this'supj)ort 
,is the University's new Dean of Education, Tofnas ArcerHegas, whose commit- 
/ ment .to the Institute ^is known to be strong. In addkionsto office space aftd 
f^cthtifss supplied by iW. university, a number of faculty iriimibers from yari- 
' ous'^cl'epar%ients are assigned one-quarter time to tha Iri«Uut^ and its 
dli)ector, M.'Reyes Mazon, has been appointed an associate prdfesjitf of edii- 
cati^^, . ^ 

y \The Insti^iit^ will continue to do its ojvn research in purs\fil of its 
.^ul.umat^ aim.- -completion of the CHCALT inodel for cultural pluraH^> a 
My developed, .comprehensive teacher training package with<jomponfen\tb 
^ /it any cultural\subgroup in any part oY the country. Mordovfcr, it*Ss;ge^re 
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Uim anyfjieacKcr rcgardlc&s of .cultural background The premise lipon 
'whii^i thc.model, IS based is tjjat the educational system^Jtself is esscrUi^liy,^ 
soundrbut ihat^'*ihe people^Jii it arc ighorailt ailjcLinseiisitive. M^i^t t^acheh '' 
themselves so euitufajly de'pnve8^the>'*re destrucfiyc/' Therefore^^vhSt 
, js needed fotihe s> stem'foTunction as it should is Cqi" teachers to.be changed 
..through tTaifling Jhty need sensitivity anSjhey.nee^skil^, and both of.^ 
X*these.afe:provided by the CHCaLt model. ,> ' * 

** ^ *•*/•* ' * . ' - * ' 

^there are a number of aspects of the Institute for Cultural Pluralism 
.Avhich jpake it highly compatible with a traditional university structure. One 
* of these, as jUst pointed out, is its basic assumption that there is no need for 
mstitutional change in education, and that achieving cultural pluralism is 
merely a matter of improving the attitudes and skills of teachers vis-a*vis . 
culturally different children. The ICP thus poses no real threat to either the 
university or to any other institiition \^thin the educatlpnal system. For 
another thin^'the Institute shares with 'traditional university disciplines: an 
edueattunal onentation according ,to which program contesnt i^ determined ^ 
by professionals at the 'university, and then made available .to any ^neralized 
- '^student** who wishes to partake of it. Tlie training "mrfdel" is deyeloperd in 
.the abstract, and is^thus transferable, th.e fact that it is not depdndeilt on aiiy. 
specific population or location or situation is c<Jnsidered a strength. For 
example, although the recruitment and.trammg.of minority persons is hi^ly 
.desired, it is not critical to this program, which can fuilction adequately 
widioutj'them. Mucji less is the model geared to* recruiting nonprofessionals 
from indigenous populations. In short, the Institute ^tsin comfortably at 
the univer^it^^ carry mg out c0avention4'ufiiversity functions.. Its almost 
exclusive praoccupatioo m its, own re^arch with linguistics is a^iime exam« 
p!e,^as IS us emphasis oh producing "institutioh^ tnodules." ' < ,^ 

' ' , ' New^aexico^i^Iands'UDiversSty . -''\\f 

" ' . . V- - 

Althaugli part ot th(^ )j.4{c,ipJhLQr5{ty syst^iiJ, New jSlexrcio.yighlclTas 
^ Uni)^rsit^ has the,di>|mcti0A'„orlidVmg ^^P^^ 
* cent - wba are Chicano' It is located^ rporebvef, m a.ciCy which fe overwhetm- 
^ingl^ Chicantx- Las> .Vegas. New ^^exi^^-thpugft it attracts students from al 
the/iaif Xs.Ja result lar^^Iy of de^K^nds from a rniht'anjfc' sti^^d^t b6d ^ 
'Sis under^ortii sorao swil'epih^iihan'gcsr.in th(f jjast ^wo years, fhe 
-^s probably been the hmhg o^^^new prelffdent, Frank-Angel,T 



. 1" 



who inj^iated n^w'FaculQ' recruitment ,pbUcies under, which theTTumber of 
Mcxicai^AiP«ii«^ Plpfesw to t^Venty^six the flist year, with 

J' iigirre even hi^r jftiis. year^^ This contribUted.to the already highlevcl of-r... 
'pcJiticai activism among stud^ts 6y;adfing aJii.es on the faculty.. . By the FaQ 
of 1973, the situation was suth^ihat the aciminisrtration,..respbnsible for the 
new policies itself, c^ine under a^ack as too moderate^ and student pickets 
and dcmonstratars were/demanding the ouster cff President Angel * ^ * " 

ike Education Department, too, has beer^ overhauled, with a new Chi- 

. cano chaiiperson and many new faculty me.mbers. One outcome of the 
changes has been a new awareness, of conununity r^eeds. 'As Cecilio^rozcb, 
director df the field based feacljet training program and one of the "new wave'' 
professors, ^ut it; "Two years ago ^Ke universily was vei5^insula{ed; now we 
have tentacles jst retching into all communities in this area. Since the changes 1 
tn SMlministration, we*ve becpnie more cqiTtmuni|^ 5e,iyice oriented. It used 
-to be that a professor wouFd go aiid sell a course to a.comiftbnity. a^ an exiea- 
trfpo. Now, we aslc what they need, ^e ded^ couri^s-ixwluding sequences- ] 
**;from >Jhat they tell. us, and then we teach them.to be teachers and aides." - 

" For the most |>art, it is sghoctl people fliat Orozco and.his coUc^agues^t^k to. 

fOcc?raonaIly they wdll mc«it .directly with community fn^ople to infotftx*. 
parents ^yout their p^gram'^d convince them it should be adopted by the 

■^Icfiool-'^Aiiother link to the schools and communities whi(jh h^sbeen useful 
as a vehicle for changes and contacts has been sp^al program^j^jlhin the .f 
department; such ai Teacher Corp^<j . 

* .The graining of teachers in Mcxicaiv American culture, according to* 
Qrozco, must re.ceive tpp .priority if the heedTbf Chicarto children are to be 
met. "hi bicultural education, we built pars [pfogranfs] before we Jiad pro-, 
duced any drivers for them. Noav the cars are oi^t there running into tretes. 
So*now we arc trying to train teachers to run thfm." An early effort of the 
Center was a pilot summer program for graduate* In Guadalajarat* Mexico. 
. Thprc students could become immersed, as it were, in their blackgrouijds, 
speaking Spanish, studying Mexican history and culture, and ot^serving various 
cultural^activities and iattitutions. An evaluation of the progr^ concluded, 
however, that students had been too far removed from their^^ivn CWcano 
milieu in New Mexico, and although/ they had learned a great deal about 
' Mexican culture^ they had an cverUjlionger need' to learn about tjjefr own 
» . communitiej. The program has nowocpome a nine-month Masters* prograni. 
\ . ' • " i^' '"'^ f 
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.The smdfints; r&ent!^aduat^sT6f universities all over^the ^Utte, now'r^od 
''thfee raonth*^ in l-as' Vegas,. thrpe month/ in" Guad^^a'raJ arid thite!m<iit ^- , 
mdn'tWjin Las ye^i5> ♦ ... v'- . '•i'- :' *• ^ 

^In developing afiptcfeeh'ei (or training Mexicstt?^niericari teachers,*. 
Orozco.and his coUeagi^es have di^overed tha/ ofteff Chicano teachers m \ . 
be^t by^eir,()W.n^e]4^gs af infelPiority/ bred in daring thetr own schod » 
cxpenence. • Sq^^afirst srept ui the training process is to help them improve ' 
their own self-wage, andijiert to analyze howitiiappens. With the personal ^ 
inVghts that result, the teachers are then better equipped' to deal with similar 
problems in their own pupUs. * * . / 

The atmosphere at Hi^ands, where Chicano consciousness ishi^ Mid 
diere ajre at hand numerous exainples of Chicaijos exercising power in po«- ^ \ 
tiqpjS-oT leadership and aCithority, has apparently produced crises of cultural ^ 
identity, especially amc^g Chicanos who have been partialty (or thorou^y)^ , 
assimilated ui,ta mainstream valuers and styles* For those who are more secure 
in their Qiicano identities, the university offers a rather unique and stimul^* 
mg mslitutional envfronment. Still, th6*Uaditioijal departmental stmcture of * 
die un^^rsity TrseeR by many of the new activists as a hindrance .to construe* 
tive change. *Oroz<Jp, for instance, would prefer to be able to organize a ((ain* ^ 
ing and e'diic^tion program for Mexican-American students a^dtcachei^ from', 
'•scratch. ■ v ■ , / * 

• • ♦ One of the r^gnized but unresojyed problems at the ijnivernty is riie* ^* 
"needs* bf Native^^Ainerican students, who make up S per cent of thff itudent 
body. Accounting ea^cationally for Indian culture is a particularly comp^x 
proUIjem in light of sucrkfactors as rivalry and hostility between rnejnbers of « 
difrerent tribes ai^d the that there are thirteen different Indian languigef 
in New Mexico alone. Me^anri^mericaa faculty^ rflembers irUhe Education 
Department are sensitive to the problem but have^ been^unable to do much 
aboMtlf, Asone said/'AsChic^oswe don*t want toteach^tive Ani^ricans 
any more than we wanted to have that done to us by Anglosj^^-And it'sHough * 
lb fmd Native American professors and mo^ey to support a pfbgram.**^ Intcr- 
»esfingly enough, highlands is known among' Indian^ as^, university t^Wch 
graduates, relatively speaking, quite a high proportion of its Indian^sj^tudeftts, « \ 
a recordfwhich lias remained consistent over some Vears. 

' ' * ^ V • • ^ . • * ^ 
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Community-Based Colleges^ 



In response to \ht failure of mainstteam institutions to fulfill the edu- 
cational lieeJfs of subculture groups, and in recognition of the importance of 
mmurity self determination, a growing number' of communit> -based colleges 
aic-bemg set-up across'thc country, these colleges* while they differ In a 
vanity vf ways, all share the charactenstics of an orientation to a specific 
culturaTgroup and of mdepeiidpyttc from^orvtrol by the core culture. 

In several imp6rtant ways, the new community -based colleges owe their 
existence to the failure of the existmg institutions. First, cultural minorities 
have been denied access to established institutions. In California, for exampl^, 
Mexican- Americans makf up 14j3er cent of the public school population,^ but 
onfy 2 per cent' of the California Slate College populafion and less than half 
of I per cent of students at the seVcn Campuses of the University o^ California. 
And even though mxire are attending communit]^ coDeges, transfer of credits 
from two-yedr tu state colleges is made e^tceedin^y difficult. In New Mexico, 
where Chicanots make up nearly half of the state's population, less than'^8 per 
cent of them attend tlie s^tate universities.^^ Second, minority students who 
have gamed entrance suffer unusually high attntiun rates. Of the small num- 
ber oDChjcanos in the Califomia State College s> stem, "less than half of 1 per 
certt goes'^on to gftduate.^l^ And of the top 10 percent of Navajo hi^ 
school graduate^' who received tribal scholarship ^money, 90 per cent did not 
"complete their college^ studies.'**^ Dropping out has usuflly been attributed 
1tu cultural alienation experienced by minority students at white institutions, 
and to the failure of these instftutiohs. to develop prog ran) s and facilities^ 
directed tow aid tlie Weds of minonty students. Those able to last until 
graduation often have done so at the cost of their own cultural values and 
habits, wiA the result that *few then retum to* serve jn their home 
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comiminiU^i Even pru^rams espyeuall> designed fbr minority students fre- 
quehtlv have clearly -if jiot blatantly -a^siniilationist aims. The largest pro- 
g-am for Native Amencan students at any^senior institution in th^countiy is 
at Brigfiam Young University, which^ enroll^ over 500 Indian students. Jn an 
arutle hailmg "bi)ld innovations" in higher education programs for Native 
Americans, BYlTs program was app/ovingly describ^ as follows: - * 

, The Indian program focuses upon the development of the 
individual student'jto a level whejel^e cdn successfully corrfpete in 
air aspects of non-Indian society. Gonvinced that the academic 
and soaal backgrounds of most Indians substantially retard the 
normal achievement of this goal, the Indian" program has been 
organized ip provide compensatory aslistance.^^ ^ , . 

The adverse conditions at Ai\gJo institutions gave rise to efforts by sub* 
'.culture .mcrnbers to found their ovvn colleges, independent of Anglo control 
arfd 'curnnutte'd to j&rving then own people. As such, tl^y provi4e an impor^ 
tant example of wammumt^^ respbnsibihty and control Yor groups who arsjn 
-almost every ■pihet'.'^ay^ dominated by the Anglo majority. They contribute 
ti> commuAiiy JcvejtbprnSnt 'by med'tipg imme^diate needs for skills- and ser- 
vices, by frainrng skilled leaders and ptoifessiori^s Ttqm within the community^^ * 
and»by jproviQuij jpjf oppohualtie^it the college itself And in soine cases, ^ . 
th^y prornoie^soctai chahge, ehherdirectly thcough -actipn's such a§>;po{ft^^ 
campaignmg^^Commui^ity. organizing, .and thejflike7<Qr indj'rectly, by dejiber^^ 
a)cly producjftg studeiSts who will Tbeconie.social .^hjmg*^ agbnts. ^ ^ ' \ \ . 



Colleges may be categaozed' according" to their relative orieiitatjon'. to 
thtS^?, goal^.. scholarshipj^comrnumty service, and. social charige.'^^ , M6st of 
^ the ^QniniBnity based colleges justifiaWy claim cbjumitment to all,thi^'d» but 
whe^e^^ach pne* peaces its/' emphasis is' ^itally^ signifitant'' in . Jisitingiiis^ing 
. amqpg .them. ..Navajo Con?Imunity. College, for example,. wasr .ojiginaily*^^^ 
' tendecl to ddtms?" the; x6nimunity. service function; .iV was <once\Y^d as 
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piimanly a vocatioj^al* technical school that would develop the skilled man- ^ 
power needed on the reservation, T^Jay, however, 1he majority of its 
r students' arc enrolled in the transfer program, and priorities., have clearly 
been reordered to concentrate on building a "sound acaderfii^ institution'^ 
on its' ijew i200-acre mullimillion dollar campus ^cohiplex. I>Q University 
is defec^i^ to social change, but perhaps bwing to it^^concep'tioh of its com- 
munity as **at-large'' (Chicanos and Native. Americans wherever they inay be); 
it$. physical isoIation,'**and its decision to concentrate on large scale ins^tu- 
tional development, this goal has been t^ansl^ted into ^ne^bf producing 
scholars who Eventually villi J)ccome change agents in*their home^eotftniu- 
nities. This* wo(il4..5e?jn to defer the social change comm'gtment in favt^r of, 
the ipore immediartfc an^ traditional goal of scholarship. " . ' 

^ contrast, the Lakota Hi;^er Educatioii Ceiiter defines it^ central 
punMKe as imipediate .delivety to thclocal community of the skills, creden- 
tials, and technical assistance it so urgently»^requjLres. Tiie tSfni^ersidad de 
Aztlan uses^its primarily community service oriented^aptivity as a vehicle to 
promote breader political and social phaiiige, Thisls Aotjo say tha't NCC and 
D-QU do not \:oncem themselves .wfth community SejvlQp or ttiat Lakota 
Aztlan do noi offer academic, programs; it does^illustrate^ow community- 
based* ^JbUeg^s differ among themselves according to thieir rgspective jole 
oricntafions/definitions-that is, where they place Ihm eiiiphasis in deflninjg 
thefr institutional pfjoritiei ' . * ' ' 

* ' :^ ' - . ;'^y 

Jhe structure and organizational mode of a college are usually expres- 

^ sfons of these instifutional pjjorities,* Perhaps the clearest distinction between 
|)Ossible dtematc^appfpaches is pn ^ndia^i. reservations, where community- 

. b.asedl. Colleges are^JJier flie ^Sstitutional'^ or "dispersed learning center^' 
mcKlj^::.*tThe.in^ti1utioni2( -approach is characterized by the establishment of 

' college , ^[acilit^s on a cenitr^^ed campus to ^^^ich the s^tudeijt? travel It is 
a. conveniti<m^i njpde \^ich l^nds. itself most tpz^y to traditional academic 
study and ure.^rpduQtiofti>f scholars arid'prbfessibnals. . A majority of its 
students must b» .free to leave their local communities to become full time 
students. The dispersedJeaming cen,tef approach, on the othdr hand, decent 
tralizes its operatipn^, r^aintaimag at most a j^nall central administrative 
^headqiiar'tefs, an^i carryiog out. training instruction in J5>caf communities 
.lining whatever facilities are available t^itxe. , Ihe^ college's own^le^ing're- 
80urce$> such^^^ts library, laboratory equipment, and other such" materials 
a^e in^mobile iujitk Course 'offerings are detenpinpd by the* expressed needs 



^.of local communities, and may include A. A. degree programs in skiUsJike 
carpentry, plurabingrwelduig, mirsingl biisiness.education, and the like. The 
'approaches ideally suited to^the training of teachers and teacher aides, who 
can be reached on the job. One college of this kind strfe^s a twofold priority 
in its mission as a college serving the community: to help Indian people up- 
grade thejnse!ves'(l) by providing necessary skills, and (2) by offering cieden* 
tials. Another dispersed learning center college stresses social problems more 
than skUls and credentials, offering a .degree in "human services" which in* 

\ eludes study in mental health, social^work, and so ont * 

Lionel Bordeaux of Sinte Gleska College, a dispersed ieaming center 
College on the Rdsebud Sioux Reservation in ^9uth Dakota, itemize^^^ih^ 
following advantages of his college over traditional institutions: it ischefaper, 
more flexible and responsive, close* to home, individualize^d, a *del fot 
Indian youth, it instills ^community pride, and it involves .the community 
through governance and jobs. ' ^ " • , 

In urban communities where people are more densely distributed^ this 
distinction between models is not so clear cut. Distairees are short^i, and 
centralized or decentralized facilities may be less salient an issue. Institution-, 
ai^prioijties (not to mention budget) will still determine, however, whether q 
cotnmunity based college will seek io develop its own campus and buildings, 
or lo InS^imize its use of what is 'already available/ In East Pal^^^ 
^lairbbi College main|^s a cer^ral building for offices, a library .arid'ia'fe 
classrooms, but there is a conscious effort "to utilize the tesouT^s? of .the 
community by having da^sesin churphes, hpmes, schools, offices, buildings, 
and the comihunity library/- Aside from the addition of science laboratories^. 
-d\ere are no plans »for physical expanaon, althpugh th^*^ academic program is 
expected to grow, ' ' ^' * 

^my^ntidttdl concepts, of higher educational,, institutions, based 'on 
JAeralv^ues of freedom of academic inquiry and the fulfilling <)f individual 
andbitions haye led to assunjptions that colleges should be non-ideological, 
ppjitically neutral institutions wher^^ all views may be equally accommodated. 

this conventional conception is yoiqed In the rhetoric of a number of 
the, new community-based Qdleges. bthets* among 'them, however,, have 
challenged the^concep't and criticized the fundamentally political iole played 
by the tradiUonal' cAtlege, especially its /ole in maintaining the mpnopolyof 
mainstream values and, culturl? {an^effeet no Jess political, they claim^ for its 
heinguns;tated)., 




/ ' . \, 

These new colleges were, {o^^ntd with verjc explicit {(ledlogital commit- 
inents and goals in mipd, and 'mcf shape an'd direction the college took Was a^ 
direct outgrowth of these ideas, A number ofxoUeges, howeyer, although, 
they profess a certain'ideological or political orientatiqh,have not translated 
It pragmatically or structurally in thpir coUege^y with the result that th^re is 
coirfusion or even contradiction between tl^ry and practice. There is dis- 
agreemenit, in any case, among ihose running thTvarioij^coIleges ovef whether 
or nof^a well-arti(jttlatetf ideologic^al sfance is a nece^aty;-c^ponent 
community-based college, One college considers iti^ideology 
. of nationhood and its conviction that all education is fundamentally _pe 
to be an essential undcrpiniiing: the colliege is an- attempt to o^perati 
this ideology. Another adopts a similai'ideological staifce, JouX orgdiizes its 
.program ipore according to a pragmatic pgro^pUoii^its corpmnnity.s'unme- 
diate need for skilled .members. Ano^hei^siinila^t^^^ with no 

ide.QlQSytaL4)J[etensi9ns^ al L whife- a four th j^pts the tra Bftioital Rtfgl c^^ 



;ibn^U5|ai i ^ ^ 

**^quipping each stydpii. to be successful at whatever he ^ecfdes' fo 
> maw u\ 



1^ . mtluding hpw to maw u^^f his knowledge, wheCher 6r^ npf to assimUate^ 



etc. \ ' , , \ •\ s 

' The community ^rvice trend in the newer commimit;^-based colleges 
has^blUMd many .of the^ traditional concepts of the.|ijnction .of a college. At 
least one such coUe^'. d^bated'al length over wliether'to ca^*itself a *cfeol;.ot 
' an agency. The problem was wth the inveteratdy.p^ssr^. role* of most col- 
legbs, M^ich are usu.dly regarded as a resource to he utilized by coijimunity 
rnenteers on thdr own initiatwe, and if-theycan qualify, fnd if the\ourse 
offerings happen tb be what they ^Want, this particular t:oIlege', the Uniyer**^ 
dad' de Azllan, wants tq play & much more gctijoe role, providing prograr 
that address expressed and identified needs of the community. This liecei 
.tates initiatives by the college in makingcogiactSr#^^ s^^cmn^ 
^sugmtiop, and^recruitin|^miientWnff^^ One-way it has form^li^ed 
its aiti^istfj^e^to ^(ptfe^l studentsj|p hold a part-time job in the com- 
munity4 in; addition, /ack^dest unifttakes a. "projegt'^ wUich^ comDmes 



1, /acb^c 

r jW<??k,ahd service in community -^th astructured iearhing experience fqr 
^redit^a kiijd of * . • 



iing^j>^ to the community, whether by dispersing 'courses an 
' facilities pr*\tud^tHs» is one sense in which a college may Ue communif 
..^..baMf^ Another direction is inchision of community mentbeirs in the QperatiAn 
'jP^CpoiicY making of the colle^. One way to do this is by Employing the^ 
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» staft A nirit^ber ofcoWegcsbave recruited lay conwjuaityperep^ 

» dasses ;m local language, cul^ture, crafts and^otfter slaUs, Eyeo mofi 
tanti perhaps, is the ex teat to which cHe dieijt pppulation tal^^^jS^in detc^ 
Ccuning, college pdicy. The Board at the Lakota Higher^'dtfcadjMi Centei is 

^elected on a district basis during tribal electionSp^^w^Nairo^ College,, the. 
board is balanced among staff, students ^.jjiffrfconOTuhi^^^ 

,^Resistance to a community role in 'governance i^a fanu^ar pJiehfohJienon in' 
Cprjvei;Uonally*niii colleges, t)U^ronically ^er^^ are j«imcaUy-oriented cO^i^ 
mjyinity^^sdUeges^'^hose stfong iideob^ also eausesrre^^^^^ 

tojcominunity access to decision-making ba^ on z fear, of M\iii^r6fmsit,, 
commitment. ..At the Uhivejsidad d^A2tfe^^^ compi^iiity service is seen as.orij>^ 
step in: establishing ]the college as a,pwer for worl^ng pplitical^^^^u 
social change in^thc commuhity-|^^>^^^ whiqh requir^jde^ological sop ^ 
tion* ai>d discipline on the p^ff'of i)s leaders. It is^.considered e 

. the leader^ip'be catefuUy^^setf^ mth this Jp^mjj 

^Tf]i%*eiseio$^npiipns o community-basj^rf colleges wludi follow, \ 
With $he,table (fl^p^ge 1 l^f, illu^rate the \^de range of approaches in Ciir^gnt 
practice/. The difficiilty in compahng thj^ is compounaed by, a number of 
factors, for riot only are different cult.urai groups inyplved, but the ciircjum- 
stance^ ia each tommiiniiy, (iiffer as .^ell^in geogi^y , d«ndgtdphy , econo- 
mic status, educational levej, political consciousp^ and myriad other ways. 
These differences, however, should rtqt pifevenLifs from abstractmg from tiiejn 
certain salient principles and features whicjj/may'serve to illuminate choices 
to'-be made under different circumstanSe^For tfie present, however, we shall 
look at individual fnodeli " 




" vl^avajo Gommunity College^- 



^ ,-/*Fpr any community or society to grow and prosper, it must have its 
Awn meSms for|;ducating its citizens. A^djt i$ essential that, these educational 
syst^jftsbe.directed and ppntroUed bj^'the'society they arc intende(i, to serve." 
^ ttjs is tfie guiding principle of Nayyo Community College^ the first Indian 
organized, and con trolled' institutj^on of higher edtfcatidn on an Indian reser- 



/vatioi). 




J.C-- 



"^CC wjjs fouWed in 1968 under charterby the Navajo Tribal Cbuncil. 
il then, 4he W^avajo reservation, \thich is roughly equal in size to-^est 

' as : 



Virgima/ was the largest^ontjguous ^ea in the continental United States ^ 
' without* an institution of Wgher learning. Not that opportunities for college 
level study were totally lacking. In fact^due tcj the availability of scholarship 
money-from tdbal* funds, BIA scholarship grants, private foundations and 
other sources, Iryiian youth have had bettet access to post-secondary educa- 
tion than other low-tncome groups, including low-income-whites.'*^ But since 
the opportunities were liroited to white institutions off the . reserv?ition, 
Indian students suffered higfi rates of alienation and attrition.- Although 
more than $500,000 in Navajo tribal scholarship money Vyas giv<^,to the top^ 
10 per ceHit of hi^- school graduates, 90 per cent did not complete their 
. college studies'*'* ^ ^ ^ . C 

NCD'^s intended to give Navajo youth the opportunity to develop 
academic and vocational skills without being forced to adjust to Anglo vdues 
and habitsT When it opened, it, was sharing facilities with Many Farms High v 
School, but this year it has moved to its own campus, a 1200-acre site in a 
>vooded area near Tsaile Lake. Although it is not located near any sizable . 
settlement town, the site was selected bekause it^Uin ttte heart of the j:eserva« 
tion, and able to serve, a larger percentage of Navajb^ithin a one-hour 
dnvijig tadius (about 33 per cent of the population) than.an5^^ther location. 
Construction is still under way on a cornplex of buildings projected to cost 
^ close to S20 million dollars by c(ynpleti^n. At. the huljS^of the campus will be. 
the 52 million Navajo Culture Center, a building which is planned by the/ 
Tribal Council and the Board of Regents to "serve not only as an educational 
and rejsearch place for Navajo and Indian studies, . . . but also as the shrine 
attracting and unitmg all Navajos. . . . The Navajos need and want such a 
«hnne of their own which can serve to command respect and to help generate ^ 
unity amorrg all Navajps,**'*^ Other aspects bf NCC'S development into a 
great Navajo institution^include a large library, a £urriculiim Development 
Center, and the NavajoPress. 
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Fuchs and Havigjiurst, op. cit» p. 261. 

^^From The Navajo Cultuj^e Center at Navajo Community College (brochure), 



p.9: ' . ^ 
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Onginally, NCC was designed 'tp leach the vocational and technical 
skills most aeeded on the r^jservation where, due to .both lack of trainUig 
programs and discrinlmalor> living practices, unemployment has remained at 
about 60 per cent. Training-is now offered. in auto rnechanics and welding, 
nuj:si5g» secreta^rial science, drafting and design^ 

There is also a transfer program leading tcl an A. A. degree. Although 
initially this was expected to be a secpndary partpf the coUege» the academic 
program, now enrolls a maj<Tnt> of the^student* Course offerings are the 
usual ones for the first two years of college. Thelbig difference is the Navajo 
and Indian Studies Program, which forms the core of the academic ciirricu* 
lum. All Navajo students myst take a minimiimibf nme credits in the pro- 
gram, ^hich offers more than two dozen courses in Navajo* culture and 
histor>, tnbal language and literature, traditional arts and crafts, and contem- 
porary Indian affairs. A numj;>er of these are taught in the Navajo la|iguage, 
including a course in Navajo psychology. 

Although th^ college is mainly concerned jLth i^s program for on- 
campus students, it is also involved with community service on the reserva- 
tion. Its chief activii) in this ajeahas been to serve as sponsoring age^ncy for 
a number of special programs sucli as the federally funiled Career Opportupi- , 
ties Program (COP). The Navajo Adult Basic Education program (NABE) 
em{51o>s five Navajo mstnictors to teach oral English, wdting, aritjimetic^and 
elev:tives such as health, s'tock raising, driver education, etc. in fourteeitcom- 
mufiities. "The Community Agriculture Education f^gram teaches farming 
and range and livestock techniques in local comrnunities. There is also an on* 
campus pre-college training program which prepares students to take the 
GEDexani. . • , ' i * 

. * Teacher trainmg has been described at NCC as^*the greatest.single area " 
of opportunity pn this reservation." Although it is sometimes argued lha,t 

/there are not enougli joE opportunrti'es -on the reservation to absorb a large 
mcrease in traiped graduates, that could not hoIdVue for teaching jo^bs. Less 

.than 3 .per cent of the reservation teachers are Navajo.^ So far, NC^ has 
become involved in teacheistraining only through COP, but a more e;; ten- 
sive ptogran:T,is currently in ttT^ planning stage. 

f - . ^ , . * > 

NCC*s new campus can now accbmmodate 320 students housed in ten • 
dormitories .shaped like Navajo hogans, plus ISO commuter students. The 
- • - ♦ - / - * • 
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studeat bu<lv has aumfairieJ an average cDmposilion of about 80 per cen]t 
Ndv^ju.'lO per cent non-lndiaii students, artd 10 per.4.ent indlaijs from olhe 
tribes. 

More than one third of NCC^*s full-time faculty pf 45 are Navajo, asyd'rje 
.fifteen of eidileen instructors. Several c/f the instruciofslfiave been recruited 
from* the cornmunit^ to leach skills ihey have acquired thou^lfthey /t)ave 

*httle of no formal education. Facujtjr members a ri^^ncpura^ed to relate tKeir 
?ourse Lonient whenever possible to the u|e(^ of t^^e community,. and stu- 
dents are encouraged to soK*e actual pro|),lems. An example of this*occurred 
In a drafimgOass wh,eii a student lofdius in^trucioc of a local road' which 
kept? vvidshmg out. ,The msimctor^visited ,the site with his students, then 
helped tliet^draw up plans fof^"^ bridg^. Tlje plans were submiUeud to the ^ 

'local council, and eventually the bndge was.built. ' 

, Tlie college is governed b> a Board of Regents chartered py the Tribal^ 
.Council. Ten Navaj^s serve on Ihe poard, onefrorti ^ach of tW fiy.e^ adnjinis- 
native distncis^ nw.o elected at large, and three w{K),serv.e by virtue of the 
positiun5,thc> hold. , the ttibal chairman, the chairman of theyNav,ajO Educa- 
tion Committee, and .Ure'studcnt b^ody president. 

' NCC has^ achIvjvqd*^recogtTfi5e<i candidate status for actreditatibri with 
tiie North Central Association: In moving toward full accrQtliiation, it hopes' 
* to offset the /fears'^ot some potential students that NCC/s is not .a "real** 
college program. *The "Njvajo Studies Program, in particular, fias been the 
subject of some dwbts as to its Uansferabilit> to foufyear institutions* 
dlthuugi\ graduates from the Colfege have been accepted/ at institutions in 
Aruuria and New Mexico. Tlie success 'rate of graduate|$ frOm the trahsfer 
progran^, in fad, Has been more *than satisfactory.' SOlper cent' are either 
college graduates or are stdl in colleges off the reservation/ 



by the Navajo Com- 
1.971, which pays 



♦Basic operating funds for the ^.ollege afe provided 
miinit> College Bilk passed b> Congress in December 
tuition, Toom. b.oard. and books for all Indian studen s who enroll 
college, on a p^-6tutlent basis equ^ivalent to the sum th<^ BIA already sperti: 
in its own post-higfi school institutions. In addition, the 
milhomn construction funds. . ^ i , 
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» With Its large central campus'and its liberal academic curriculurn, NCC 



epitomizes what we have lalled the ^'institutional" afiproachin community- , 
based colleges, ki most je^ects, it is modeled after the traditional main- 
stream institutions, with^ the.major differences being (1) Navajo control, and 
(2) Navajo curriculum, the two crjtena for community -based college^ Its 
emphasis on the transfer .progrtm and the clear priorit>' given to building a 
^'^SQund ^cademic institution'' place \ixr\ the category Avhich stresses scholar- 
ship and delivermg a body of knowledge over cpmmunit^ service or social 
change, NCC ij concemed with producing graduates who will stay on the * 
reservation and become tomorrow's Navajo leaders, professionals, and skilled 
workers. At 'tl\e same' time, its traditional model, whkrh includes the implicit 
values of individual ai,hievemer>t and upward mobility, is directed to preparing * 
Its students for success m tile world off the reservation. At present, the 
xcollege seems unwillm^ to try to Influence its students one way or the other. 
* As oSe high NCC ofljcial put it, "we try to. avoid the horns of the dilemma: 
.wc hope each student willoecome equipped here to decide where he wants 
. to live, and can be happy^here or outside." The big^inanswered question is: 
How many v^Il leave the: Reservation? It is too soon to know. 

' ' . . D-Q University'*^ * ^ . 

D-Q University, "dedicated to the progress through education of RativeT 
Ajnerican' and Chicano people,*" opened in'July^. 1971, an a former Army 
communications center located on a, square^n||e of open land eight miles 
from Davis, California., The'' land afid* build\p were turned o^et to a 32- , 
member Board of Trustees, half ot them Chic^o and half Native American. 

• ■ ^ J r ^.^ \: ' ' ... 

. , ^D-Q began.;\vitl{ a campus an^ Jj^cilitie^' before its program was fully * 
d?vc|«ped^ ahd ipuch of^t is *still in the plannii^g':stag»^. Ti^ Tuture tense is 
'/ V. thereterV indisp'ensaW^ to'any descrfption. tieverthfless the qniversity has ^ 
. .e^fa^ishrd its basici purpose and oiientatic/n, as well as its baSic cbutse^^^* 
of/erinj^ ^ • , . , \ • 

• ' Th^ jjurpose of P:Q is \o develop scKdUrs w^^ wiU "^d Siito 



V'' T.^Vntorc informaifioSl aijd b%r vjt\vpoints s6c*<kscrifJuQn. and. interviews' 
rfe3lija'1'6^{>Q -yt^ftt^^ \RemaUie'^<:gtt6ti, -Nebraska Cur^Ulum*Dcve^oprncRt * . ^ 



jvC&rtth. 



• •-•1 A h * 




the JSIative* American /and Chicano communities and begin to 
systenratically .bring about changes ^to improve th« quality oflife 
of the inhabitants of those comAiunities in keeping with the cul- 
tural, social and political life o(-tfiose communities. It* is en- 
visiqned that these scholars will be social change agents in all 
aspects of their work wiThin the community. 
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l>Q's physical circumstances seem well-su^ed toTHlfilling that pi/rpose. 
Tiie possession of a camp'us and facili^ties mil^ from the nearest^ town lends 
Itself to an institutional approach which offers alfesident student Body 
opportunity to-develop its academic skills lo the fullest, its independence and 
ii*s governance b>*Ch;canos and Native Ajriericans allow it to represent.and 
promi)te the^ mtere^ts and values of •'these two groups as Anglo-dorainated. 
institutions cannot. *^ 



In keeping with its empbasis'on^roducing scholars, I>Q bases its educa- 
, . 'tional prwgram on meeting the individual needs of its students as defined by , 
them. ' Each student is> encouraged "to assume the direction of his or he/ 
education, personally determining his or her own educational needs, ahd/n 
general pursuii^g and folluvvmg an educational path selected and design^d^by 
^ the person."*^ • ^'' . ■ 

Thp university wilt eventually comprise four collie ^s. TiburcioA^a^quez , 
Coll&ge^thj&^only'^i^ ope rational so far, is now the College of Vocaftonal arid , 
Professr6njil Studies 4"d will tecome the university's College of^ibet^l Aris 
and^^jices. Accofilin|g to the 1973-74 catalog, it offers an ^A. degfee in 
general sithiiQ§,^th majors in Farm Managemenf and '«C top PVdductfon, 
Business, Graphic- Arts,*Mass Media and Libefal Arts. M^ajocs in .Native Amer- 
ican Sji^dies and^Chicano Studies are offere|i in, tie ha lyr Sap a College and 
« Col(2giu QuetzalcoatK which are the projected college s/fqr^specidlizalion in 
, those a^ias. the.'ftAirtJi^ college, still in the feasibi^y study 'stage, will be 
Carlos Moutexuma^Colidge, health scieitcVs, o^ sch^l, " 

le A.A. pjxigtarn has rece1y<id\candj^Jate" 'stati}s for accreditation 



'ilrom the D-Q tfnn^er^ity Cinalog, 



n^r974, p. 31. 
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from ^he Westerh*Assoy^atiun uf Scliuuh and Colleges, the flnatst^gcDeTore 
,fiil! accreditation, a nienibep of thc'^LniericanJmUart H!ghe:r Education 
^Coftiortium, Jioweve^; u looks ^for\vart^ to development, of the GoQsor.tmm's 



ovsTi accrediting syste 



D-Q's plans^Te»so long-spngeianJ grandioselTls difricu||to treit it at 
this fom as an> thing bu^ potenlil. A nud-Qctober, i 973, viit to the cani- 
P4is revealed 'thai classes Cor the fiaij^ful of sfti'dents on hand had not >et 
begun^ Thexe is/a feeling there of bus> planning for the future-writing pro- 
posals, developing curricula, ^iscu^sing neAV idea^- especially b> the staff, all 
but lOper cent of which is Native Americans or Chicanos. The> are spurred 
on no doubt b > a vision of the university put tojgglher by^'aiTSixhitectual 
firm which, uAder a S45,O00 grant from *the sTate of California, drew up" 
development plans for a S35jnillion expansior^over the next five years. The., 
monev would be prondird tinder p billibeiAg sponsore^d inCongre^&-^S 
turs Cranston and Tunne>/ Nearly three-fourths ofJhej]i4i^^5^d^ mto 
oiwcampus construtlion , tlfe rest would.cover^^pe^tmg expenses >vhile the^ 
student body increased from liS5 to 1650itud 




Meanwhile, the catalog lists course^ 
Studies, Business, Chicago Studies,. 




3e (Native American) 
.at ions. Mathematics, Sciences, 



and Social Science. There arg^fio'listed what ^re called Surviv'al Courses^ 
which teach S4jcji j>kill>'5s Developmental Reading, Teclinolo^^ of Study", GED 
preparation, Wglisli aj. a Second Language, and others,, 'all des;gRred to pre~^ 
pare^ studeitts f(|c cojl^e level work. . - ! 



Tlie catalog also claipas a number of special 1 activities- ^mi support ivcf^ 
se^K-es which, though m^ny turn out to be notyetj^perational, provide at 
least a statement of intent. An exp(irimenta]^lio(5frinitiate<l **because there 
.wis not existmg in the imniecfiate vicinity a facility where B-Q University 
teachers cuuld gain personal ^perien^<J^ .vith the teaching itlethodology that 
they liad acquired m'the classroom]' is one ex^imple. An on-canipus Day 
Care Center*- for which proposals are now being written" is another. 

, Tlie question of community involvement in the usual sense becomes 
somewhat problematic when the campus is set m the middle of a plain, miles 
from the nearest settlement. D-Q considers itself to be "part of jho com- 
munity," anj the community is definedf^as ChiCanos and Native Americans 
wherever rhcy may be. A pian to.^establish Community Education Cen teir^- 
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either extension viourseJ m local communUies or courses designed and pre- 
sented in the comniunitics in the 1>Q accreditation-was' tried out in a 
igrant tratnmg program in California last year. iTiere were major opera- 
»nal difficulties, .brought on largely b> the disproportionate si^'e of the 
contract ($3,500,000) in lelati&n to the university^ itself/ But the concept is 
still^ felfio be viable. • One application\f the idea i to establish extensipn 
sites on'lndiaru reservations^a variant of to^disper^al model.. Lending I>Q 
accreditation ^vould be one \va> to support newxolleges, to **get them off the 
ground until they can go independent."'*^ 

D-QU is involved in teacher trainm^ through EPDAProspective Teacher 
* Fellowships. Participants m this program are graduate stud^^m wishing to tie 
in teaching methods at the commumty college level with sul^j^x^t^^Chicano 
ai)ll Nativ£j^merican studies. These intern college instructors may B^^ed to 
^^tcaclTciasses at D-Q. Some of these items are used at D-Q's, prograrfhat 
Ramah High School, a community-run schoof on the Navajo Reservation. 
Tliere, D-Q^sponsurs teacher training classes fpjf'D-Qxrcdit. Under another 
fedeiall>-spoiTsorcd program, the umversity is develop ing a bilingual M ex ican- 
Arterican^curficulum which will be tried out in another school using D-Q ^ 
edification, Id^Escucla de la Raza Unida, in Blythe, California. ^ 

One 'reason why so muchibf D-QU's pro§rarn is not yet^under^fulTsail 
relates to finances. Funding so far has been a problem, 'most^Kilcome from 
federal grants or programs which provide Overhe'ad. Re cerihrtlt backs in , 
; federal aid have forced. some retrenchment, including the necessity to reduce 
the student bod^^^jy half, to fifty. Forty-five of the^e students get some 
land of financialaid J^r which they must be full-time students to qualify. 
* * * ' . 

The 'governance structure at D-Q is a Board of Trustees consisting 
. mainly of persons who were instrumental in acquiring the campus from the 
Amiy and setting up the school. A seven-member Execytive Committee 
handles most routine business and recommends actions to the full Board fot 
final approval. The Board itself Is sdf-perpetuatin§: vacancies arc filled by 



"^^D-O, Jhtough Wilfred Wasson and s'tudy Commission funding, has attempted 
to set up affiliates of Indian-controlled dortirt^unity'^coll^sges of thc^Noi/hcast Coast 
tabcl Tlic exart nature of the affiliation has yet "to be worked out. However, a Board *. 
^ Ducctbrs has been jet up with tribal approval and funding is being squght. 
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y vote of the remaining nfcrubeis. -Two students sit on the Board of Tnisteis,^ 
* and two on the Admissions Committee and on the Criev&ce Board. • 

. ' • y - . 

' ^ ^ Lakota Higher Education Center 

Lakota Higher- Education Center, foimdcd in J970 on the Pine Ridgp ' 
Sioux Reservation in South Dakota, epitomizes the community-based dis- 
persed learning center college model. As an institution committed above all 
to'seiVice to the Indian'popuiation, it bases its organization in the commi^ 
^ nity. Since the "community" in this case is dispersed oveP*a 7dx 100 mile 

^rea it isr up to tha colleg^ according to this concept, to be. similarly dispersed. ^ 
, Thia has m\5ant th^t ratheY than a central campus to which students must 
travel, LHEC maintains a minimum of physi(^ facilities, using instead what 
is available^iuc'local communities. It does keep a small administrative head« 
quarter in Pine Ridge, capital of the reservation.. What learning facijities it 
floes o-wn is put on whe|[s. The sciencfe lab. fonexample, paid fof^by a 

/ National Science Foundation ^ant, is housed in a trailer from which chem« 
istiy and physics classes are oYfered-in a different'commur^ity each semester. 
A S75's000 library grant from the Ford Foundation paid for books and^ 
' ^mobile unit to carry them in.^ The alternative "institutional approach," • T 
accQrding to Lakota's"B,oard Chairman, Gerald One Feather, is bound to be 
less flexible in that it usually offers a fixed set of courses to which students 
mlist adapt themselves. The dispersed center apJ[)roach, on th^ other hand, 
can easily^ substitute on'e course or progr«m^ for another, depending on the 

. needs ofia,given community.; 

LC^ conceives'its central purpose *as twofold: to help Indians upgrade, 
themselves by giving them necessary skills, and to legitimize those skills ty ... 
providing credentials. To these ends,4it has structured A.A. degrees in carpen- 
try, electrician skills, plumbing, welding, auto^mechanics, and operation of\ 
heavy equipment. Over 150 students are enrolled in tliese "applied science'! 
prograrns. Such programs have a dual purpose', training the local population 
and contributing to the development of tlic Ideal coiyimunity. On an ad hoc 
basis, other skills.may be incorporated intb tlfe J:ollege program. Forexam« 
pie, workers building*hoy^e^n the reservation, in the college's view, ought 
to receive credit for what they do, so a simctured course which deals with" 
constructio^ principles will be designed and offered.. Thefe is no formal pro- 
cedure for recommending a course. Anyone can do'ittiCfnpugh students are. 

v /"'^ V i ' ' * /' . . ■ 
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iiiierested, it's offered. An attemptMs made, however* to mainUaip balance 
with established courses. Of 70 courses this semester, for ]p*mcc, about 
half are in the' Core Program. 

At the heart of the academic program is Lakpta Studies, wifth avcurrent , 
"enrollment of-85 fuU-time^students. ThQ program is an attempt to structure^ 
an, academic discipline. help people underst^d the culture, history and 
language of the Lakota Sioux. Although the A.A. degree in Lakota Studies ' 
is a 60- hour program, 83 ^points in courses are offered, with a number of 
coujses cgndiJcted in the Lakota language. The program also uses older 
community members who are experts in their own history and culture as 
resource peopje to teach classes, some of them have not had formal schooling. 

' Qlfki courses* of study include a nursing program offering a RN certifi-^^ 
cate or a B.S, in Nursing. * Enrollment has had to bjj^imited to 20 students, . / 
and screcnmg is carried out with preference ^tho^ dHUT prior riursiag^-^^ 
experience. There is also art A. A. degree Jn^-ipci^ se^ces, wtih*majoij5irl ' 
welfare and public health. - Students lear;i aj^t irferviewiiig techniques', 
client/patient* relationshjps,,'^nd the like. All of'LQC's degree programs are. 
accredited by^ the'South Dakota Boa)[d of Regents and by, the North Central ^ 
Associatioth*- • " . ' ' ^ , ' 

/ . " * A 

^Teacher training is carried out in several in-school satellite programs^.-^- , . 
which%acher aide's e am credits while ^working.' ' , / *3r \ 

' • ■ " . ' ^ ^ l\ 

Like many of the new community-based colleges, Lakota Comrnunity '| 
College was established ^by a rathe/ unique agreement, a compact*between* ^ 
the Tnbe and the State of South Dakota. The tribal government then cieate^H 
the coliegft's Board^of Directors, whose powers derive* from the tribe. ^1 , ^ 
seven bo?rd members are Indian:^ five are po|)ul&rly elected on a distpct 
basis every three'yeafs during regular tribal elections, a sixth is appointcdJiy ^ 
ihe Tribe, and the seventh is the^Tribal thairman, who sits ex officio. State ^ 
^ Bo^rd-^of Regents su^)ervi^jj fs through Black Hills State College. All aspects 
of the college's operation are'coordinated coqperativ^ely by ^^ack Hills Stdie t 
^ ^and the Board! Gerald One Feather, in fagt; is both Board chairman and 
director of the Center for Indian Studies at tijacjc. Hills State, , ' . 

" ' Th'e^ college^ operates witl^ close to^^lialf a ntillion dollars in funds. 
About two-thirds of this is federal-BIA p\d OE grants; the o^her third' is' 
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from private foundations. In addition, the BIA providers $25,000 per year in 
scholarship nioney . A fe;\v of the total. 485 full and part-time students pay 
tuition/ but many receive financial aid. 

Future plans for the college, according to One Feather, are to'^'stay as 
we are** rather than expand. Why? **We only as far as the peopte jvant us 
to go. At this point there are no demandls for expansion, We want no be 
pe^le-l^ased to the maxijiium e;ctent possible.. Last year we provided a 
program of short-term- classes for teaching animal vaccination to ranchers. 
These were faculty taught, offered ^o' the community at nocosf, as a service, 
ThWs whai^wc are about.** » y 



» ^ Nairobi CoUege^^' 

; • r ; • ' ' • ' 
Nairqbi "College is a priVate two-ye^r' community college serving East 
.Palo Altu, Caliromil a 95 per cent Black, low-income residential community. 
Like a number of 'the other recently established community-based colleges, 
NairoJ>i .College was formed by a groUp of Black stutients^and faculty at a 
nearby white college who were disillusioned by what seemed 'like a. futile 
struggle to foae the college administration to recognize and meet theiT needs. 
Umobx openh ysiith 7.5 students in 1969, according to plans devejoped by a 
committee aftifteen students and fifteen community members. (It n6Avhas 
llose to. 260 s|udents and a faculty of fourteen.)^ From the very outset it had 
venHjnn roots in "the community. 




Tlie college was nqt the first grass roots educational institution to be 
set up in East Palo Alto. In 1966 a group of local mothers organized a private 
day school to^ffse^J the.poof education at'the local elejnen^ary' school. By 
, 1969, the Nairobi Schoot, as they -came^to be called, included apre-'sdy: 
' an elementary and a high school. With the advent of 'Nai'robip>H€^ the 
system was continuous from njursery school througli tJieJjKfJwo years of 
x:ollege. 



^^loi more information and other viewpoints sec description of Nairobi in ^du- 
caticn By, For, and About African Americans, Nebraska 'Curriculum Development 
Corner, Andrews HsOl, University of Nebraska ,Xincoln, NebraskaT 68508. 
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As an alternative. syMt*VUthe Nairobi Schotjts were founded "to salvage 
some of our youth until the quajity pf educatiorl^in'the public- schools is* 
^jJccepiable." As a^r^sult of a combination of .able leadership and learning 
success, the schodls*sopn became a focal point for community, organizing*. 
Eventually* the^power base became strong enougli for the Blac^ congmunity/ 
to run Its own slate =of candidates for board membership in theloc^l RavenV 
wood City School District, which had always been whit,e-domina'ted tKough 
80 pep cent of its pupils .^re Black. As of 1973, tfie entire live-hiemb^f 
Ravenswood Bdard of Education ilate was elected ,^y the Black coalition 
which had created the Nairobi Schools. Inj additipn, nine of the eleven prin- 
■cipah and ^0 pd' cent of the*teachers are now Black, and the new Ravens- 
wood, supfnnttndent was formerly a Nairobi principal. East P^(f Alto thus • 
can boast not one but two community -controlled school systems, one public 
and the other private. * ^ ' ' ^ 

This is the context into which Nair^i Copege fits: The creature of a 
well-organized community with energetic^ im.aginative leadership, the college 
views itself as anflnf^tegial part of the confmutiity-serving it, participating in 
it, aniljeing evaluated by it. Lest it become* & separate, *'walled" institution,, 
It -deliberately has no central campus, utilizing instead the resource^ of the 
community ^y holding classes in homes, churches; schools^ r^reaTion c Jen tens 
and social service agencies ("the comnriunitj' Ts the campus"). Tbere is a cen^ 
tral offipe building (a storefront) with spa.ce fo; administrative offices! f 
library and some cl^sjes^ The college is governed by a nine-member Board pf 
..Directors, di\fided evenly among students, staff, and community members. ^ 

The only admission requirements, are that a student be at least 18 years 
,j3ld, and that '^e or he "agree with the philosophy ^d objectives of the 
, college.** Entering students take a placement exam to determine their skilly 
levels. If necessary they are assigned to' the 'Reading Lab, a facility that has 
developed an .original curriculum for adult n on- readers, A two-year academic 
program is designed to prepare studenfB for transfer to four-year institutions. 
It includes departments in Social Sciences, Business, Communications (includ- 
ing English, all levels, French and Swahili), Math and Science, and Fine Arts. 
The college has been granted candidate status for accreditation of an A.A. 
degree, the degree is not offered, -but the standing allows transfer of credits 
to other institutions., Tlie othen type, of academic program is basic skills 
building, designed to upgrade a stpdgnt in whatever area and at whatever* 
level he or she requires. 
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Coinmunity seivic^s offeped througTLtlie college include a Wprk Sftjdy 
Program which places students 'in vmtous community agencies, such as the 
neighborhood he4th center, local Diibfic $chpols, library, and juvenile proba- 
tion^-where 4hey can receive cojl^e credit for theif work; a Prison. Pijogram 
in which convicts (about.30 so far) are paroled to the college where they are 
helped to Venfer thcTonrjjrlluni^^^ center; and the organization 9f . 

lectures, conferences, cpificerts, and cultural events for the local comm.uni^y. 
" Specially funded.programs operated thrqugh the college include Projecit Tal- 
ent Search, throu^vhich'NC has recniited and placed 600 minority sti^dents 
in colleges, and/^h? Education Finance Reform Projict, an extensive project 
aimed at dev^pi^g ^ new ntbdel fo^ financing education in California. 

Nairobi College is slated to be^ training of teacher-a^istants thjr|^'fear. 
This will be a tWo-yfear prograrn with an academic' component jne 
cjuirements for an A.A. degre^e or for transfer,* and an in-class training <iom- 
ponent. With its close ties to both the Nairobi and the Ravenswood schools, 
the college should be in an advantageotis position to develop new teachers^ 
from the communrty ar^d to facilitate pdrfonnance-based teacher training^r^ ^ 



Ju^t as the ^Nairobi Schools tvefe founded^ ara*3ource^f^medi^ 
educational benefit to jocal, children, Nairobi College wasjfermed becapdpt 
seemed "the fastest available producer df the leaders^tTskills.we n^edin t^e 
, community." With,that goal in mind, a greit d^^f^emphasi^placed bn 
fostering a . commitment on the part off studen^to .copinn^nify developrftejit 
and to involvement in *'the problenvsolyingproces? cfftb^omnrunity." TWs 
"*is^o^sidered particularly importanUo ensure thaWttidenb who transfer to'a 
^ four^e^r institution *will indeed^r^rn to seiv^^ Black community leader^ 
Several students have "gone pri to medical^ria schools outsids^e con 
' m'unity. Several leaders of the progranri^icated tliat this approach is whak* 
. distinguishes them from the more tr^itional Negrd college in the South^ 
""'^^hefe students were trained to faction in the core culture with little orn 
emphasis on service to their mwf community. 

The college stafPuicludes four full-time counselor's, as well as a peer 
tin0r-counselor4>T6gram in which selected rerfiiaiqculatibn students assume 
*^jor responsibility" for irtstilling,this commitment in iKeir fe^lbw students. 
1n ad^Urt^, all students must .take Introductory Politick Science, whichy - 



^^y referred to as '*our indoctrination course.' 
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• . Universidad de Aztlait^ ^ \ * > 

^'•Unlike present' colleges and universities, w.hich do not belong to^Chi- 
canbs; are not aqtountable to them, and tlierejor^ do not serve them, the 
Oniversidad de Aztlan will use' its resources' in everyway possible-tjeyond. 
instniction and dogTee programs-to maximi7.e its service to them and to'the 
total comoHinity." As thjsexcerpl from theu. statement of purpose indicates, 
the Univer^aad de Aztlan sees itself fulfiHmg a dual roleas both educational 
institution and community service agency. * 

^ . The Universidad had its beginnings in the Spring of 1970, when a group 
of p'rofessors from La Raza Studies at Fresno State College, studpnts from 
sev^/al colleges in the^ area, and a num^erof intetestedcitizcm of FresAo, 
^^rnia,^form^^d a planning committee to'discuss the fea^lity of a college 
for the^Chicano community One year later, the Univei'sidad de Aztlan was 
fouaded^s a "membership corporation,'' open'tp students' staffi and any 
othe^ community member who shared its goals and .was willing to contribute 
time and epe/gy to it: The GoVeming Council, acting as a board*of trustees! 
iii-fact,Js one-.thirU students,. one-.thirS staff, and one-third community-at- 
large. jClasses began the foUowmg November, 1971. ^ • . ' i 

The two-year ddgree prograhK^ tlie Univer^dad, which is located n^ 
in DePR^ onsists of three parts. GfeJ^^l Studies, the Project,-£ind Bilmguj^l 
Vommiimraneft^^lls. The Generdf Stu>i^ curriculum includes courses in 
Alx^matives in Education, Social Organizntion^Comi^unication, Govcrnmentr 
Community Healtli, Hum^mj^s. History, and Physiaal* Science. Each subject 

fHcation to' tlie Chicano commurt%. 
de of the subjects; they are also en- 
'CoufiJlj^d^^Ki^scover how tlie ideas ope7^t<Sm day-to-day life throH^ prac- 
tica ' Each stiitk(Uis required to work at leasTSO hours a week in a jdb eitlier 
in some commimit^^ncy or at the Univ^-sidad. Placements gre negotiated 
by the staff, and credU^^ work experience may be e^amed when it relates 
XO the curriculum. ' ' 



is treate^d with regard t^it^ppli 
Bts learn .not only the theoretfejl^ 
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•- - _£oi_more_in|br^^ other viewpoints sec description and iriterviews 

relating to Universidad dc Aztliin mOiiCimOAltemuln^e Education, Nebraska Curnculum 
Development Center. Andrew^t^al^, Univ^ersity of Nebraska, LiriCDln,^cbrasica, 68508 
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* The Project is definod as ni^arcK and work in community develop- 
ment planned and implemented by a student or^ grcjup of students." In 
conjunction With a Comniunit> Development Seminar or a Project Planning 
Seminar, the student is responsible for identifying some community problem 
or issye, and planning his or her own Uamirtg experience related to it. "Thus, 
the student not only learns from his community, but serves as he leams." To 
complete the iwo-ycar program, all students must^'be able to speak and \y rite 
correctly in^offl" Spanish and English. IXiring ^he first year they take at 
least two hours of each per week, additional trainingjs scheduled the second 
year for those wha need u.^ Those whose language skills are stronger than 
others are expected to hllplhc staff teach the others. 

Lfi addition to the two-year program, which )s called Collegio de la 
Tierrarthe Unjversidad offers some uppe^ division ^^ourses under iis Collegio 
del Sol. These include more advanced general studie*^ courses-"Human Serv- 
ice Institutes," which are classes dealing With s^ocial sejrvice agencies, educa- 
tional counsejmg, and community development, and Cooperative Education, 
or work-related lej^ming experiences. 

More than any other institution visited for this study, the Uniyersidad^ 
de^Aztlau was notable for the intensity of its poHtical orientation and ideolo-' 
gicaTvCommitment. Tim is reflected in the hardshi^^^quired of both staff, 
,4n6st 0^ whom work 60 hours at fougfily tlie equivalent of half salary, and 
--st^4gQts. who must share in all responsibilities. ^ A lengthy discussion with 
bothstu^Rls and staff members yielded many^nsights into the nature and 
tht coq^seqtieiKtJS^^f their dedication. The programs and goals are best de- 
' scribed in tlifeir o^v^^words•. * . * ^ - 

**Thc philbsophy, the ideology, is an essential underpinning for a place 
like this. We had. to answer the question, why do you exist, what's. the pur- 
pose? First, we Wied to decide whether we wefe to be an^^gen'dy of com- 
munity service or a school. The line is blurry. By calling ourselves a school, 
It puts. everyone in the context of being a leamfer. We say no. one k elitd, and 
educators are as mucl^Jearners as anyone else. So we are *a school which 
engages in service to theNcommunity* ^' ' , * ^ 

**0f co\irse,1he strong agency .tendency, has its cons^uences qp our 
identity ^a school, f^or instance, it has meant that we aren't developing a 
strong research capability, which is also important to Chicano^* But it also 
gives us versatility. • when we're fully developed, we .should be equally 
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adaptable to running d«>Lhoul j)>stcm,or a city, or community government. 

"You carf either define 'your purpose and then stick to it, or yoin^ 
have ^rand and global ideas ^nd \t.,^\ over the p lade— and no place, 
amved at a position as a result of the process by which we cheated this insti- 
tution. ^Wjith.out the foundation, the backing o} a philosophy and an iastitution 
-that is, thfe actual existence of your base -what you dcTls like a firecracker: 
It goes off, makes noise, people notice, but its effecJts last only as long as the 
noise, the pieces get scatter^ in all 4irections. Our existence is no longer ^e 
question. The problem now is finding ways ("and agreemg on thtm) to opera- ^ 
tionalizc ou^ ideolo^. ^ , ' . ^ " . 

"We believe with Paulo Freire that education is not a neutral but a 
political institution. OuTfli being here is apolitical fact.. Now we" must wprk to 
stabilise, ourselves as aa institution, establish an agreed upon direction Jor 
action. Wc*re talking, long range, about-nationhood. Our function basically 
is to moveNhe community as a whole tow,ard that goal. The Jirst step is 
.making contact throu^ programs. Service is the organizing principle, the 
#otal point, the w^y to catch people's attei|^rL ,Our programs have possi-. 
bilUies for cdmnv^^t^ education. We work ijra local high sckool, running an. 
upwatd bpund prog}^m,-slor instance. The program^ relationship giv^s us 
inroadsanto tlt?^communit^^;.,,^For example, the. high school kids all have 
parents, ind tjiey can alsii be reStl^ed as secondary (ultimately primary>tar-" 
gets. 'ThenVou also make inroads thiough your graduates. If can exist 
, five year^ you Ml have uppet division students and some graduates fn the 
cojnmunity, who will hava strong ties to you, and will put you in a better 
position to serve ai^d be supported by the comnninity. 

"teacher trainhig is a real problem area.- Mo^of us come from disillu- 
sionment with schools, iK)th uppef and lower We've p one luded- it's impossible 
{o accept anything fromsthe establiswd universities. But if you have your 
own schools, whom do yoi^^hire? All\he available teachers have been, mis- 
trained. Having y^r own schools without the ability to triin your own* 
teachers Is meanmgless. The ihsi priorifV, reajly is to Iraln teachers in a* 
totally new setting. With that, Iftough, you\ome to tlie problem .we're faced ' 
with, if we train our students as w^chers, wWo^ill accept them? Our g|3d* . 
uates Wouldn't function in the.regulai'vSchools. \And, beades our students arc ^ 
persona non grata t4iere. If they .werfe^'t, if tn^ we^ acceptable to those <^ 
chools, then wet should close down her^ As it iISl we havd^bbtji lowfer, and 
upper division courses which deal witft eduction an^ schoolingaTthey relate 
QiVersidad goals,, * 



r anothery^thixig, we face accreditation proBlcms. ♦Aztlan clearly 
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;stands for resistance^, vyc make no bones Wout tllat There's a jeal co»&i$^t . . 
between our struggle against the, system and our nfced to be credehtiaiedbyjit' 
in Older to get aJoothold in it \Besides that, it's difficult :to. gain the credi-' 
bility wfi need as^ institution to deal ^jth the authoritios in 5acrameritcr, " 
with oliierlnstitutions, even iii. the community, without the^accteditation^*^^ 

Although local community peoj)fe quesiioaed tHfe pur^pse,^^^^ 
andstructure of the university, it lias over a short peniH^gained therespectpf 
several .community leade'is ^d a Contingent pfunivehityW Suninier 
programs fpr high school students >6on^ucied by me cbll^Hiaye/ been an , 
important contribution to the Fresno community ami h^e provided evidence^ 
o^e serioua purpose and accomplishment of thesftaff andstudehts; Clearly, 
limited funding 1^ a major obstacle aiie^ wnI\w^supp(ortejJ fei^eral programs 
theunivefsity could not continue. 
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Teacher Training at Rough Rpck 



f The Rough Rock I)emonstration School is a Navajo-coAtrolled Head- 
sl:art-tlirough-hi^ school^community school system which recmfts and trains 
Its teachers locally. Under a.rather unique arrangement, the director of the 
MuUicultural Teacher Education Center there, nowliolcis a faculty appoint-^ 
. ment at the University of New Mexi(?o \yhile spending jllhis \ime on-site a(^ 
Rough Rock.. - -l' ^ 



* Located in the heart of the/Navajo reservation in northetst\Aiizona, 
the Rough Rock SclS5*$&«yes a Fempte commtJpity Jdf about oh^ thousand 
persons widely scattexed over »J 15 square milp gre^.Its iselaliori isuntieiP'* 
scored by the fact that its .population of sfteepherdeis and traditional crafts- 
ihcri Is 95 per cent non^nglish speaking aj1d|9(> per cent non-fofmally educa- 
ted; average annual iucome isS700: ':" 

The" school was started "in 1966 witli funding frpip the Burcfau of Indian 
Affairs and the Offiee of Econornic Opportunity. It,has a|so had s6me foun- 
dation funding. <)pe;ational c6ntrol fropffSie outset has been4n the hands of 
an^all->^avajo local school board with real authority over' the program and ' 



^^.Thcsc remarks w?ie made in the course of interviews with faculty and student^' 



* policies of4he school. 



The leanring program dra\y3 heavily qj^. traditional Navajo culture and 
values in an effort to develop the strengUis of the p.upil« and provide them 
with a strong sense of id^ntiiy. Primary •classes a!!re taught in the Navajo 
language, and the study of Navajo history, culture and language which forms 
the core of the program is h^mg systematically developed into a conppletely 
bicultural curriculum. <^ • * ' ^ 
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^ lit addition to comn\unhy govelmance and bicujtural curriculurn devel- 
opment, Rough Ro^:k has extensive' involvement of parents and other com« 
munity people in all phases of Jts program. An example is the parent^io^ni« 
tor> program which brings local pjeople into the dprrnitones to live with the 
children. An open door^policy actively enc6urag^s visits t3,the schooj by 
, community members. Jhere is a center Cor, recording and producing Navajo 
culrural materials. And the school ei^ploys lotal people as custodial, clerical, 
and insmictional staff, as well as providing sonie courses in adult education. 

- • ,\ ' ^' ' - • ^* . 
Rough Rock's experiment in loCal^control has earned it no small amount 
of celebrity. 'It is widely credited with demonstrating: *■ ^ 

... the value of local control in invo|ving'lndiarts»in 'the educa« 
tional enterprise, largely through jobs; opening the school to . 
greater Visibility; and changing' povier relationships which giye 
parAts^ a greater influence as comnared with the educators- 
This; it is expected, leading to morm conc^med^and' respjctful 
-treatment of the children.^ ^ 



The hirmg and ret^ning of non*Navajo teachers, who make up over 95 
/ per cent of the teachers on the r^rvaUon» has meant havmg to copewth a 
number of recurring problems^n-Indian educatic 

The prime factdris cultural dissonance. Even though Anglo-American 
teachers *of Indian children may be decjjpated teacfters with a gerJuine concern 
for their pupj's development, their lack o( an \ntimate understanding of 
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Fuchs and Havighurst, op. ciu. 
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Indian vuhure seems to be a permane^j hindrance to iheir^fTec^veness. Ift 

their stud\ of American Indian education, Fui:hs and Havinghursl 5ite the 

follo>Mng rather paradox4cai statement as an accurate fllustr^Uon of their own 

innings: * i •/ * . " ? . * ' / • 



"We fourfd fe<ihlnTerior teachers ... the rnateriai quality of 
the s;hooh and tf^ ^eral ej^ee|[ence of the|istaff-as^eyal6ated ' ^ 
within white educational Standards- teave^s with n-o ^illaitis,!!^ ^ 
clear-cut defaiii^ jjtxTUn-4own scfiod plants. Yet/ by (some pro- ^ 
cess, it appears 'that the-better the^ .school is 6y white st^3ards, y 
, the more erosive becomes the educatjonal^xpexience.^^ 

Added to {his difficulty jn relating to Indian children is the tendency 
of a large proportion Anglo teachers to move from school to school, often 
after ^ne or two year^^in one pl^^ce, there is also a.hi§{) incidence of Ahglo 
teachers. Who simpfy q^it tfeir jobs. Fl||sons for these hi^ rates of turnover 
05 Indian schuols by lar^'^feySlve aroiTnd living condition's on the reser- 
vations and .{he gei\^ inabihtj of the§e teachers to accustom themselves to 

the ueugraphK.al {and Sdx them/so^ial) isolation of many Jndian reservation 
- " - . 5V - * • ' M ■ 



communities. 



In staffing itjs scfioeU Rough Rock naturally^ soU^t Navajo ieachers 
first, but their scarcity necessitated \f\e hiring of a substantial nutnbet of non- 
Navajos, In order to injure that* its own Objedtives ai?d priorities fee under- 
itood, ihe board set-up its own training facflity at the school, the Multicul- 
tural Teacher Exiuc^tion Center (MCTEC). Oric^the program was fl^stablished : 
« ih^ sought university affiliation. Ar\ agreement was eventually reached 
with* the University of New Mexico by which the^ MCTEC director, Henry 
' Schmiti. was -app^^u^^^'^^sn^associate professor permanently ^assigned to the 
'field. Anita Pfciffer, a^Nava|0»^o was former direx:tor of The Project,vas 
; hired lyy ihe university, to^ develop^ o*thejr teecher training projects pn the 
leservauon. Ms. Pfeiffer .was'hopin^ t(L«el' up .other, satellite centers on the 
* reseiVaiion. -i^ \ -\ - ^' ** / * • ' . 

One purpose, of MCfEC i^^of course to pVdVid^^ugh Roclrt teachers 




^/bfd. MO^- . ^ ^ ']^^Ibid"p. 201. 
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with in-scivi<;e training. Perhaps more important is its role in|rep«ttirtgai^ 
traimpg-tc^aiers from the community. Sixty per cent^f tHepre«schoo! and 
el6mcntaiy ttachers, in fact, we je» recruited locally ^and of the twelve teachers 
in'^Si^elementary school, one' third are fornier/paraprofessionals trained at 
Rough Rock:' 

* . A major barrier ro entrance by Intiians into th^eachin^ profession has 
heen the requirement of. a^' college degree for certificMion. .j^ough Rock's 
traioing center noli; offers all the necessary courses tN^/ae A.A. degree, ^ 
though they have yet to be accredited. Certification through^ the ivailabje 
.agencies, i.e„ either the BIA or the «ate, however, poses ijLtci.^Jems;>its re- 
quirements, a^ASchmitt says, are '^uareal^ticfor us." Asjit ll\aj)pens, the 
tribal government's Division of Education,' chaired by Dillon ;*!atero, who is a 
former director of Rough Rock, is currently writing up a se t of* certification 
standards v^ch it is hoped will become the official regulations fdr all Navajo., 
schools. The ne>v standards are being touted as an act of s^ll-legi^ipiation for 
Navajo education.. Nevertheless it has seemed to some that formal standards ^ 
may inhibit the Rind of. flexibility that is so desirable at thi5critic|d stage of 
develppment, and may have a chilliJ^ ^effect on innovatior and experimen-' 
tation. J. ' ■ 

Iht advantages of a community-based teacher training center such a^ 
the one at Rou^ Rock are many and obvious. Its having b&en developed at 
tfie scJjooU which itself is govemed locally, assures congruence with, com- 
munity-defined needs and interests. (Consider the alteijiative, when program 
priorities are decided .at the university or college.) This was suggest^djas the 
basic pr<y)lenr byMs.Pfeiffer in her own -efforts at the university. Having a 
liniversity-appomted faculty member^signed locally as director also e;ihance§ 
the likelihoo^ that his,.or .her loyMties will be'with the community-ilthou^ 
if the director's professional reward-structure is back with colleaguejs |t the 
university that loyalty may be^compron\ised. The ability to^tr^n.jteachers 
on the job of cxaurse prpvides the competency-based training that|s every- 
where so much spught after, course content it experimental and silfuational. 
based in* the classroom itself. The training ccn][er is also' in 'a petition to^- 
cooperate with $<;Jjool personnel in the developoient and testing of jn^V cur-^ 
riculum materials. 



Opportunities for parent and con3munity involvement are maximized. 
Teacher, aides are reqruited from the cpmmunityiand trairied to be teachers. 



thus providing |obs and bkiils tu pt^t^^te'^Hv^jjiay be upable to leave the area 
tu attend school It^addition* parents at Rough Rock may participate in 
'pohcy making, for the Censor by joining the MCTEC Parent Advisory Board. 
LOtal residents are alsu employed as instmciQrs dr resource people for courses ' 
on Navajo culture. ' ^ . ^ 

though Rock IS not without its problems, not the least of which is 
havmg to put up with a massive publicity which may *be warranted by its ' 
viabihty* as a^model but which threatens to. overwhelm ^ tiny renjote com- 
munity whose ambitions on iu own terms ma^ after all be only modest In 
Might of .Its apparent place of pride among Navajos* moreover, one may feel 
. justified in wondenng'at the failure so far of Rough^Rock to have been repli- ' 
cated elsewhere on the' reservation. Similarly, an opportunity may have 
been passed up m the way of connections between MCTEC and other college- 
^_,feVel programs on the reservation, such as Navajo Commi^ity College or the 
college at Ganado^ There is s^me strong deling' that now that local school 
boards on the reservation are Indian controlled there will be increased move- 
merrt m this direction, arjjd that Rough' Rpck can swe^ as an importants 
modeL • / - \ 

Unhrersi^d-Boricrua^^' ^ 

'i 

Uj;iiversid4d Boricua is the first Puerto.R4ca);^degree-granting msUtution 
in the United States mainland. Its interdisciplinary, bilingual-bicultural pro- 
* gram is mtended to serve the Puerto Rican community by deveJoping the 
intellectual Nskills of "its students while sensitizing the^ to. the realities of 
Puerto Ricani culture, history/ and commuijity, a^d thus reinforcing their 
"Puerto Rican\ess/' • ' * , \ 

Of the at least 1.4 milhon^^ Puerto Ricans* ohr the mainland. 60 per 
it live m the New Yijj^etcppolitan area, where they make up more than 
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^^The temi Boncua. used interchangeably with pulrto Rican, is derived from 
Bonquen, the name given to. the island by the Taino Mans who-inhabited Puerto Rico 
before its discovery and conquest by the Spaniards. / j y 



^^Hiis figure^ ba^tkon the 1970 census, is generally considered to be a substan- 
' dal undercount, some say by as much as 1 5 to 20 per ^nt. 
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lb per cent of the populatu^n, the uther 40 per cent mostly reside in New ^ 
Jersey, Corinectieut, and Pennsylvania, and in such cities as Newark, Bostoir 
and Chicago. By any measure, Puerto Ricans are^ong the very worst off • 
of any subculture grCup. In the New York metropolitan area, for example/ 
they have the highest xates of uneinployment as well as the lowest rates of 
both hjgh school ^nd college enrollment, and the hfghest rates of attrition of 
^1 school-age pmLjations. The dropfcut rate for high school alone has been 
'estimated el STper cent,^and despite the. City Univejsity's open admissions 
policy, the small ^umbe^T)f Puerto Ricans in college has nut greatly increased. 

It Was tp fill this "educational void*' that Universidad Boricua was con- 
ceived at the Puerto^Rican Research and Resources Center m Washington, 
D.C With admmistrative staff and research offices located in Wa^mgton, the^ 
, >^mer$niad~hfts-^3tpexigdj ^ L earning Center m the Williamsburg section 
9f Brooklyn, New York City, where *6(rTrnTi^Us...are now enrolled The aim 
is to establish a, number of centers in^other areas wh?rei^iett(jRican popuia: 
ti^ns are concentrated. In this sense, Universidad Bonoja is arTSca 
the dispersed lean\ing center model." Unlike some ofme Indian colleges of 
the model whiclj disperse partly in order tp* becoTne'J^volved in direct com« 
muftity servj^^^i-(e.g., training to operate heavy equipment), however, Boricua 
is more s'tnctly oriented to providing liigher education at the community 
level. 

A planning paper outlines the goals and objectivies of tl¥fs p%gram. 



Universidad Boncua must be an mstitution that return to its stu* 
demts the sense. of dignity, -usefulness and empowerment Sff tho^e,.who know 
who. they are, where they j:ame from and wliere they want to^gO^ It is vital, 
y then, that Universidad -Boncua should define an e'ducational philosophy and a 
clear set of o'bjcctives. * 



Philosophy ' . 

In planning ^Universidad Boricua, the opinipns of youth who dropped 
out of' high school, adults who desire to return to school, professionals, 
former prison inmates and gang members, and others have had a part ia 
shapmg the educational philosophy on which the Universidad Boricua con* 
cept is based and which could be summarized as follows: 
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, --Education is an integral pan of a man or womaa's entire life, ^It 
does not start or finish at a particular age. It does not separate him or her as 
a "student" from the rest of the community. 

- -It duration does not happen onl> hi a classroom, building br campus 
of an educational msititiition. It js p'art o'f the whole hvin^expericnce and as 
aich should include ^ork, pleasure and leisure time, hom«, neighborhood, 
etc. f ' . . ^ • 

--The teacher can and should learn from the student and the student 
from the teacher'and as such Universidad'Boricua faculty and administration 
will go through a development process where this concept will be understood 
and mcorporated into their functioning. , ^ 

--Language is an integral part of> peopJc*s entire vision and concept 
of. themselves, their culture, their history, their worth. Universidad Boricua 
wdl ^ovide Spanish language teaching to tfcose who do not speak it but would 
like to. /VBoncua institution must participate in the struggle for Puerto 
Rjcans to find out who ijj^y are. Universidad Boricua will pl?iy an intcgra'tive\ 
and restoring role to the entire Puerto Rican cpmmunity by providing the 
sanction, the knowledge, the appreciation and respect n^essary for the* 
Bohcua culture.to emerge and sutvive the debilitating effects of living in a 
hostile environment for Puerto Rtcans in the United States. ' / 

* 

^ — Puerto Ricans must learn to'use technology to make the world a 
more livable place for the hiiiyan being, not to destroy nature ^nd enslave 
^«;}d exploit people, thus dehumanizing them. Puerto Ricans nfust learn to 
sec]^n technology a tool to remove disease and the.miseiy^of poverty*^ Tech- 
nology must also be made to afford time and leisure for the enjoyment and 
renewed respect for nature and other human , beings. 



Objectives e 

Jf 

The greater objective of the institution is to arm a cadre of community? 
based mc6 ^nd women with the knowledge and skills that can transform thj>m 
and the pcopTe~^amirmh-t4iem^frcu]ij2Jbije^ a technollogical society into 
users of that technology- so that we may break tlie cyclefof po^verty, depriva- 
tion and hopelessness in which so many of us find owrsdves. This would be 
^accompanied by an aware\iess of our past- who jwe werJ-, our present- who 
We are--, and how we can'ftf|ge our future. 



Specifically, the institution aims to: 
~ 91 
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— Prwide higher education for about 2,000 I^erto Ricahs m the Uni- : 
ted States by 1980. This pool of PuertQl^cans w^ll represent the grgwthand 
enlargement of a group ojf professionals and. technicians in the Puerto Rican 
community working in tjiaf community vHth a s^se* of purpase and dedica- 
tion in advocating for theicind ofchangtf needed^* change colonize4|)eople. 

. ««. . < 
• —Provide ' access for graduates to a greater number of professions and 
fields than Is available to them now, and to develop and offer cumcula in new 
^cupational fields so thatPtierto Rican young men and women will be pre- 
pared to enter them. . " . * • 
' } • . ■ * • 
. —Develop and .offei, curricTula op bilingual-bipulturd .education for 
teachers and administrators. TJiese should^restilt in ttie creation of a pool oT 
Puerto Rican edu^atoi^ with excellence in bUingual-bipultural educatitfn to 
^v^ leadership tod service to the bUingual-bicultural schools and programs 

of'the country.. . o <i o " 

, ' i . . b • . 

-^Develop programs of oOtreach into PuertorRican communities m the <= 
United States offering consultation . and service through student^ and faculty- 
internship proems in the Boricua community and its mstitutions. 

—Develop a strong program of .educaticAi and retaining for Puerto 
Rican adults-tteads o'f households, migrant farm workers^risohers, welfare^ 
recipients, houscwiyes, etc. " .' > / o 

—Establish strdng prograftxs of research, programs and pro^ducts devel- 
opment and evaluation for the education of Puerto Rican drop-outs. The* 
\^U-.be an ihtegral component of Universidad Boricua;s education to Puerto 

• Rican students, whose eduCational^preparlJiort falls short of the lequireihents 
of traditi'onal;ins^itutions of higher learning. V 

-.-^Establish a clearinghouse of knowledge and information on Bdricua 
art culture, history and general knowledge about Puerto Ricans m the United 

* States and m Puerto Rico with special attention to the? migration experience. 
. This Clearingliouse of Puerto ^ican cultifie'wUl service tliQ overall community 

as well as the Puerto Ri9an community and can interpret and df ssennnate the 
Boricua philosophy, aspirations and views, its life and problems, through 
literature and othe artistic expressions. , i 

I_The institution which is being proposed in thi? plan does not aim to 
prepare Puerto Ricans to occupy high positions in the institutions of the 
overaU society or bfcdm.? highly paid protfessiSnals. Universidad Boncua js 
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ii institution to prepare Pilerta Kiqans. >yho^ 



ciuftity, offering serviges and helping 6ther Puerto 

5B . ' ' 



being planrned as an educa^ 
Will *work in Oieir own^ 

• Ricans realkg..tiiirffa6Ir0 of their situation.^ 

' .. • 

A member of the Union of Experimental Colleges and Universities, the * 
Universidad, designed as a four-yeai*undergraduate programjeading toa 65A.':^ 
' degree, has reached carididate status ,for'5ccreditation with' the ^orth Central ^» 
Association of Colleges and Secondary SchWs, 'The "studentpCentered" eur- , 

* ricafiim is ba^d on tho concept that the stiident is the **ptime movefr, rather 
than flie object, of education." Accordingly, each student designs his or her , 

^ own program of studips by writing a learning contract comdrising a list of the 
stiylent's objectives, plus thetleamin^ experiences intended to accomplish/ j 
them. The university \i thus conceived as a "masMve l/afning resource" at» ^ * 
the ser^ce of the student. The five facmty members, who .are called "facilita- 
tors," are expected t^ arrange and sfchedule th^ir meetings with\ students 
according to the students* needs. AHhou^ "learning modules".have be^ 
' developed in four aijeas of sfudy-Mdhem^tics, Cpmriiunications* Objectives ^ 
of Modem Thought (^social sirk^ncesX and Prphlem, Solving and E)ccisicxi Mak- . ^ 
mg- the modules a;p considered prospective in that, they will be modified in 
^cordance with each Student's learning program, / 

As an int^al part of its ^.drroijling^community , th? Un werSidad seeks 
to maximize Its use of the community as a Teanfing resource. Cl^es arp 
held, as one administrator puy it, "wherever students an3 facilitators decide 
*to meet, somebody's hou^e, 'a library, walking through thestreet^, or in the 
. Learning Center. As much ai possible, we try to use peof>l^'s life ^periencfes 
as cohtent for th^ curriculum. Our objective is to help students imptdve their 
intellectual skills, but the cOTiteni«-the experiences you use to sharpi^hem- 
can be* thjnss they kno\*, cither what they know already >9r things they s^e 
day by djy outside their/window. We don't want to restrict leaniing to a. 
classroon^, we -want to sensitiz^^our students to the'fact that they're learning. ^ * 
all the Vime. So somefimes you go out^iii the street and you do a wifidow^ 
survey ,/lct's say, and ycSu ob&rvf something and you take the data back to 
,a,rooyi or apartmerft or* library and sit dowp and talk about it jThat's'hovv 
learn. We lik|t to think we're Open all the"* time; leaming-schooWs 




From an uripubli^cd planning paper. 
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* going on all the tiriie. ^) m t|ie morning to 9'at night, Saturdays and Sundays,* 
included, / »' . * ^ ^ ' ' 

***Universidad Boricua is part of m community: So, often facilitators 
idmuiy individuals m the community Who have their own knowledge of how 
the community runs-not4)ecause they have a degree, but because they have 
lived •thei€-and ask them.to come, in ^d'share their knowledge. Such a per- 
son becomes in effect an adjunct faculty member, We*ve used community " 
le^rs that way, too, One^ for example, who's been in the community for a 
lon^,time~r\vining ajegal aid program-told how'he faced some critical deci- 
sions in his role as- a coijimunity leader/' ' / ' 

■ . - / ■ • 

One of the more imaginative applications X)f tliis concept, and one 
'particularly reflective of the local community, has be?n the hiring as apart- 
time faculty member of Hugo Martinez, founder of United Graffiti Artists, ^ 
As repor'tjDd in tiie Unwecsidad's Februarj^, 1974, newsletteV/ ^ 
* ' . ^ 

He brings to Universidad his talents as an orgalftzer which 
he exhibited by channeling a group of young men's creative im- ^ 
pulses to other artistic expressions. * Last September, the group 
held a successful art exhibit at the Galena Razor.* Hugo Martinez; ^ 
IS workin^with this group of graffiti artists within the ITniversidad 
Boricua framework, ' 7^ 

Indeed, ''Graffiti as Art" has been organized into a complete ten-mqdule 
course, (rom designing and constructing tlie- frame to exhibition of work. 
^ Th^rp are plans to develop a si^k-bcreening inodule,^and the course is expected 
soon to be integral^ into the core curriculum,- ^ . 

The minunum requirements Tor admission as*a studen't to the prirversi- 
dad ale 1 7 years of age and at ,?th grade reading level, (T^^se who me^ it 
will bt assisted m at^ainmg a high school equivalency diploma.) The principal 
criteria, as determined by a pre-admission^ interview, are motivation and jna- 

• * turity. This is in keeping with the conception of. tire Student as aii ihdeiJ'en- 

dent designer and pursuer of his or her own educational program," of the 
Universidad as a resource to be used at the initiative of the studeftts*, apd of 
^the faculty as **facilitators''^of each student's chosen program. Such * 
^ 'approach is also consistent with the university's aim of **mimmi2ing, 
^' ^undergraduate education," By u^ing facilities availabli^'in the community- 
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.^^Ji as tlie pCiblic hbidO Father than dev^Agits own, by maxiVmzl 
use of facilitators, by relying .on the miaa^^P)f its students, the Unr 
hopes to keep its expenses withiA its means.. • 

With only a limited amount of funds from foundations, corporations * 
and ,fed6ral agencies, those means are of course modest. Perhaps as constrain- 
ing as the l-evel of funds, howevet. is the fact that they are short-temi. The. 
lesultmg uncertainty, a$ Augustin Rivera, Vice Chancellof and Direator of 
the Brookly n Cente/, points out, greatly hampers both planning and meaning- ^ 
ful* evaluation^ Rivera is convmced that Universidad Boricua ©ffers many^ 
Puerto Rican students tlje best chartce they have of receiving,a coUe^ educa- % 
tion* relevant to their PueMo Rican identity, among other re^asons, because "a 
smaller institutio;i like ours can offer direct service to students, unlike the 
;^on^jiioUKbig"s^ollege atmosphere they find at the City University." Mean- 
^while, tlic central administration in Washington, D.C. are hoping that future 
iiitfeases in funding will lead to the setting up of Learning Centers in other ' 
areas< .Prospective sites include Boston, Washington, I^wark, PhiladetpWa, ^ 
liicago. and a second one in New York.' v:- * ^ . ' ' 

" '^'^^^ ' ' ^ • 

Experimental and Bflitigiial Institute • ; . ; ^m/lb 



Locaied in. New York City^s pfedojninantly PuertQ^Rican East Harj^nr 

the txperimental and^Oin^ual Institute is a college feeder pro^raiTi.olfe|^gr ' ^* 

rtimedial and co^ege-level courses to adult hjgh school graduates fpr 'wH^ni 

"Language, poor academic preparation and guidance, as well as a lacTtofielf 3^ 

^orifiden^e'' would other>vi$c pre vent *suc cess in college. In additiongto pr(>. , 

. viding" tliicse higher eauO^tipii opportunities, the Institute seeks to ^^mQti^jp'te 

students to pursue professional taxeeVs in areas of critical need to their clnn* 

rpunit^rjs. development^ and to insfill m^tudents|^me of spTwl conimitrnQOt^ 

' and accountability to their commutiijty/*^^ ' ^^^^L^: -^' i • 'j ' 
i> . ^ . . "^1 • • . 

Tlie nee J fur the'Insti^t^4)ecame apparent iff^r the City University of 
*^,New York (CUNY)^ whicft* is tuition-free for city residents, instituted, in <» 
,.^970, Us policy of Opeii Admissions, ur\de/ which all fiigh school graduates 



^^Thele and'following quotqs sr? from thtflnstitut^'s Prospectus for 1973-74. 
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were assured adnussion to one of its twenty-one college units. In the first 
two years of Open^Adniissions, 66 per cent of minority frestynen dropped 
cut, largely due to poor preparation of the students by the city high schools, 
^d to, inadecjuate' planning by the CUNY system for the new influx of 
undcrprepared s^denXs. Experimental and Bilingual Institute began 
operatina/^in the Fall of 197 i with funding by th^ Federal Massive E(^n5tnic 
•Neighb^ood Development 'program. In Spring of 1973, cutbacks in the 
povert/program forced the Institute to bi^come independent and secure its 
own fuTOmg.^Fortuii(ate}y; its success in placing its students with advance 
standing at major units of the City University attracted majorigrants^roni the 
U,S. Office of Education and the Model Cities^ Administration, plus some 
smaller grants from private sources. As a result, its budget went from 560,000 
ujider MEND to just under S400,000,for fiscal year 1 973-74. 

IiRtitute's academic program is in two tiers. The first, th^ remeifcal 
program, offers fion^credit courses in English (including English as a Sec<^d 
Language) and Mathematics for intensive compensatory skills development. 
Jhe second, the coUege level program, includes courses for "transfer credit" 
in English,. Math, Spanish, and-^tural and Social Sciences. In addition to 
the» skills and knowledge acquired in the courses, the students benefit (r9q9^^ 
^a^pport services Such as social and vo*caJional counseling, tutoring,^and per- * 
sonal attentfon fiomJaculty members. The entire experience is intended to 
give students a sense of the demands of higher education while bolstering^' 
their confidence and motivation to continue, to achieve academically. A 
student who follows the Institute's program to^e point of transfer to a 
unit of CUNY completes twelve' credits of , the college level probram; a B 
average is required* to receiveKhe Institute's endorsement. ^ ^ — 

A key feature of this "coUege feeder program" is what the Institute 
calls the **articulation*' of its^urses for transfer credit to the CUNY system. 
► This means that, although the Institute is not itself accredited,"it gains rect)g- 
nition by the CUNY units (so far, Bron^ Community College, City College, 
Hostos Commui^ity'jfedJi^' an4 Hunter toUege) of each of its 'collegelevej . 
•courses as the equivalent of courses offered at the respective colleges. Ac'« 
ceptance of these equivalences is then formalized In' a ivritt^n agreement, 
which assures students th^ credits earned at tW Institute will be honored 
when they transjer. ^ • v . 

' The entire* program is thus based on very pragmatic, very mstrumental 
' ■ ■ " . ■ 96- ■ •' ■ ' > . , 



assessments of wha.t b ccviuired for individual and, by extension, community 
advancement- The starting point, .b^ "this analysis (and in contrast to the 
independent, or even adversary, approach taken by some other alternative 
coBcges), is gaiiing acceptance b> established institutions. .As Julio Vazquez, 

. Deputy vDireiHor of the Institute puts it, "I'm tired of Jistening to people 
who cry/that they Can't relate tojhe system. Of course they can't; that's 
accepted. But so what? You can't stop there, because until you'ye gotten 
your ovm self together > ou j;iave no way of challenging the system. You have ^ 
to deal with the political reality. We have to as an institution, because it we 
don't, we're not being of service to our students-who need that college 
degree.^ So we have to sell cursives to the unwersities, tb show" them our 

^ cburses are as good^ theirs, tliat our faculty members are as well prepared as 
theirs. We have to prove^r acceptability and our credibility. We do this 

ifc^^t b>. negotiating course eqtnv^j^ies. We negotiate each course with eael\* 
deparlnfnent of each college*rwe a^&iate' with. Then, second, we meet with 
our*Acadernic Advisory Commhtee once a month/ The Advisory Commhtee 
IS made up of representatives of the five affiliated colleges, all appointed by ^ 
their college presidents. It helps us with long-range planing, but a^major 
function is tliat it*s a foot in the do(^ of the colleges ftfSr us. That a college 
president will recognize us to that extent is a major step for us; it opens the 

* doo^for us to present ourselves to the de^ns and explain our program. We 
*?tell them we can save them money and problems by taking tHese^ students off^ 

difeir hands- yhich makes them happy. And it means we can offer^our stk*- 
dents not just the credhs, bi^also the benefits jpf the contacts we make, 
T^e students know they'll b*^rorced to deal with ftiat system, and to make it" 
in It; and they also know we can,interyene for them if need be." 

' The lnstitute has alitt^Cver 200 registeredstudents, nearly all of them 
Spanish-dominant (59 per cent Puerto Rican/32 per-rCnt other , Spanish 
speaking), and most in their late thirties. Asked why the students are older 
tlian usual college age (most have \^en out of school seven years or more), 
Vazquez explained, "We have older students because we go after them. "Opeh 
Aijmis&ions isn't a real thing to then). TJiey can't see themselves in the city 
colleges. They lack confidence; they're aware of their handicaps-like the 
language, their -need for remediation.^ And the fact that they're older; they 
^^*.^!an't see theniseWes going to school with a bunch of kids who don't know 
why 'they're there. Open Admissions takes a whole population from us-high 

• - school graduates, people in their early twenties. But it's a revolving dooj for 

. them. They go in* linprepardd;4jie ^college can'Uielp them; so they leave* 



"ettmHtTjTTM^mc who been out 'in the Avorld, who's had. the life 
expeiriences— who's been woriang, who knows the, value of a buck, the de- 
mands qf.a fainily~is generally the more motivated student. Our students 
have a wealth of experience and knowledge. In a traditional college, all that 
ts lost, It isn't used.^ We want to recognue it^ to develop it, to maximize^its 
potential and bri^ it to reality." ' 



Since the Institute has more appljcarits than it can handle, it has become 
selective in* accepting students. The chief cntenon, applied m rfid^ourse of 
personal iiilervTews, is motivation- another indication of the pragmatic bent 
of tlie Jnstitute. **We want the sfudents who will maximize our efficiency 
minimizing our effprts, the ones most likely to succeed." 

The Institute is governed by ^ fifteen-iinember G?)veming, Council, 
charged with developing and implementing overall, policies atid programs. 
Tlie CounciPis composed of eight students (four each (rorei tlie dayfahd even- 
mg programs), four from the faculty, and three froiiytlie administration, 
members are elected annually by- their respective constituencies. * "f 

The remedial program and all support services are available to the com- 
munity. In^adijttiun, the Institute sponsors semmars» workshops., coi]ferenceS, 
cultural, events,, and other _ activities^ of interest to ^ast Harlefn residents. 
Staff- and faculty, many, of whom have expertise which^may be oif ose to the 
community, have offered their services as "consultants on a no-fee basis. Otie 
administrator, for exampft, wrote, a pr op 054!^ foca Senior Citizens Center for 
the Easx Harlem^ Tenants Association. Asked \^iether tliat,\vas an In^tijutct' 
function, he repBed, 'Mt's difficult to disnnguisli between what's Institute and/ 
what's an out^de func tion as such. \Ve*re just beir^ what if college s/io/Z/J he 
to its community -aigi available -{esource." ' ^ \ 

^ in the future, the Institute hopes to extend U^^college feeder capabili- 
ties.- by affiliating with more CUNY units, by reaching more « communities 
with Spanish-dominant populations* and by expanding course. offerings aitd 
btudej^ services. An allied goal is to develop curriculum materials and^a^- 
proacnfts that are effective in teaching Spanish-dominant students, and to have 
thest adopted' by the CUNV system. The Institute also hopes to add to its 
developing bilingiial library, and to acquire its own permaneTrt^facility. All 
these objectives relate to the Institute's ultimate goal of becoming an accre- 
dited institution in its own nglit, ^ith the capability eventually of granting 
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its owix degrees. The plans foi expansion are not without a limit on size, 
however. Although the.re are differing opinions as to where the line should 
be dra^n (between 300 and 500 students), there is apparently no disagree- 
ment- tJVer whether it should be drawn. Anything larger, it is felt, would , 
^*compromise tlfe goals for bur type of school, which is based on- intimate ' 
contact with srtudents. Secondly, we don't want to be d^ependent on the 
federal or state gov^Tn«*ents for wi existence. Not that we don't* want the 
aid, but ^ould we lose it, we want our Support to be within the means of the 
commynify,''. • _ * * . . 



' Malcolm-King: Harlem College Extension 

* <> 

Malcolm-King: Harlem College Extension is a tuition-free two«year 
college which offers college credits and A.A. degrees through a special arrange- 
ment ^^flth,thrQc '*spunsoung'' accredited institutions. The all-volunteer 

^ ;fal:ult> senses a student body of 750. The purpose of the college is>ef<^ide 
higher education opportunities to'^e Harieifi community with the aimTTf^ 
developing trained leaders for and from.the local populSitioi^ 
J- ^ * 
Among the cojnmunity -based colleges studied for this report, Malcolm- 
King is unique in several -respects, sonte of them having to do with the nature 
of Harlem as a community. Unlike' many Black e'nclaves. within NortheJm 
urban areas, Harlem is not inhabite'd predominantly by first-generation 
migrants from the South. Rather it is a stable community of long-time resi- 
dents, hcc;^ togetlier b> a multiptitity of local agencies and institutions. 
Moreover, altliough its long history of local organization has been matched by 
an equall) long history of official and corporate negject that has kept the 

.community poor, Harlem today shows signs of being gn the yerge of^an 
economic renaissance, due largely to a growing political sophistication and 
assertiveness forged during the late 1960's. Malcolm-King, in fact, was a 
product of those tujbulf nt years. 

'In *1%8, community attention was focused on the local. school dis- 
trict of 'intermediate School 201 which,* in. response to local. demands, had 
been allowed to become an experiment in community control of schools. In 
this atmosphere of heightened poliucal arid educational awareness, it was ^ 
pointed out that the entife Harlem area contained "no senior orcom^nu^ity 
coUcgps. no techrtical or vocational institutions of higher learning, and no 
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public education of an> kind bcyon^uhe eighth grade level/'^'^ To rectity 
this Situation, a^roup representing Vie I.S. 201 Goveroin^Boartl, a ibmmu- 
nity Head Starri Program, and local parochial schools arranged d*ftiJ\Mary- ' 
mount Manhattan College, which had previously been invoW^tf iii tutorinfe and . 
remedial programs in Harlem, to offer ajpilot course in a lojpal brownstone. . 
The following semester (Fail, 1968^Mhe time of the NeJVork teachers' 
strike), the course was expanded into an adult evening progrsp of courses for , 
college credit, and the Malcolm-Kmg. Harlem College Ext^sion was off the 
ground. 



^1 



From the ver> outsets Malcolm«King has benefited^from Harlem's status 
as a well-organized comgLiinity, as well as from its fortuitous timing in'heing ^ ^ 
first on the scene. The commujfity's eagerness to utilize and support an indi- 
Sinous* college mstallation afforded Malcohn-lCing a legitimacy which its 
idenlifii^atiun with Catholic institutions might under different circumstances 
have denied. Us interdependence with the .community, however, is undeni- 
able/ All classroom space is donateXby lock^oups-fhe ioniiT)unity school 
bu|ird, a neighborhood 'churA, the Urba3 Center of ManhaWn, the admlnis-\ 
tratlVe officei Stud> Skills Center, and counseling offices taViiP twofloorsV 
^ of an office biiilding ot>-J25th Slrect-\yhich is also donated space. 

Perhaps most mdicative of the acute need within Harlem fQ.r college 
services is Malcolm-King s special programs. These cernic about when variqus 
community groups approached the ColfegeE^ctension to request establishment 
of collegj^level training programs relating to flieir areas of concern. Some 
examples of groups which now cooperate With M^colm-Kmg in this manmerX 
mclude the Central Harlem. Associ^ion Of Montessori Parents, under w^osc ^ 
program students receive ij.year's college credits plus a certificate qualifying . 
lihem to teacii In Montesson schools, the.Cgranfunity Leadership Program for* 
ministers ^n Harlem, Harled Hospital^an^ the Skills Advancement fostitute, 
which together with Malcolm-Kmg ^ponso? th^ Harlem Rehabilitation and 
Training Program which trains professionals in the druig abuse fielcl; th^ Har- 
lem Parents Urflon^ whi ch sp onsors the,Critfcat ksues in Education ho'grani^ 
to tram parents* in the lSi?5**aad nitfthdds of contemporary education; and . 
several groups which help prison'uWiates and ex- offenders. These groups are 



^^From a JlalcoUn-King brochuic. 
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^ considered a vital resouruj m in^tainmg clos^ies to the community. 

Malcolm-King differs from some community-based colleges^in that it 
iegan^with 4ose uqs to established institutionsi This meant not only that all 
^ its LOurseVwere xTd^rcdited from the beginning, but also that it started out 
' ^witji a rather traditional liberal arts .curriculum. ^(Many of the new altema- 
. •tive colleges, by contrast, design their programs deliberately with little regard 
for traditional curricula, and only later, perhaps, seek accreditation.) Three 
Catholic institutions of higher leaming now underwrite Malcolm-Kyig aca- 
demically,^ The ^cxUe^ of Mount Saint Vincent and Fordham l^^rsity 
having joined Maryi^ount Manhattan to form a sponsoring c6nsortium. Each 
* course is offered foiC^aedit by one of the fliree colleges, and'credrts earned at 
, Matcolm-King are autphHtically transferrable to- any of them. Malcolm-King 
'^offers its stu^^qt^y^i.A. or A.A.S. degrees in liberal arts (either EngUsIf orr 
History and Soci^ S^encc), elementary education, ea'rfy childhood education, 
apd business.^ These degrees are granted either by Mount Saiyt Vincent or 
, Marymount AMaiihattan, depe^ndirig on subject area. Course offerings are 
^dcteirmined, fust, by the^feguirements of the'coie (liberal arts) curriculum, 
and second, by -the (^ualification5'*of the volunteers.' Core c(3urs&s must be 
- taught each'semc^ter, if an instnictor i^ lacking for one, the college will adver^ 
"lise on loc^ radidf*usually with good results. Other than the basic classes, 
the curriculunf reflects the interests and competencies of the Volunteers. 
Thus, there is a plentitude of social science, and Black-oriented courses, such 
as Ecorfomics of Black Community Development, the sociology of the Blac.k 
Church in America, African History, etc. The ability of the College Extension - 
. to maintain a faculty of volunteers to teach its lQj5 courses, despite a turno^^r. 
of Is per pent per semester, is further testimony to its ability to attract com- 
munity support. Virtually 100 pej^cent white in the begnning, the faculty Is 
now approxunately t;^o-^thirds Slack. Indeed^ there .are enough volunteers to 
permit setective hiring^ nearly all faculty have Rasters or doctoral degrees 
(on.e volunteer recentlwrcsigned ^en he |)ecame President of ForAam Wni- 
versiTy). * \ 

pn the subject of control: How niuch policy is dictated ^y the sponsor- 
^ ' ing colle^i?s* and how much is left fawndependent decision? Policy-making 
authority at Malcolm*King is vested in aii" Executive Committee. This body is 
»made up of college presidents; representatives of the sponsoring colleges, 
Malcobn-ICing administrators, students,.3nd community members. At. the^ 
administrative level, at least, acoo^rding to the Academic Coordinator, Kenneth 



Cottrell, there is ver> little pnor control. **Each semester Ave take care 
^of the hiring of nev^ volunteers, setting up nev^ courses, putting the program 
together. When that's all done, we send it over to them-reall> after the fact. 
, The> do feview transcripts. 'And of course the curricula for the degrees were 
submitted for approval." In addition, one of the colleges requires special pei; 
mission for any instructor of a course it credits who has only a Bachelors 
de^ee, the college is evidently concemed about its own standing. Neverthe- 
less, there are a couple of instructors (^n drama and art) who do not have 
Bachelotsjeg^es. Overall^ the rebtionship with regard to policy cotttrol is 
described as one of "tmst.^' * 

There is no financial relationship Ijetween the sponsoring colleges and 
Malcolm-King- tio' transfer of funds.^^ The College Extension is responsible 
for its own funding, which comes &om a variety of sources. The three largest 
funding Agents are, in order, the New York State Higher Education Oppdr- 
tunit> Progran\, the Special ServicesDivision of the U.S. Office of Educati/n, 
and the Campaign for Human Development (a private foundation of Catholic 
bishops). The zero budget for both faculty and building space enables 
Malcolm-King to accommodate 750 students tuition-free on a budget of less 
than half a million dollars. ' ^ 

Like many altemative colleges offering opportuniti^to cultural sub- 
group populations, Malcolm-Kmg sees its advantages over traditional insti- 
tutions to be that it enables students to pursue a college education close 
to the students' wi> of hfe, which **creates a self-confidence and assuredness 
th^t/ permits them to achieve without having to cope with the alienation 
of ax un^JjimiliSr^and distant campus", it relievescthe burden of high tuitipn 
co»ts\(<ffthbugh the City University is also free for residents), and it' enables 
them to mam tain current work responsibilities while obtaining a college 
■ education. 



Both the degree programs and the special programs - the former designed 
as a transfer program to a four->ear institution,. the latter intended to improve 
job opportunities b> providing college credits for training in career posltions^r 



^^Thc one exception is the salary of the Administrative Duectpr, pr. Mattie 
Cook. ' • y ' ^ ^ 
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indicate a very pragmatic assessment of4rhe knpwledge, skills, andcredentirfs 
needed to assume a ptjsition in the job or career stmcture. 'This approach 
evidently makes sense to students who have coime to appreciate the link 
between college training and economic advancement, an appreciation* which 
msy be more widespread in a community like Harlem, v^liere prospects for 
finding an outlet for new knowledge and skills may seem more promising than 
elsewhere. Nonetheless, for those seeking tme altematives-in both the edu- 
cational and political-institutional senses- Malcolnf-King's commitmen^t to the 




based outsi<Je the comifiunity-and while. Catholic institutions at that--may ^ 
serve JO disqualify it. 



Problems Facing Community-Based Colleges 

Although the new community-based colleges jnay differ from one 
another as to the subculture group involved, the particular model adopted, 
arid other ways, there appear to be patterns of problems that they all share in 
some degree." lllost obvious, pcrh^s, are the lack of funds and the inability 
to gain and maintain status through traditional accreditation procedures. 
* Difficulties securing status, exacerbate;! by opposiUon from- established uni- 
versities, often hamper the colleges' efforts to recruftand win support f^om^ 
their target. communities. ^JQiese problems are discussed in this section. 

Funding ^ 

\. - ■ 

Their status as new and independent institutions has denied jRost 
communijy-based colleges a secure^ource of funds. They are generally not 
pari of any state system, so there is no automatic claim to public funding. 

^Jn the case of Navajo Community College, the Navajo Reservation extends 
into portions of Arizona, New Mexico and Utah, bu/ these statesconader the 

. college to be a federal responsibility, and thus provide, no state funds. The 
"ijewness of these colleges, moreover, obviate^^ question of alumni support; 
and none benefit from private endowments. As a result, the best many can 
hope for is limited-term grants from the federal government or private founda- 
tion^ plus income from specially-funded programs which provide the colleges 
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with overhead. Their problem is similifT to that faced by alternate indepen 
dent schools which were created in the 1960's. Such hand-to-mouth existeri^ 
is hardly conducive to establishing self-confidence and independence. 
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The largest single source of funds has been the federal government. 
The^'mted States Office of Education provides grants for Developing fasti- 
tutions under Title. Ill of the Higher Education Act (1965); it also sponsors 
special programs such as Career Opportunities Program, Right to Read; 
Upward Bound, and EPDA (Educational Professions Development Act) pro- 
grams, and gives fmancial aid to students through Educational Opportunity 
Grants, College Work Study , National Defense Student Loans, etc. The Bur- 
eau of Indian Affairs has been a source of money for colleges serving Native ^ 
Amencans through scholarships, loans to students and operating granfs^.- 
There are also specific mdividual projects related t9 particular population^ 
such as NCC's Navajo- Adult Basic Education Program. The potential of sDe- 
;.ual projects to provide overhead which may be used to support ancillary 
operations has tested the inventiveness of the leadership at some colleges. 
D-Q Unwersity, for instance, is making use of its Desegregation Training 
InsUtute, funded under Title IV of the Civil Rights Act to develop its pro- 
jected education department. There is also the possibility of federal funding 
through special legislation. NCC gets about 65 per icent of its operating 
costs, as well as large amounts for construction, from the Navajo Community 
College Bill, passed^by Congress in late 1971. And D-QU has a similarly 
lajge-scale funding bill currently pending iii Washington. ^ 

The other chief source of funds is foundation grants and private contri- 
butions. These monies fmance ^^ariety of services and facilities, Fncluding 
Lakjjta Higher Education penter's ford-sponsored mobile library., Nairobi 
College's Research Institute, and NCC's Moses-Donner ^Collection of Indian . 
Materials. ^ ' * - . _ 

The position these colleges fiad themselvertn^ a result o/ these f^t^d-' 
ing patterns has both its advantages and its drawbacfe^. On the one hand, 
the colleges place a high value on their independence aryJ self-determination, 
qualities that would likely be senously comprised und[p( traditional funding. 
On the other hand, the condition of short-term, ofte^piecemeal funding of a 
college's program not only causes distracting demands on time and energy 
\o scrounge for new resources, it also creates an atmosphere of uncertainty 
about even the near future which can adversely affect morale, the ability to 
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recruit new students and faculty, and the ability to attract other funding, A 
number of the conun\inity -based colleges have received additional reminders 
of the precariousness of their existence through recent cutl?acks in federal 
grants. In the case of D-QU, for example, the cuts,' including Developing 
Institution funds, amounted to 50 per cent of total funds available from the 
Federal Government, which meant, among cuther things, Aat the student'body 
was abruptly reduced by half. 

Dependency on outsipe funding poses another problem, potentially 
^ more insidious than the efifects of uncertainty: it is the danger of being 
influenced by the policy yafues of the funding agency. Federal funds often 
come in the form of federal programs, which are inevitably reflections of 
prionties determined ^Isewhere than the local communities of the ,colleges 
that serve them. Attempts ate naturally made by the colleges to adapt the 
programs to their own situations-often quite ingeniously- but the programs 
are still essentially imports, guidelines are in force, and termination is always 
a potential consequence of honcompliajjce, A more general threat to the 
college?* integrity lies in the knowledge thaN|a the extent a new college re- 
flects the more traditional concepts^'of highcp educational instrtutions, the 
chances Of attracting the funds controlled "by Mainstream agencies-public or" 
private-arc increased. It hardly seems cbincide^ntal that among the new . 
institutions visited for this^ study, the two which have achieved the most . 
lavish fmancial backing-Navajg Cofhtnunity College and D-Q Universlty^^^ 
are alscJ tlfe t\vo 'which most aspire to academic status ig the traditional sense, 
and which have structured their progr,ams accordingly^ $ 

Private foundations, which are ^ major source of support, are well 
knowry for the practice of developing their own poli6y commitment's, then ^ 
letting it be known that they are prepared to fund local institutions w.hich 
. will adopt theih. Only in rare instances is a college successful in obtaining a <^ 
blank check. Nairobi College, for example^was fortunate to have received a 
grant from the Olerton Farms Trust Fund which provides a three-year oper- 
ating budget, Ecss fortunate community-based colleges are 5)ften<*faced with 
the dilemma of whether or not to seek or accept broadet funding whose 




aiiacheJ strings nu> alter ur nu)dit> iheir original commitmjents; More 
mone> is a great temptation, but'soine willingly pass it up for the sake of 
their om miegrit>. The Lakota Higher Education Center has adapted itself 
structurally to its felativel> modest budget. Or perhaps it is ;lie other^ay 
around R has acqifired a budget in keeping \vith its program onentation. ' 
(There is. often a ^.hicken or^egg relationship between f^inding and program: 
whivhi has grea\er^iifluence over' which?) At jLa Universidad de' Aztiait, the 
choice is Jear. Visitors are told point blank. '*Wliatever you do, don't fund 
us; that's tlie last tiling we wtint." 

c 

Some of these problems associated with fundmg may be alleviated 
through rtie various consortia^now gettmg under wa>. Both the Consortium 
of Chicano Colleges and the AmeriLan Indian Higher Education .Consortium 
have plans to develop finaiv^iaJ resources for tlieir participating community- 
ba^d colleges. And in its literature, Nairobi College nlenUoris plans to create 
a National fedcfation i^f Independent Black institutions which would serve 
as a permanent funding vehicle. A major purpose c^the consortia will be- to 
resolve cunipctitiun for funds among comm.unity-based colleges. But they 
may at the same tmie create new problems related to priorities and the need 
tu support the^^entral admmistrations of the consor^a. .Both groups now 
*;j\tani are strugglmg to find appropriate means to deaj^withnhese factcfrs. 

^ C * 

Credentials and Accreditation - ^ 

The .traditional accreditation procedures of the higlier educat'ion pro- 
fciiiunaJ associations are less than sympathetic to the programs in many of the 
new communit> -based colleges. Since officers and staffs on 'the accrediting 
teams represent the established institutions (if, indeed, ih^y are npt them- 
selves top administrators m those mstitutions), it is not likely that they will 
value breaks withpthe accepted pr^clScV^and approaches. Standards set by 
tliese as^ociaUons are more favora61e to long-standing ins^tions, aqd dohp^ 
encourage, to sa> the le^t, deviations from norms. These conditions nt^' 
explam wh> so man> conimug^it^-based* colleges seek^put^ajffiliat^on 
older institutions. ^ ^ '^^^ 

Smce many of the new community-based colleges were set Up by 
mmority people j^ho had left white institutions, either because ihey wi?re 
dissatisfied with the mabilit> or thfr unwillingness of the institiitioris.to nieet 




their nceJs or because the> were cauglit up in purges of ethnic studies or 
simjar departments, it is not surprising that these' traditional institutions 
wQuld be somewhat less.than s>mpathetic toward the colleges set up as alter- 
natjye^j. Aithougli the njmmunll> -based colleges attempt to^be independent 
•of the okMine institutions, they nevertheless- impinge on each other in a 
number ot^ ways. ' ^ 

^ Since most ot^^iese new colleges have basically two-year pro^rafns, they 
must prii»Mde studejitsr'with an opporturiity to transfer (heir credits to foOr- 
year institutions/ which puts the latter in ^ position indirectly to approve or 
disapprove the colleges' program^ Furthermore, some new college-level pro- 
grams, such as Rough kock's^feacher training center, require formSfl connec- 
fibn with a uni^^ity 19 ordej^to be legitimized for credentialing. When 
tromihunrt^ased colleges are forced to turn to traditional Mlistitytions for 
recug](iitiorf oj support, they are liable tabe met with unacceptable tenns or 
L>utr{gtit oppcfeition After Rough^Rock had developed its teacher training 
prograin^on its own. itsleaders went to half a dozen different universities 
seeking affiliation Most of these institutions" were unwilling to v^rk with 
the demonstrat-Jun project in a field-based teacher training effort. It finally 
reached an acceptable agreement with the Ujuversity of New Mexico. "You 
hayc to l)e \er> earful in picking af^univejsity toji6mto" according to 
Henfy Schmitt, direWor of Rough Rock's Multi-Cultural Teacher Education 
tenter. ;"A university's main interest'in acquiring a program like ours is the 
Tund^it bnngs in.f So they take on a program without having any real com« 
rqitment to it, tl^en they put some old faculty ojiember with no^^ommitment 
tp*change m charge of it, ami ypu re^i^ik/' 

TliVt)ther motivation a university miglit have for accepting an outride 
progtam, besidesTitioney, is tlie public relations one. it was quite necessary 
tn the late 1%0's to a university's public image, especially if it Y^as located in 
an a^rea of large minority population, to adorn itself witli special programs for 
these minorities, along with new facOlfy members to-match. These programs 
typically^ we re in the area o£ bilingual and biiiultural education, and empha« 
sized research on minority learning styfe^^ the development of instructional 
techniques or modules, the designing of special curriculum materials, and" 
ouyr such apprlbaches which constitute no real'threat t5 established struc- 
tures and operations. Public relations wndjirtakings are seldom. risk-taking 
ventures, and tliu^ ^y oupftde program takenlon to enhance ^a university 
image can count on^TOmious pressure fo conform to the university's "safe" 
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way of doing thiu^r^ore" reLtmtl)CumipetiU for students might bd an, 
'added coijsKtefaaon, and dniversities might be iiidined to add to their own 
'eniolhnwits/, -J ' %fc . 

Community -b^scd co'Ue^es also/face opposition in the form of attack 
on tlieir .cui^cujii, especially they ethnic sti/dies programs, whl»ii are fre\ 
quently at^he heart of the currioQlum. The usual theme'of these criticisins^ 
-IS that. tJiT pro-ams Academically substandard or that coursesdeaL 
^bject matter ^w|tk unaccepted^^eKolastic merit, CloseMojbe-TeaT^ 
forjbe Qbj^^ons may be^thtit the altemativ^coll^^^rarrperceived as based 
v^s antitrf^ical to the unWersjiJ^;;^^ the cdmmitmeftt to 

serving clientele rather \V^j^^0^((^\Xi\^\^%\%'^di th^ they tlius ppse a 
tlireat to traditior^dUmv^^^^-fiated go At insti- 

ttitions where^.T^^r^ ^he standard for judging the caliber of faculty, for 
as'the use as teachers of coihmunity tnembers who 
laa {Grm^^^^ as the eldferly Sioux, some of whom neve? went 

to scJkJoC but who "Jcnow their history and culture" and teach it at ^the^. 
Jl^rluata Higher Education Center, or the medicine man who teaches Navajo' 
cultMre to teacher traiirtes at Rou^i Rock-^mu^ seem the sheeresVhexesy. 

Tlie alternative colleges also compete with university departments for 
external funds, providing an additional motive for denigrating the legitimacy 
and capabilities of the '^upstarts." As Lionel Bordeaux of Sinte Gleska Col- 
lege onfthe Roseb^Sioux Reservation put it^ **Wre seen by. Anglo univer- 
sities ai\d colleges as^a threat, especially to'their/unds. They remember just' a 
feVv years*back when we started witli just a borrowed desk from OE; today, 
•over a million dollars passerttjrougti our accounting office." 



Recruitment and Community Support " 

■ Independent; co^nmunity-based cdletes also face legitimacy problems 
jtittua their own communities, a situationJ^hicT? some times makes it difficult 
to recruit students and faculty and to enlist community support The novelty 
of theitprograriis arouses doubt that they ^re really "college" studies. Stu- 
dents f^r tlieir credits will not be transferable to (jther institutions, or that 
die training they receive will not qualify them for jobs and positions in main- 
stream society: Potentiaf facVilty suspect ^hat the colleges may be merely a 
fad with no future for them. In short, the colleges' lack of status in relatiori 
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ance, and can best be corre^jled by exposure to information arid 
, training. / ' 

!: ' 7 \ ^ ♦ 

(2) Members of.subculture. groups d(\not fully participate in Ameri- 
. can' society because they lack bic\iUural skilk and self-image; or, 

cotiversely, programs which enhance the bicultural skilk and iden- 
\ity of subgroup members-will enable th^n? **to become partici- 
pating citizens of a culturally pluralistiasoc:iety;" ' , 

' • • / T * 

(3) Cultural pluralism /as a description .of society at large may be 
: • ' /achieved wiAoutimjor changes in institutions. 

•\ ' ' / 
Against these assumptions, one could, however, counterpose tlte following: 
/ - 
^ (1) Intolerance is a product of .prejudice caused by people s response^ 
^ to reality, that reality being that cultural subgroups* lack the 
power and status which are the determinants of respecfin Amer- 
ican sociely./ • 

\ ' ' • ' ' ^ 

. - (2) ^Members of subculture groups do not fully participa^te in Ameri- 
can society because the arenas of .participation— mainstream 
* y> mMituti6i)(s-do not represerlt or fuixction in^their interests!^ At 
issue ^ fiot rto subculture populations lack the skills, btlt Why 
, ^ they because .they .lack 'institutions committed to providing 

,^ them.^ Solutions tHat cbnceri^rate'dii changing subculture indlvi- 

^{ ' duals ar? "blamin'g the victim^ rather than the root (institutionaj) 

' causes of their plight * . • ^ 

(3) Cultural pluralism, as descriptive both of majority attifudes and 
of subcultural integrity and viability /will come a))out because of 
changes in institutions— specifically, .independent, minority-con- 
trolled institutions. ^ 

; 

The differences in thfe thrust' of these assumptions suggests sohie of th^ basic 
differences in the orientation and structure of programs relating to the issue 
of cultural pluralism. ^ ^ ' ^ * . ^ ' 

a ^■ ■■■■ ; 

' ' ■* ^ • ' y •: * . . . '/'^ ^ 



Student Clienteles and Institutional Responses 

, Education institutions, face three clientele groaps seeking diveirse ends^ 
through .the «ngle available ehannel. (l}2those yho have toeptecf and have 
been dcc^gteJ*b> mainstre^uu^ulture and its in'^titutions; (2) those who are 
not >et assimji^ted but who seek assiirjlatton through the available higher 
education and credentialing processe^^) those who are unassimilated, who 
seejl niobilit> outi^ide the' mainstream culture on terms which do not conipro- ^ 
nlise their own cultural identit>. It is the disposition of this third group on 
which 'our ultipiate success in realizing culturd. pluralism will turn. Main- 
stream colleges and universities, traditionally oriented'exciusLye^to the first 
group, responded during the late i 960'^ to pressures -mostly; from, the 
second group-to expand/opportunities and, programs, for ramorities by step- 
ping up recruitment of minority students and faculty members, and by setting 
upVthnic studies, programs^a response which has showa signs ^of reversing 
direction as pressures have'jjiiminished.^-? Another form of response has.bceri 
expansion uf tw L>->e^coHege> and yocational post-secondary prograiiTs;.ip§ny^ 
*of-them lutated In'minbrjty neighborhoods, and many df .(liem bay J ng ex- 
pended greater efforts than the unive'rsittes to re*cruit more fecujty -of Jthe. \ 
same subculture ^roup(s) as the students from the area. • > * y j\ • ; ^ • 

In teacher training mstitutions, developments have been sinjAar-to thos^* 
at white universities, subject, however, to constraint^ and limitations impose4 
' Ijy the credentiaJmg requirements at s^atc departments of education, as well 
as the certification and a'ccreditation «taiidards qF professional associations. 
Tlie'mairii efforts in teacher training institutions have been directed at increas- . 
mg the respect of majority (group I Jrstudents for cultural subgroups, through 
ethnic Studies courses, field-based trainihg and inservice retraining in subcul- 
ture customs and characteristic^. But such efforts are still quite limited in • 



* ^ ".Cultural pluralism, despitq its recent renaissance, is not a,major factor iji the 
pftssures W diversity, in the ccntralji^haracter of our collets, although tlie schools*ar6 
seen dsMlal to* its rcolizatioif/- .Afro- American or It alo- American studies can be a^dbd ^ 
with hardl> a rjpple. LUtle is really cl;*ngcd, for the institution ^ sUll maintain ijS 
splendid tsyratioH, involved In research that studiouSly avoids'disUirbing the sociaUquili- 
, brmm." Miltoa 5<.hwebel, "Pluralism. and Diversity, in lliglierXducation," 77/tf Annals^ 
(NoVpnib^r, i972);p.^7'., ' ^-y' ' ^ ' \ $ \ \ 
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number, , Teacher training 'programs for semi-assimilated (group 2Xstudents^ 
are njore proble^patic, as subculture stu.dpnts.in the process of assimilation 
m iuddenly confronted with tonflictiag a'gn^s a^ Ip their, cuituml 'jdentity, , 
ffdnicscHy, 'thi$. ,^oblern is less acot^^at instittitions wWch feve' adjusted ieb ' 
to 'subgikure demaniJs^ / TeaicHw 

make , significant^ progress in trainmg largpi| num^rs of professjionals fronT 
subcultjire grouj^ by upgrading para^profes^nals^^d te ache/assistant*. . . 

• ^- ' . • \ • ' - • ■ ■ : 

, ' Group 3 students ge| Some attention in geographic cthmiimlleges^tut, 
An^O'institutions stifl'do not relate! significantly to them. Asa.^hdt ophis 
failurr'by *AHglo instrtulions, alternative colleges have cropped up to accom- 
modate these group 3 students. Proponents of-these alternative colleges see 
the establishment of status and independence for subculture groups through 
their own institutions as the only realistic way to bring atfbut cultural plur- 
alism, 

University-Basi^ Tedcher Training and Cultural Pluralism 

Adjustments in thei fornnf of 'special programs or institutes in traditional 
teacher training institutions have been precipitated by student and commu- 
nity pressures and by outside funding. The programs either tr^n or retrain 
teachers or de^gn new curriculum modejs^ Nearly all are based on i)ilingual- 
bjcuUurai approaches. Administratively, these hew programs are often separ- 
ate entities, isofated from the rest of thtf ur\^versity, soptetimes even'from the 
ethnic studies departments, ^ ' , . . 

The; uncertainty^ and controversy surrDiTftding the qiiestiop of which' 
•cukMral ?*alues wilf tjc^'iiu'j^t to ^ubcult^re group cW|dTeft, and how, .^^d by . 

• wnost choui> points, tip the necessity Jof enabling.;§ubcuituje .p^Ulati^^ 
'thei]nselyes*;,to^;^(efme:^||^^ questions ^d'^sw^rs, in these- areas;;/ As 

' mitfe-'-nqw !;stand;''(^^^ ma'dfe ifor iheig[\,^4e (qctp, tiihii'^ a 

•"^<^r4nal'^;jPro^ tfie; school sykfeni,':;6r nqw,. m6re^,,x:6hsqiqydy,^by^ 

>imij4rat<y:based*^p^ia^^^ * ."^v. J'" ♦ ^X' ' ' 

A number of exiimples,of. ,spej(a^ j>j;qtgrams or inslitjitcs^which/^^ 
representative t)f current efforts a^ traditiorial unwersitieiui "die arQa^of.cut . 
turailplufalism mjeach^&.trai^iiJg are elabietate&;pn in, the sectiori.he^hntog' 
<^ Jagc 4^ . With .th^. possible* exception of Bi^lahds Vnmt^t^y p shar^a 



number of features m common, most ndtably compatibility with-the prevail- 
mg msututional structures of both the universities arfl the schools, and an - 
onentStion to the process of education, i.e. a reliance on influencing the ' - 
attitudef and behavipr of teachers and/ or children in the classroom as the 
way to ac}iieve cultural pluralism. 

• • : , * 

\^ eommunity-Based Colleges 

Cffmmiinitybased colleges, cjiaracterized'by their-orientation to specific 
subculture populations and by their Independence from core culture control, 
have develdped a^ a response Jo the faihire of traditional instituti9ns to'meet 
, diV needs of. th^ir i^spective subculture groups, and in fecogaition of the 
importance eCniinority self-determination. In some ways,,thay are similar ^ 
to earlier ait'ernalive institutions set up to meet the specialized needs of sub- 
.^loups riiji accommodated^by mainstream institutions, notably religious, land 
?gra?it and Negro, colleges.* .Among the important functions served by the new 
v'C6mmunity-bas6d ^ofleges are. ^ (a) providing an important model of^conj- 
' mttnity.respWibility and control, (b) contributing to community develop- 
ment b-pro\adihg skills '.and services, credentialing, leadership draining, and , 
job opportunities; and (c) promoting social change. Community-ffased col-, 
leges' may be distmguished frorn one another according to whetf .th^y place' 
their emphasis^ in the are^.of scliolarship^.continuniij^is^^ 
^change. ''i!^ther;irrfpbrtaiit^ miy be fnWn be't^e^o^ (JOll^ges 

^ Tavpf *a ccnUali;iea/r-institutiona|;: approach; and" th^se th^'K^vVatepted the* 
"^^S^ts^d le^irt^ cellar' •model/. 'this dfetinction isjbasfc 'tO> determin^^ 
tiori pf4he collQge>,p"^"^^H'°" to its cDn«nunjty, A cisiUegc rnay relate fo its" 
' coramMnity by'diiectly involving-^^elf 6r its stuj^entsin <^ 

or by"VnvoKing,th(5 commWity in the'^airs of the aoUegeXe'.&.as t^aCliejs.^^^^^^ 
* 5taft as members of gove|ning or policy-making Bodies', etc^rSr botfi:^';^^^ 
"accompanying table illustrates (in schematic and Hius jonjewftat ov^er^rt'^Wd - 
forrn^tHe diversity of approaches in a iiumber of communityba^d colleges. *; 

^ ' ' :/\ > r'-'- ^ S' V 

* Problems Facing.(^mmmuty-Based.CoUege^^^^ . 

' ; Funding B-a source of contin^uihg dit&ulty and ^ac^Vt^ty, (orth&jitU: 
Commumty^based colleges! 'With 'iio'claiiit'tqpubfi(>ryiancing and no 'sifr? 
supply of private funds, the colleges must live' hand-tb-mQUth/felying^on 

• • .113 ^ ' 
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' limited-teajj gover;imcnl or foundatiori grants, plus ocoasional overhead- 
-producmgfunded programs, to underwrite their operations. Dependence on 
outside funding, moreover, is always a potential threat to the independence 
of a coUege, wiiich may becoipe obligated to pursue policy objectives mrpo$^ 
by the funding agency. 

In the areas of credentials oiid accreditation, many of tlie community- 
based colleges have experienced opposition from tradHional mstitutions, 
which are ofteif in a position to affect the colleges' abilities io function. The 
liigher education professional associations, for example, tend not to be recep- 
tive to deviations from established norms, tlie inflexibility of theif accredjnng 
procedures and standards has led many oCthe community-based colleges to 
seek affiliation with alrcady-establishcd institutions. Some of these colleges 
look to established universities to accept Their transfer students or to certify 
or otherwise approve their programs. The universities may agree to cooper- 
ate often they ge4 ar share of the college's funds', or at least some public 
relations mileage out of it~but seldom without their own strings attached. 
But many* old-line institutions see the new collets ,^s nvals^for fuiids for 
their pwn new programs. Qr threats to the traditional standards and va^ue^ of 
:fiigl)ey ^ducaltiiJii {h$titutions. The /most fr^uent criHcism is th.at the colv 
1eg^s ac^ ac>^ernicall)r substandard, in prO|rarn.c6nte.nt or quality of faculty, 
. or both. \ ' • \ - •'''\*'. 

; * All of t'he^ f^ctojs, which undermine the security and, independence of 
* the copi'munijtyrb^d cd rpay aJsQ combine to downgrade th^lryia^ihty^ 
k'd legfUnracy m^ eyes of their own communities.' Many potential stu- 
d€fnt^;want assyirances that' their cQHeg& training wifthelp jtfiem win jobs and 
^pdkitibns'in^th^; marketplace outside "their communities, meaning in main- 
^strearn society, potential faculty 'members may be looking for positions that 
Upgrade them professionally, and conimunity menxbers m gener^ are 
.often skeptical oY one's chapces for success without^'adapting t(^fnainstream 
institutions. These doubisffnake recruitnxertt and community suffport a mat- 
ter of constant concern. 



Conclusfon 

' . >/ • 

The e thnic-minority struggle jn the United States has become .increas- 
ingly identified as a stmggle for social justice. James E. Cheek, President of 
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Howard University, dd opts this vharatteruation, and defines social. justice 
^*in terms pf us objectives • • ; as parity and equity in access to and partici^a-' 
Don in the opportunities, rewaris, benefits, and powers^of the American 
society."^"* Cultural pluralism may be viewed as the extension of social 
justice not.just to minontysur ^bculture individuals, but to subculture groups 
as such. In one formulation of this corjceptl ^Itural pluralism is social 
justice with an important qualifier: ^ , , ^ ^ 

Social justice, alone, means a fair share of the pie; as a goal 
m the United State?, it has usually meant an assimilative attitude. 
Cultural pluralism, 6n the other hand, calls unavoicfably for a 
^ pluralistic yiewpomt, it demands the same fair share p/w5 the right 

rtot to assimilate.^ ^ . ' * ' 

* TJus stuiy ^^^^ brdad r^gc of a{)proaG^[es now in use in die 
' pursuit of» or m -the.^pfefl^^ltural pluralism in higher education and^, 
tcather training- Tliese'^fformilay be sorted out by distinguishing beiwee)^^ 
tfiose directed ai majorities and those aimed at miDoriJfes, Of the fpmf^&r"^, 
variety, wfiich mciude various programs to inform and sensitize white peGljk < 
to the charactenstics and qualities of subculture groups, it must be saLd,that, ' *^ 
uphfting as they may be for those bom mto the niainstream, these effbrtjare^ 
of secondary importanve m the eventual achievement of Cultural pluralism iii 
American. society. Clearly the test of cuhural pluralism if more directly de- 
pendent upon the reality of the position in society of subculture groups tlian 
It IS on <he state of mmd of the majoritypopulation. If the rights andprero- 
gat|vesjjf subculture groups are implicit in the concept of cultural pluralism, 
^ then equally implicit is that these be exercised 'not because subgroups are 
alloweJ to do so, but because thev have the power to d6*so. ^or cuhural 



^Torcwaxd" to Fred E. Ciossla^d, Minority Access to College (New York" 
SchockenBooks,19fl).p. VUI. \ " ' * , 

^^.Unpublished paper prepared by Bruce Gaardcr, U.S;. Office of Educ'ation, 1971*, 
quote^tn R. Hazard and MaSfclon D. Stent, ^Cultural Pluralism and Schooling- 

Some Prelim mai>. Observations," in Madeloh D. Stent, \\1lliam R.' H^rd and^Harry N. 
RivUn, CuUurahPluraUsm in£Jucaiion A Mandate for Vhange (lirfw^ork' Appletdn- 
O:ntufy<:rofts,l973),pp. 16-17.. ' * • 
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pluralism tp be m^ingful it is necessary that the element of the dependency 
of minorities on the majority be reduced if not eliminated Programs which 
attempt^ to change majority attiiude,s do nothmg in themselves to alter the 
relationship of dependency, since minority groups still must depend on the 
majority to change (after *>'hich they must still depend on the continuing 
tolerance ahd good will of the "changed" majority). 

For these reasons, it seems more realistic to look to diose efforts 
" directly involnng minorities as j>eing most conducive to the goals of cultural 
plural^iarn. Furthermore, for these efforts to take place , outside the contex? 
of dependency on mainstrearn institutions requires *thai a new context ('or 
contexts) be established, this one based on mdependence and self-determina- 
jion for each subculture group. - * . > ' 

Ta funcfion effectively in a pluralistic relationshipu each 
' grpup needs ^6 define its own cultural base and develop a perva- \ 
sive sense of cultural identity, as.v^ell as cuhural unity.. In order ' 
t'td accomplish this cultural unity; theVacial mid ethnic groups ' 
separate prior to negotiating back into pluralism. After separa- ^ 
tibn. subsequent riegotj^tions^ with others may proceed from' 
genume strejogth rathetT^Sti. tradition^ stereotyped cultural 
' positions. > ' . ^^;;* ^ ' ♦ 

^The community^ba^d colleges desciglbed m'this repdrt represent signi- 
ficant, self-conscious step|4n this directio^by members of^subculture groups 
>^o have recognized the cmj^PimportMice of sleps like these for their own ' 
cultural survival. Not presently a^thjeat to estabh$hed power arrangements,^ 
such colleges may benefit for a timeTrom a certain modicuni of loJeranc^ and'^ 
even supj^ort from some influential quarters of mainstream societ^^ 'iheyr 
might also be expected to increase in number. Lessons frCm tfle past, \m^'^^ 
evetr^ most recently in .the movement to set up alternative schools during the 
late, 1%P* s-donot^au^r w^ll for their continued development, of even survi- 
val, on they own' temw.^ The alternate ^hools were able to attract the neces- 
sary funding and support up to a point, bi|t once they began to challenge the' 
pbwer of already-established interests, much of that support vanished, 

- ' / * ' 



"""Hazard and Stent, ibid,, p. 16. ' 
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Past ex*penencc: ihcfh would seem to indicate that alternate institutions 
without their o\vn resources to guaFantee .autonoip) or independence' from 
^entual jtrdlnjent b> ,^e mainstfeani may .uUu^^ly be ftitile oVaiu^iy a^ 
vehicles for^TJd.mrat pluiallsni; tiiat .can neve^ ex pr6- 
senily a>Dtsuluted, except at|heJ)le?tsaXe ofthe i^taihstfeam? And that thei^ 
.fofc U;k-pu>er di^V^batio% anJ mititJtiQjial sjLu«:tufes^3f th^ sode\al lev^l 
\vhich ni^st'be^^Xed ttcil'turai^teaiism^fe evet fulby^to^e realfa;^/ - 
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THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION 
i AND KINpUISTiC AND CULTURAL POLICY* 



*;^Uj^ncc D. Fitemah 
i Illinois State Department of Education 

In order to provide a l^ackdrop to this discussion of some of the ways 
legal devclcfipments may impact on the future o# education, Pwiah to provide 
some exemplary statements of the ideologies tliat have motiva^d our think- 
ing about education. The first statem/nt appears in a work written in 1932 
ai)d entitled Rural Sociobgy: The Parm Family Institutton ; while it does not 
bear directly on education, its educational' implications are fairly obvious: 

^ Backward communities, apd groups, rural and urban, -need 

not be made more happy; they need mther, for 'the ^ake .pf pro- 
'grcss, to be freed from their, backward condition. la an ideal 
society, there would be no backward communities- The condi- 
tion of backwardness c6nsists"essentiaily in narrowness of outlook 
due to a limited range of suggestions, brought about, Ifi 'turn, by 
a high degree^,6f isolation from the general currept of human 
thought'. A legitimate and constructive aim of locial refoun is to 
brpak through such walls of isolation, whetevcr thdy rfiay be 
found, carrying to those within as*large a fund of ideas as may, be 
"available. This will not in general increase happiness, but it wjll 

bting an inerea^ in richness of human experience From the ; ^ 

* standpoint of tl^ larger society',^the freeing of backward groups ^ 
from their backwardness results in an increase of efficiency 
through bringing more individuals into effective se/vice^ of th,e ^ 
whole. From the standpoint of the individual who experiences 



iEditor"9 Note. This paper was prepared for a writing conference ohs^ca 
tional futSum sphnsored by the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teachar Education, undtt^i 
ffant from u^^tional Institute ofEdu^atiokj ' ' , ' , 
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. ; • * this chopgc, jti means a mprc abuiidant lif§, which l)e ma>j or may ' 
, not jlTinKidfas inyplving a^^iet increase of hapBiness.^\ i . " • !^ 

^ \ The second exe4fnpEiry stat6mcn| is explicitly aboiit e^ucatioixihdpro^ 
videdbyAlanCartter; , . .\ ~ / ' • ' ' , , '^"^ 

*• • Asihi^er education coaiticfties to expand, a large pjfopor;, , 

tiba^bfthc ^dfeiits^jvho conje^o us arf without the faniily and 
• / commuRity background wl>ich^w<Juid prp^videtKem with intellec:. . . ' , 

tual cujiSsity .and^a strong, moral sense. We are*expeetedto give 
m dirfrrf« purpose to live for and standards to live by, to eqcoiirggf < - 

,those,attributW>.o^^J?eing \vhich are associaited with tliTcultureaV^ > . 

gentleman, ... - - ^ 

" The final excunplary statement occurs ^n a 1936 court opii^joti: 

... we are self-governing people* and an education prepares " ' ' 
' the boys and gixls for the duties and obligations of 'Citizenship. 
\ Neither the Sjchools nor thd state can carry oji without rules or 

laws regulating 4he conduct of the. student ot citizen, arid those " . ? 

who are taught obedience to the rules and regulations of the' 
, schb.ol >^ill be less apt to violate jthe laws of the ^tate.^ . * * * 

The educational ideologies expressed in these three Statements have iii- 
formed the^ctibns of those responsible for educational poT^cy-nijiingiii the 
United States, GenericaUy^ tJiese ideologies might be regar^^daf variants bf 
the "melting pot" ideology that has increasingly cbfhe uh4er ^[ttack b/ a / 
variety of persons. My purpose here is to outline seiyeral leg^, g?qurid$ on 
which thiSrideology has been and will be challenged and to speU out soiije of 
the implications of successful challenges. Certainly, the *'melting pbV'^ 



Roy H. Holmes, Rurial Sochhgy: Xhe^ Farm Family Institittidn (New York: 
1932). ; ' , /•■/•'^ . *:/ ■ * 

^ ^"'University Teaching and Y^^tvcty\lmp)roni% College Tithing, c^.lCafvin 
ai.UeCWa^hington, D.Cf 1967),p.*l60. " , ^ ". V - 

^Byrd<y, Besley. 9d S.yf/.2d.3n {1936)1 > * ^ 
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• ideology prfvided some of tHfe impetus in all*the states (except Mississippi), 
iinding it in the state's inlerest to botR cQhipjrich|J,dren to attend;school and 
prevent^ them fronit working. . At the saftie tim^ through the' exercise of.its 
police* powers* each <jf the. states Jias developed a system for selecting and 
licensing th6se ^qntrustedr.Wtfh 4h6 education of the |tate*s young. Theje 
-arisen jout pf*these,interfetated sla^e actions, a cojnpTex'web of issues. In 
othfer fnstataccs, the 'state has sought atjeast in theory to pjrotect the public 
^ interest. throxigl\ occupatiorwl.and professional^icejsing. But in nq, other 
situation 'besides education, otheV than' legal declaration of in&nity or conv 
mission of a- crim*^, is ^n individual tcpmpelled to i^se the services of one or 
more specific liee/ised practitioners. Short of extraordinary, circumstance 
or an unprjeccdente4 arid successful haSias cc^u^?iCtio% Qvery cljild tnust 
attend school/ One would cpnsegaently expefct that the process.f(5r designa- 
ting *aiid licensing of teich^xs would be ex'tremely^'rigorous.. Not only is pro-; 
. tection of the'j^blic interefS^^t stal4.* *There isJiJsQ at stak^ a state; interest 
Sij5 poN^^erful and neces^ry as to justify comgeHing*aiv4ndividuaf*to use the 
^rvice^ of a particul^a1r.practition«i7or gFiotip of practitioners. / - / . 



/ Certification MustTrofcct Public-Intfrest , " ^ 



The state*^ eicercjse of it-s^pohc'e power ifi^licensing^teachers is ^Megitr- 
mate, moral, *and rational,, only t« xKe feXtent tliat teacher certification pxo- 
* tects amf prornotes ?ome .'demonstrably. legitijmate ^lUblic interest pFthe » 
people for "whose welfare and bericfit state acgredited ^schools are estab- 
listed.* MQre speftfically , onewould expect ^hat in protecting and promot- 
*ing that mtere^trtl^e Hcensing of teacher/\voulcl b^^feSsed :Dn 4gf"onstrated . 
• comp^tQncy,.bVt)igeher^l^^ a?lfd.cop>Vct€n<jy C6 assist in 'file intel- 

.lectual, emotional, and/or vo^ation'al growth/and devt lopmjnt of a child in a 
' ^ specific nei^borhpod^ in3 cuhure,one wou\,d not expect that,t)ie statje would 
Sfek.to protect its/interest by relying\.Qn -mer^ cempletiofl ofan approved 
•< progr^irri of t^airurig. Given, the overricfmg interest of 'th^'stajejjn educating i 
^ its'dti^dis, one would expect, in slfej^, that'the li^erisingt){tfiose.«ndertak; • 
mg that task^would ih^^y'the cWacteV^the^state'i interest. MtdmsA'fys 
one wouW expect the'folrowingr^'* T 1 j'K -r" ' 



''"'Basic Legjj IssUes in Newr^Yo/k itaK^en .Teacher Cfe^ification;''* (Study Conr- 
mi»s5oi>: .East Coast<N«worIc September; 1973). 
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(1) . That theje^woukl exist rather detailed descriptions of^what 
the job of teaching constitutes, not highly generalized descriptions, but 

* • institutionally and job spepific descriptions. «. 

(2) That the assessment of candidates f«r Hcensing would be 
donducte^ irMerms of just job descriptions. ♦ * * , 

(i) That ^the' assessment of educational personnel would be 
recurreiit and conducted in*ter«is of the original, or evoh^inj, job de- 
scriptions. ^ . . 

0 

As we all lcnow,Uhis is npt universally nor even typically the case. The 
author is aware of no instances in wKicb a' school system has prepare^ ade; 
quate ,joB^ «te§Giipti©ns. At best, present teaclier licensing procedures can 
dvAxii somcthmg apprjaachii]g content validity^ the sort*of validity resulting 
from subjective (Comparison between prior education and experience (and in 
some instances^tesjf resuhs) and a spectfi(* job, the nature of which, as 1 have 
indicated, is either gefierally, Unknown (5t largely undescribed. 

It \% in .this context that Title Vll of'the Civil Rights Act of 4964 and 
its subsequent aiqenijment Becomes importa^nt and provides one of the bases 
for challenging the "melting pot" ideology that has rilotivated our general 
educational policies, including teacher credentialling. Title Vll originally 
offered j^rdt^ctjon to several groups fjom various forms of discriihiriatory 
errrployment prqctices in private enterprise, and, then, bj; amendment, pro- 
vided tlie same protections from disc^inatory practices of . state and Icscal 
gov ernmenral ^agencies, including schools and colleges, ^sthe result of litigsf- 
tion'kj seek enforcement of Title VII, the Supremc^^ Court in Griggs v. Duke 
PoAver Company held th'St procedures in assessing prospective employees or 
' presept employees for promotion must "be n^m//>vith respect to factors iuch 
as test scores and educational background, except when the results of tests or 
educational background liave a manifest jelationship to perf(^mance on the 
job.5 . . ■ . - ■ 



^Griggi.v.- Duke Power qompany, 401 U.S. 421 (1971). 
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Case Cites Equal Empbymcnt Guidelines * , * 

. . V ' / . ^ . / 

The Equal Ehipioyment Oppohunity Commi;ssion's Guiddfnes for Env 
ployee Selection, cited approvingly by the court in Griggs, provide'three wJys 
pf validating selection criteria, consent, construct, and predictive valida- 
tion!^ Essentially content validation involves the demonstration of a "ra- 
tional" relationship between the criteria-as in tiie content of a iest or an 
educational program-and the job. Construct v^idatiorK proceeds in similar 
fashion in that a rational relationship iSw sought between personal. attributes 
and the ^requirements of jojb. 'Predittjve validation, the most preferred of the 
three forms of validation, involves demonstrating t^t the on-the-job perform- 
ance of groups. selected according to stateQ: criteria is superior to that of 
randomly selected groups. ^ 

When one begins to look at the profession of teaching, at whatever 
kvel, it^is almost immediately apparent that present employee selection pro- 
cedures in educational institutions are likely to be suspect. The response.of 
the American Council on Education is suggestive; its Task Force on Equal 
Employment in its recent mailing to constituent members indicates that it is 
preparing documentation intended for its members' use to show that the 
Ph.D. is a ''bomfiHe'" employment criteria.^ 

Recent and current Title VII litigatjion with respect to teacher licensing 
and employment practices has arisen against specific school boards and parti- 
cularly against the use of allegedly non-jpb-related tests^ It is important, 
however, to realize that the Equal Employment Opportunities Commission 
and the Supreme €ourt hav^ so mterpreted the legislative mtenf of Title VII 

' . * 



^ The E^OC Guidelines can be found in Federal Register, Vol. 35, No. 149, for 

August 1 . 1970, pp. 12333ff, or in CFR, Title 29, Chapter XIV, ftirt.1607. See Michael 
I. -'Malbin,,!' Employment Report/Proposed fcdcial guidelines on- hiring could have far- 
rw^hmg invpacty* I^ationalJournal Reports, Vol 5, hk). 39 (September 29, 1973), pp. 
1429-34, on proposed revisions of guiddincs. 

Memomndum from David Frohnmayer, dated November 8, 1972. "The Task 
Force hopes that its explanation of the Ph. D. m relation to faculty qualifications will 
ssn^iC as a helpful ipodel for similar institutional statements on other degrees that a col- 
lege or university may wish to elaiin as BFOQ's {bom fidp occupational qualificationsl 
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to mc&de ^^re than tests. Sheila Huff, hi anftipQrtarit 

but Uncitcuhted f>a|^ oflTitlc VIJ, notes 

\\kt*'specifK educatwr^ in. the [EEOC] dcfV^ 

/ ^liticm of tlw^'t&rrfi *te8t;"^ the,Sup^?m€J Court in Griggs israqre explicit: \ 

.. 0 r vv'- • ' The fact'^45^; tliis case dcmohstrate-(he ipa.d^quacy; of. broad 
. .V. ^"ii gpneijai testing d^ices as we4 ^slhe infirhiity of lisirtg diplo- 
/ ;.*rnaS'ordc^'ei^as.r^^^ oapability . . dijilomasand 

tWi 3f€» useful 

sense: pfopx)^ion that fhey are.not.tp become M^tj^r? of reality. 

,,.4.thoqglj recent* titigatipn. l^s naiiied oftly^ Individual employers as 
defendaj^ts^^^^m kx{i .l^is cpllcagae;^ inO^HP(itiojialLifiem 

BqctKes. and ^i^?^^^icipate-tiiS^^ social arftl leg^l pr^sures that have 
heretofore been 'pUc^d^^Vatje cmpb^r^^^ to lise .fa|r employ^riQi:lt. praptices 
*may n6w,b^''^p^fetedjo bS6x;^tcd'withl^uat6t grc^^^^^ 
o boards and othitr pu&Kb.agcncikt^^ cdUrts ate likely to take 

,the position }hat the EEO^ gtddehneV.*^mu^ nbt^lieinterprcVedpi: .applied so 
, ngidly'as to cease functionMg;as a guide a^d becdjne^n absolute inandate or 
presaiption.*' it is equally clear tifetK^venelbn^^.on i imniftial sbxt of content 
Of CGpstru'ct validity in Uc^ensing and e^toployihg Of teachersVffl'bf challenged, 
sUccchfuUy rthihk.|| ^-X^r'. /' \. \\ \ ^ 



* ' ^'Iht. New. Rcilism ih EmpIoym'cht;Ftactices: 'implicat4>jis'for Education of 
Title VII of the Cml Rights Act of l'964,*\>Vorkiitg Draft <Syra4us^Vniv<Jsity Research 
O)rporatioftc Educalipnaffol^Jjcsts^ ' --^ 

'^Thcapi)jircal»n Q^f'^his prindpfe-^^ . 

11,08 (1972)1 le^l the c6urt to find that sctmttequiicd course^ 
' .were not job-rcJated: "Th^i ^oitipanyTas Jo persuadk thp coiit that Engli^i 

compositon attd Principles of Economics axe sufficiency related to'the-^erformance of ^ 

various craft Jobs to seqiiiie .their sacceksfuJ.i}prnpletaonj.:*;. EVcny^ith such collections" 
,v Jdelc4|on of the requirements^) ... h is 'not clear that . '."Cthe o.thtt. ax^idttnic qotjries sfre 

j«ce*syy to the trainii« oCjwjrcntkl craftsmoii. ; Helpful a*i|4 deiltaible, yes; ncce^y, 
[ p«hap^ not." (Any attempt to <bditftrM5" the mtaiung of this passage ^ould* however, 

hee4 footn<ite 19'iit^Opjaiioa) f/y -,. ^ ' 's '^ • •< /; 

../*\*iO'y^j^^5^tQn^o,c!,;i^ri5L2o£ '-^^^ ; ' ' r\ 

\}u.S, vrG€orfia:ffiW€^ Qor^panyr U.S. Courixxf Appeals Pcbnury 14/19?3; 
^ijptcd.^onTKufrspapei'citcd in fo^^ » v.*.' /• 
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Lic^nskife Hiring, Promotion Being Reshaped * • 

* What this suggests, then, is that the licensing, hiring, and promotion of 
^educational personnel will be considerably reshaped, either voluntarily or 
under court oxd^i. There are, of course, several efforts to create new sorts of 
projgramV preparing educational personnel and new ways of assessing candi* 

^ dates foi licensure. Generally, these are known as "compjl^cy" or ''per- 

' Tormance;* based systems, Thtfse systems, howev^, may norte the adequate 
solution that ^'me of their advocates clainv William 0. Robinson's commen- 
tary on the paper. The' Power of Competency-Based Teacher Education, 
produced by the Committee on National Priorities in Ed\ication, is instructive. 
He argues that the preferred and more rigorous criterion-referenced or predic- 
ative validation of teacher education and licensing requires establishing validity 
liot only Hi: terms of the effects of a teacher education i[?rt)^a/?l^on the Com- 
petencies of 2i prospective'teacher hut in terms of the effects of 'the teacher 
prepked on student achievement and weU being.^^ Robinson proposes a 
two >rong t^st of the validity of teacher licensing practices: (1) the general 
competence o,f the candidate in some field or area and (2) the effect of the 
teacher on the' student. The latter test is of particular interest since what it 
requires; is develop^ment of a principle ^yhich I will label ''a p^-inciple of 

-benign effect:** ^ ' 

' '* ' • * 

In* formulating such a prim>le I would like to begin by calling atten- 
tion to a policy statement adopted by the Executive Committee of the Con- 
ference on College Composition and Communication in the Spring of 1972: 

■We affinn the student's right to his own language-tKe dia- ' 
^ lect of his nurture in which he fmds his identity and style. Any 
' claim that only one dialect is acceptable should. be viewed as an 
attempt of one social group to exert its dominance over another, 
not as either true or sound advice to speakers and writers, nor ^ 
moral advice tp human beings. A nation which is proud of its 
diverse heritage and of its cultural and racial variety ought to pre- 
serve its heritage of dialects. We affim^ strongly the need for 



12 ' 
"The Power of 0)mpctcncy-Bascd Teacher Education: Views of a Cjvil Rights 
Lawyer** (unpublished paper). 
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teaG^lef s tQ have such tram^m!g a$wiU, enable the^ to support this 
. ^goal of diversity aqd this^ci^t of /the. student to his own lan- 



, T^is statemeni may serve" to initiate pur consideration- of what.^ "prin- 
apl^ (jf tjenign effect*,'^ might look iike,pajficularly sinceit implicitly foonu-' 
lates a priiifeiptc of neutrality ^vith respecf to. language. •The stateriient calls 
uJ)on t;e^c)[i'ers» administrators, and Olivers not to .deny to students • theii: ^ 

;!pn^uage nor lo disparagaihe language or dialect of any student. r 



' CKinese Student sX* for Ex tra'^Iristnlctib ' . 

In this cpnl^xt, the recent Supreme Court:decis5on in Lau v, /^icho}$ 
is, helpful ln*)bis 'case, thei petitioners,- >^ho wete representative of 1800. 
otfWr. non-'^E'ngltsH-speaking Chinese ui SaTTp^iH^sco sought to require the' 
.*Sl\teof Caiif^mia and the San FJrancisco Unified Sfchool District to provide 

mstruLtiQii,pe;niitting*thein to comprehend and beiWit from glasses taught ' 
; ^Jxclusiv^y m the English fanguag^.^'^ The lower cow had held that "these 
^ Chiocse-speaK'iii&^*students- by receiving the jsame education made availably 
upon.; the same^ ter?ns ^nd-conditions to the other^ten^W thousands of stu- 
dents hi V^,";, the Districtr^ire legally receiving aDthejr rights to.an education . 
and to ,ecfuat educational opportunities." Thougll it avoided constitutional 
J qu'estj^ds^ the^Suprerhe Court overruled the lower court iiid held that the , 
'Staje anj tfte Son Franciscp schools must provide the kmd'of instructiofi,^ 
. sodght by the petitioners. * , / 

This decision 'appofars to substarltially increase the signific^ijce^pf^^^ 
^earlier 'Texas district court memorandum opinion. In. the afterqiaUi ora, 
decision forcing desegregation ofthe San Felipe Del Rio*Xo(iso1id4^ea|5de-' 
pendent School. District in T,exas, Judge William Wa^ne. Justice* prbvided ja . 
mejnqrandum.clarifjing' lhe earlier court ordert , Justice acJcAa.v^^^ledg^ib^ng 
particii^larly impressed by the te^timqny of J©seCardena/regardinj'**cuItural 



^^ CcIl^^ CQmposition and Communicat jm,Oci6^tr, 19124. ^ . ^ 

^"^LawK Mchpls, 42 L.W. /l65, U.S.rianuary 22lim.. * ''''' : ' 




m^ompatibilities'* which pievent Mexican-American students from generally 
being^ble to "benefit ffom^an educational program 3esi^ed primarily to 
meet the. needs of so-called Angjo- Americans/' Subsequently, JusH^'wrote: 
**undcr the circumstances here . . . little Vould be more clear to the coMrt.thaiif^=^. 
the *ftced ... for ipecial educational consideration to be given fo the Ntexican- 
American students in acting them in adjusting to those parts of their nbw 

• '«sphoql envi^iunent which present a cultural and lii^uistic shock. Equally 
dcar^ however,,is the need to. av<3id creation of a stigma of inferiority as to 

^'^thc b.adges and inciicia^ of slaVery' spoken of In United States v. Jefferson 
County Board of Educattort To avoid this result, the Anglo-American stu- 

^nts toa.must be caHed upon to learn to a'djust to their different linguistic 
and cultural' attributes. ""^^ ' ^ . • 

Both the decision and the Texas opinion have immediate, and 1 

thiii5c, clear consequences for the certification and employment of teachers. , 
The consequences are that these findings together with the application of the 
EEOC guidelines^and a modicum of reason) require that in ^e. schools at- 

• tended.by these students \^ose linguistic an(| cultural attributes are nojt those 
of the doijiinant cultures, the teachers have to be fluenf in the r^l^ant non- 
Engii^ languagc(s), and probably be bearers of the students' culture. I can- 
not cbncciv? how a teacher can have a ""benign effect on a student's 
achievemeiit and well-being if he or she does not speak the oWy language 
possessed by the child. The significance of these cases and of their implica- 
tions for the licensing and enfploymen^of educational* personnel is not limited 
to t«cas or San Francisco., In 1968, it was estimated that some three million 

. children j^ere speaking nor^nglish Tahguages-as their native ton^Ue, that 75 
to^O per cent of all bla^k children of school age commarrti ^ southern rural 

• or northern urban dialect ^of English, and th^t approximately six million . 

; American* children **are taught, by people who *do not know their • Ian* , 
guage. * , ' . 



McmorjH^m opinion \p:Mite<kStatts v. Stat^ of Texas (U.Sf, District Court 
for Eastern Division of Texas, Tyl^r Pivision), Civil Action No. 5281; r^rinted ruThe 
University Can't Train teachers jtincoln, Nebraska: Stud>t Commission/ 19'^1), pp. 

' ^^The Education Professions ...1968 (VAishington; D.C.: U.S. Dept. of HEW, 



^Leaming-By'Doing" Ideal fof A'mish . , / 

But languages and dialects do W exist in, a* vacuum. Attached tp 
language and dialect'are other cultural patterns-cognitive, affective, gestural, . 
kinesic, and social. The question we must ask is whether our schools can 
continue to pursue a melting pot ideology and simultaneously enable teachers 
and other educational personnel td benignly affect students. In one case the 
Supreme Court has apparently ruled that the schools cannot. I refer to the 
' momentous decision in Wisconsin v. Yoden In th^ case, the court extffmpted 
Amish children from Wisconsin's state laW comp^ing attendance at }chOjC)>, 
Ifter completion of the eighth grade. The decision was grounded rather^naj- 
rowly--and I emphasize this-on the "free exercise" clause of |he First' 
Amendment. What iS intrigumg for our purpo&s^however, that ihe court * 
found it necessary to balance state interest and individual rights and^ndQiag 
so found the testimony of Donald A. Erickson persuasive: ^ * 

[He] . . . testified that tpe system of learning-^J'-ioing^is- 
an "ideal system" of education in terms of preparing Amish 
children for life as adults in the^Amish conmtunity^. . . As put 
^ it, "these people aren't purporting to b.e learned people, and^it * 
seems to me that the self-sufficiency of the cbnimunity is^the best 
evidence I can point to. ." . -•^^ » ^ 'i* ' v; 

' ' . 

Subsequently, the court writes: * / : ' 

Insofar as th||State's clait^'^ests on tM.view<hai^^'b)?i?f«' ^ , 
additional period of f^M^edufrj^tjoil isimpVat^^^^^ • r 

Amish to participate ^Wt^Uyely iand,*jt^ demo-^ • / 

» cratic process,, il must fall,'-;'3rhfe^An{i&li,ijl^^^ , 

secondary scho61 educitl6n^i)aifei\^yied'%^in 
• tively iri ihQ\x iizyAo-dis^Atf^'h^ 
relation's wjth/'tht^vyor id, a^^^^ ^ 
poy-ary kfc;e;ty jaVa separate,' sharply idehtjft^bld/ aijd highry% % 
SMfficier|t' ^oramui^ityior njore.lhafi 3bo;year$j ^Iit-ltaelf, this is '\ ^ , ^ 
^rong evideneo th^tf they a^e capable fulfilling .^e-st^jyal ' ; 
politic^LlFcsponsfbiiitlek of citize^is^f^. without compelled 
' - • / '4t>&jadance beyci)d(*tha ^fgftth grade at tl^/fict Df)e^paj[di2^ng ^ 
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^ 7 '^^5 balancing of mdi^dual arid community interest^ against that^of ^ 
^/ / % state, t,h§ couri In Effect fjsipgnizes an ojd distinction in the history of * 

.t^^jia. distttfiction<|)j4^^ jaw (cdnsuetudines) and official lavy 

• ^^jtlegf^.'^? ThaJ i^' the coprfin tKisMstAnce recognizes'^the primacy, qf the 
'^'.{^^'^^ca^tom pff the pIace'jaV|r offickria\Y, arice tl\e state failed to slioyv a rational • 
; '*jjj,.i.,afid1^bstaiit^ interest; </ ^' :t.v V ' - ^ ^ 

■ ' :>vv:^ , ''-^'^ • 

t -N'.^Jh^a cafe ad^urnbrjites the- possibility;^ of litigatiVfi oji the basis tld^t dnly - 
. * qf the pi/^ Amendmf ntvb^t olf a ^mber'bj^ other legkL bas^e in ^^ttfempjts f& ^ , ^ 
s6cwre»r?«Qgii£tio.rr,(pf^pustqtiw^ la\j/-rfecognition <)T .ooe's right / . ^ 

5' -^"to hi^UngW^-Arta-^^ 4>;^ ' * 

; >hcirc<x>gmtionqf c>s^0(nt^^ . 

' fhef hist6j3^*Qf-A'merican'legal a^tionV eyen^With respect.t^ schools I ^aliyoUc 
* .attention t6 tfte:tr^,^!y pV ffvaMilu^b'i^idalgo effected be?weei> the Ui^t^jd^^^ • 
'\Staies and Mcxi6s) iij |^4'S/ lft the original \?b/wit^of /^ikje IX-pY the tr«a\y;\ ' ' „ 
^falT ecclesiastics an4 tpUglOOs corpofatipi>s'o{6*o<)nimuwtieV9S wdll in (he* J'",' 




^'lVwco»5tf^*K yoder^ 406 l/.S.' 205; rcpmYccl^inJpart, iii-Of^Jducqt^n ^ ./<v/^, 
^ (^u^mn^Com/nwrttOt (Uncoil J^cbraskauAudy Com^ . % " 

*^On ,!hc history 0 i> 1 tlie. disynction^ between custom ^n^ "law, sec Paul *• .-^ 
•« :• Vinogradofi; Custfrn andfiif^ht, particulaily Chggter.n <0slo, 1 925). .^'✓^ ^ . ; f 



, t\.' *'Xhougfi?tne ynited-iStat^s by^ameridment substituted -a new text, ,a . 
pF^to<i>l indiiat<^s that the, nevy^ text is* to,.be $9 c6nkrued^sap include "all 
: t}i^4'^iviii^es1afld*guara^ civile pplltical and ^religious, which would have , • . 

^ had .been retaiji^d.'*^^.,,^^^ this^atUcle does Ji6^ guarantee a right to bilin- 
guaton.^A^ goYeJmHchtsor,^.^ it <dp^§ entail^ two things:, (I) it \ ? 

piirant^es the rieuttal mcorp<>ration (pf 'Mcxfcahs, $p ele<kkgy Into th^ bbjdy * ) 

. j)oIitic of thfJl?ijUediStat?is;by V^^tral incorporation I mean, incorporation 
*^dtliput rc^j^t -tli toguagc, %r^*ditions, or custpnisjaji^ (2) in its, provisicm 
regarding institutions, of ^^fegio^i.^giim to the'in; itiitiohS^ <\ 

supporting*th^)Sli^Vs.ii)d^^ Rcpognit;;^ of the, , ' 

» diffcrisnceit in cnstpjnsariif Ua(!ntiQns,as we^ asjn'fe • 
nt tfie controversies surrpundi^g'tJi^e. granting. o?*st^^^^ "Arizgha andj,^ . " 
New MexicoVonc,d<^b|hjbnt of ti&p {^^od^c^^^ 

^ ' . . . t|i^ pcople'of l^ew^Kiexico ; .^.yare ne^^^ . / , • * 

race 5nd largely in language,* 1)ut h'avc^fe^i]Sy^^ , '* 

laws, and^eals, and* would have bui little pitospect of successful 
amalgamation/" r', ... ^'vA^', • . 

. This,- as an instance of issues arising ouf of tfte ^atebopdi<gaJrdVt?r°sy, sug- * ; 

gests.tliiat *the treaty, while* not explicitly guarantccmg pcipetuatiori and pro- 
*teetion of Mexican language, ctjstoms arid cuhure, toolc*cpgh^atic]e:Qri^^^^ 

attributes of the people 1>eing incorporated into the Unitcd.States^;'^ ' ^ ^ 

" It appeafs debatable whether the Treaty of ^Guadalupe 'H^go gu^rati-/^^. [ 
, tees protection of the Mexicail- American's right to his language, cukyre, ani * . - 



^ , - ; *^£/ Trotado de Guadalupe Hidalgo, 1848 (Tclcfact Foundation, in cooperation » 
V/With the Olifornia State Departrnjiit of Education, 1968), 108, 

/ ^ , ^^"Protest Against Union of Arizona with New* Mexico" in U.S. Sctatc Docu- ' 
• ment 216, 59th Congress, 1st ^cssion, February^ 12, 1906; quoted from The Excluded 
Student. Educational Practices A ffecting Mexican^Americans in the Southwest, Report 
' /// (U.S, Commission on Qvil Rights, May, 1972), p. 77.* See pp. 76ff for a "legal and 
historical backdrop,** The authors of this report asseit that *^he treaty also g&aranteed 
certain civfl, pc^litical, and religious ri^ts to the Spanish speaking colonists and at- 
tempted <o protect theijr culture and language** (p. 76). ^ 

' ' 135 • ' , - 

'o ' ■' • 1%^ ..." 



cusjoms. The Niatii\/Vinc«dnient to the %cteral C^^iistitution, howcver/ap- 
pears to provide substantial grounds for Llaiming^such a riglit -grounds avail- 
able, to all U.S. citizen^. This ameadment provicPgs that enumeration in 
. the Constitution bC certain "rights, ^hall not be Cfjnstrued to deny or disparage 
^ others retained' b>' the peopf6/' The meaning of this dniendinent has not been 
clearly estabhsiied, VVe^'s6ine\^hatat sea Wtthoyt t)ie aRLhof of precedent^ 
"though .that may n/^be all bad, giveirthe history of the loristruction of the 
Fourteenth An)efidment.^^ There apftear to be es^sentially two ways of un- 
derstanding this atJienilment. Without r(>hear^ing the technical aspects of 
fitther, they .can 'be^^^mmarized as follows: ' ' • " 

(J) The fiTSt, method of construing thcNinth Amendment is in 
essence to regard Oie.amandnvent as one niethodolbg]cal in intent, it 
assumes that the furst eight amendments are to be jjiterpreted not as 
discrete and separate rights, but as- constituting in themselves the' source 
^ of Jaw and to be inteypretedso as to control and determine historically 
novel legal problems,^ 

The amendment can be taken.as' securing the fundamental 



* ^ " The invocation ot thc\Ninib AnaenUment to protect one's right to ^is own 
Ia*nguage is suggested b> Edwin \\ KWtz in his essa> , "Tlte Honest and the Gk)noi|Ls,'* in 
E\ Tratndo de Ctfa^atupe HtJajgo, 1848, p. 24. - Anthony G^vin, "Educational ?^icy 
Implica^ioni of a Legal Ttleory of^Public vs. Private Benefits'* (diseftsswn dr^fl) tSyia- 
cuse. RY, - Educational Policy Research Center,- October. 197 2), p. 16, 'notes that "the 

. distover> of the- Ninth Amendment b> legal theorists could have an enOnnods impact on 
edu<^atioaal policy.** 1 * ' \ 

'Hie follow ing list of i»mmentutorsoothe Ninth Amendment is fairly exhaustive,, 
though It docs not include but one a ho wrote subsequent to Grt^o^,v. Connecticut. 
Knuwlti/n H, Kelsby; **Thc Ninth Amendment of the Fedenjl Constitution." 11 Indiana 
Journal 309 (1936), Bennett Patterson. 77ie forgotten Ninth Amendment (Indiana- 
polis, 1 5^55 ),»Mitchen franklin: .**TIk? .Relation of the Fifth, N»nth and Fourteenth 
v\ipcndments»** \Ho<vard Lq\k JmtymlMO (1958). Note, '^Jhe Uncertain Renaissan'ce 
of the Nhith Amendment.*^ 33 tnnersity of Chicago Imw Review 8^14 (l966^t Redhch, 
"Are, Tlicre Ccrtaiii Rjghts . . . Retained by the People?" 37 W,YM. Law Review 787 
(1962)., Mitchell FraflWin,^**Tlie;. Ninth Amendment as.a Civil Law Methosl and Implicar 
' iim\ fur. Republican Form of^Govef nn\cnt, 40 Julane^Uw Renew 487 ,(^1966).^ 

, < ' ' V ^ ^."^ F^anWin tua t io n -in Foot not e 21 / ' * 
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^aiid inherentWhts pf persons tl\at are neither ejiumerat^din the Con-* 
stitution 'n(tr;c^dedyto .the federal governniSht, or, with, the addifipn^f 
the Fourteciiab Amendment, to tHe*state$,- further, one coihniehtaior 
has argued that the Ninth Amendment iW^s intended to protect the^ 
wnemunerated rights, not only as they We how appeared, but aUo as 
such riglits may a|)pear aa history and the Cyture unfoldT '*As the race 
becomes more evolved, and as the respect^for the digplt^ of human life 
incrca^s; as vyc become more Intelligent and sp.iritua! b^ih^S, then we 
' shall ieatn morcof the fundamental truths of hun^an'nature/*^^ • » * 

. while these, methodological considerations are of great import and sig^ 
hificance, it^appears sufficient for now to note that both can be used to' 
construct arguments securing for the individual a right totis own language 
(mcliidihg here ^not only its verbal componer^s ,but4he associated kinesic and 
gestural system's) 'and* to his own culture^ except ip* instances in which the 
state can "demonstrate anWrridirig and compelling interest/ Interpreted fn 
ao/orS with" the second ipethod of interpretation, the Ninth Ainendment 
t^gnizes the suporioritj^ ^of cVstorn'byer o'fficial law, in some instances. 
Trtius; in^his Qpinion ill Gtiswold Connecticut, Justice Goldberg interprets 
/the Ninth Amendnient sp.as to find protection qf the general right of.privacy, 
^and particularly the privacy of writ|i intercourse;* The sources of this right, 
according to the judge, are.two: "theTraditions and {collectiv6] conscience'' 
of the people and a tKeory of "fundamental personal right^"; 

In detennining .which .rights are fundapiental, judges are iiot 
left at .large to decide cases in the light of personal and private 
. • notions.'' Rather they jnust look to the "traditions a^d' [collet:- ^• 
• livel conscience of our people to determine Whether a principle 
/ is so rooted (there]|B ?;as to be ranked as fundamental" . . / v . 
' ' "Liberty also gains fftentjrom the emanations . . .,of specific 
guarantces"and "fromexperience with thy, requirements of a.free . 

society." ■ ♦ v ^ ^ , » 



^•^Patterson, The Forgotten Ninth Amendment, p. 51 . : 
> ^^Gnswold1r;.Connecticut, 381 U.S. 479 at 4931 > * 



Customsandiyiores of Community Recognized ^ *> \ 

The significance of tills interpretation of the Ninth* Amefidment lies in 
the recognition of the legal force of customs and traditions. Further, in a 
widely publicized and comment ed.uppn decision regarding obscenity, one of 
;the tests is whether the' material TJnd,er consideration is' obscene when "com- 
munity standafds*' are applied, finding that a national standard is "hypoth^ 
lical and nnascertainable," the courr resorts to recognition'^of the customs, 
and mores of thfe community.^^ Thus,« what is ob^ene m Siovx City may or 
inay not be'<)bscene in San Francisco, may/or may not* be, obscene in 
Burlington, Vermont. . . ' ' - 

*The line of argument 1 have'i^ncompletMy developed supportsan asser- 
tion o^^n mdivi(luars right to. his culture. If a court can write that "the law' 
should be coristnied in refefedce to the habits of business prevalent in (he 
country at \he time it was enacted"' and jtJjAt "the law was not made to 
create or shape the habits of business but to regulate them, as then known to 
exist** cteVtainly, with respect to laneuagfe and culture, education laws must 
be so constnied as to protect the lingi%ic and cultural habits of individ^ls 
and groups. 

Thus, in the absence of a comJ)ellingMjte interest, the character of 
which 1 cannot imagine, the state rpust be nmnvhm(h respett to language 
and culture Any other position requires developmerhsbf arguments demon- 
strating the staters interest^ in depriving an individual (br\collection of indi- 
viduals) of his most private habits, customa^nd. mores, an inh^st^that coSd 
hardly be said to secure "benign effect.** The concept of rtw&^^ 
foreign to oi|^ traditions or judicial opinions. The implicatiohlof(^th^^ole- 
sorpe neutrality** of ^ which the Court spoke in Abington Scfipol Dihrht^. 
Schenipp^i^ {perhaps helpfully clarified in'the following passage froi/ Justice 
Clark*s opinion: 

^ . . It might well be^said that onVs education is no/ com- 
plete withbut a study of comparative religion-of thefhistory of 



25 



StQkr v/ealifo/nta, 93 Sup. Ct. 2607, \ \ ^ 

" Patterson,'?. 56. ji n 
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♦ religioh and 'Its rclatjoiwhip to the adyan<JementJ)f ciYi&atioa 
It certainly may be said thai the 3iWe»is wortliy-of study [qj i{s 
literary and historic qualities. Nothth^ Wje have said Here indicates 
that such study, ofthefiible or ofrettgions when presented objec- 

' tively as gart Of- a secular propum 'of education may npt be , 
effected cgnsistehtmth the First Amendment?'^ ' V*x . /• 



state Must Remain 'Neutral' 



Here the court requires^that* the 'stale be n^a^ti^lwi^ respect to oj^e of . 
the significant features of culture-^-religion,^ th^ sta{e"!^3n-«eith^ prorobt^ 
nor ^disparage a particular religidSn, Applied to t}iie4ai^age " 
policy of the state, at least in its educational sjrstem^ the-principle^ertvtlCiated, 
here would go .as follows: There is nothing to prevent the t5aching.i>f diar 
fccts^ larigua^s, or culturi^other than those possessed by the stu(ifent-solong 
as they are p^sjnted objective^ as instrun^nts or understandings useful, and 
perhaps necessary, in social and political intercourse. The carollary tortli^k. 

t be differentially incorporated intd the schooFs 
activities (or society in^eneraiy^ tnri7«»-afJ^noivpreferred" linguistic or 
oilturaUattributes; that his language or*cultuii&^nnoT1n^4«iied^^ 
disparaged, nor can he^^g^rfenied benefits because of^itlier. J[he inaplfcaHc: 
of this argument for.the licensing andxertjfication of \eachei§is that it^must 
be neutral ivitl? Respect to language and culture, just as it is presently neutral 
^Ih respect to religion. ^ * ^ 



ut obviously, a requhemeruNif neutrality ckrrnot be imposed on a 
specificSdiool in a particula/ comniunilj>scjjooling is in it^essence a cul- 
tural activiix This observanoi\^ however, neednor:yndeSQg fe^an argument- 
for "cultural nbutrality** at the state level Here the obscenity case referred 
tbsibovi^ is helpful^ In that case, you will recall, the court invoked commu-^ 
Ijdards to. t^t Whether- materials are^obscene. This sugg^jts that 

cultural patterns,- including language and" other customs, * 
led to at the local level/-0r put another Way. |ust as a natio;ial stan- 
fdi^obscenity^ "hypothetical and unascertainable," so a national or 




■ 'Abington School District v: Schempp, 3?4 tj^S. 203. 
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^ stale itandiUd for ihcV^miuc and content of cducatiQnlsh>potheticai and 
iinasceriainabl^^-Our 'histanc and lUuMjr/ ^ardv /oj the universal master 
teacher and furriculu"^, oijght to be sufficient evideacelo support sucban' 
observatiun. At the Jocal ie,vcltj as opposed to the state level, i^is permissive^ 
indeed obligator>, ihat ^he- sLhools b& resp6riswe to the^personhood of the 
student and to iwmnaumty jstaadards its traditions^.wliectiVe conscience, 
mores, and habits. Indeed without being responsive tp,the latter, education, 
many meaningful sense, may] vv£iU* be impossible. • ^ * 



Mtirra>f' Wax ass'i^s ix^ clarifying ,wbat I am talking* abodfwhen h^ 
speajcs of his experienoes on M^e'Pine Ridge: 

. " ' In tH^se,clas$ro©ms [of-Indian children] what 1 arid other _ . ^ 
ob'sepve^s >i^e. repeatedly ^discovered is that the children simplj; 
organize .themieives ^ that effectjvci'Cofffi^l *o^ tifie ^afercJom 
passes in a subil^ fasljuoti into their hands, .\* '(l<*the.(±tse,rver of, , 
such claJsrooms] knows what to look for, he will perceive th*at**i» , * 
the reticincc of .the Indian children has nofhing'to do with^per- - 
softai shyness and^ every ihmg Jo jio wall' the,»r^lationship bet w^n ^, ^ 
the child* ahd his* peer-s in that classroom, For {they) exertion \^ ^ 
each other a quwt but powerful pressure so that no one of them 
is willing to jCoilaborat6,.;Kith the^teacher.*^. ^ What the children ^ 
. primarily re\st is the ^uth*qri^y o^ Uie teacher* apd h'fs (ol^^her). • * * , 
intfepventipJt;int6< their collective live^^ ^ > ' ' ' . ^ * 

,« ( T ^ •\ V ' ' ' ' % 

In fhe situation Wk^ Ue^nbes, education cannot be properly said to be 
go^g on. Rather* this situation suggests that to create the^onditionsneces-^ 
ary fur what Jan properly be calle^"education,*\U is necessary io attendjto 
dh'e characterof.the mpgenous collective life of these childsen, the notions of 



authority and social oi^anization that they bring with.them^ into Ihe educa- ^ * 

tional Content Further^ there is an emferging body of rescajth suggesting * ' 
thaj^learrSng .IS at least, facilitated, and perhaps made possible, when .tl\e 
•didactic modes of the eduyatiunal institution are consdnanj with the didactic * *^ 



28.. 



M//fr'(Lincoln^Nebtaska: Study Cbmmlssion, 19\l), pp. 63-64. 




How Should ScJwois Be Held Accountable?'* m Education fyr 1984 and " * 
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niudes einplo>ed in sc«ttingj».^^^er titan those of formal educa^lioa'^ Wax's 
Qbservalions' and othei re^ar^h surest that the educational personnel and * 
{hrorganiratibn of the educational enterprise must, in order loiie effective 
and lu beAigrdV{ affect students, be consonary, or consisteni, with the cultural 
r* pattem^'or miHe*« of th^ ijommiinity 4n,which the stu^ifnts live. 

Impticfltions (or Licensing Num^ ' " * " • ^ V 

' I^ie -ifliphcanoQs.pf tKis argument for^ the edition of educational 
personnerif^i^sing.' a*hd, more gert^rall^, th^ aohduct 'of state: supported . 

* edUc^litien appeahfo be numerous and.pfofuund. -.Here I will confine jnyself 

• toake prepaiatipn and-lkensm'g of educational" persijnhel. Under the c6o.d> 
tioj>s estabil^ied in in> argum^ftt^anadequatelicensing system w.oyld almost 
ofjieces^it^fee cotfipnsedof.iwo tjefis.'^^^ ^ . ^ * ''"^ilfc; ' 

'* ■ ' "tlj, .The first tier w^uld licen^'^'^erson t^> te^ch on the basis af^ 
demonstrated competence" rn an ont^ctuai, cultural, or. yogationaJ. 
area: This^ would permit an individual, to teach ^omethmg ofjconc^y- 
^•able^worth and value to someone or some, group, with the'notiom qf 
\ worth and vajue^broadly interpreied. ; ^ \ - 

»^ (2)* Th£ second tier would certify, that a person has demdn- 
..strated' competence in -teaching children in\a specififc kin J of 



^^Pcgy Sanda>, "Cultural, and Sfmctuial Pluralism in*thc U.S/' (unpublished 
pustt ion paper prepared for the Committee <Jn Cultural Auralism of tile Study Co'mmis- 
sian on Under cxadua to Education and the ISdu&tion of Tcachers)^^ '\ ^ 

' * . ^ '* * * 

Two-titJT (X two-stq) licensing Systems of a somewhat different sort hav^ btcn 
proposed by others, Sec Pfiblic Educ;ation Assoc^tation of New York' City, "Mjeiporan- 
dum Rcgardii\g Reform of Personnel Selection. Hocodures for New York City Pybjic 
School System B> Establishment of a Ncn^ Two-Step Pcrfbrmance Based Certification 
^System" imemorandum prepared at the request of the New York State Assembly Educa- 
tion Committee, Constar^e Cook, Chmjt, September 15, 1973); and see Mctropobtan 
Research Center, A Possible Reality of Higji Academic Achievement fct the Students of 
fubltc Elementary and Junior High Schools of Washingtorf, (reprinted^. 
Committee Print, Select Committee on^^Equal Educrfljopat Oppcitanijy",, \JSf.,Bcmt^' 
91st Congress, 2nd Session, September, 1970\ < ' -'SH". , . 



neighborhood uf cuminunit>. Put another \va>. the person would'be 
ccrtifieii as fijiving.the capacity to benignly affect the achievement and 
well-being of cliildjexi in that neighljorhood. ^ nv 

The cnicial'principle at the; second* tier is that of **beni^n influence or effect" 
Benign inTiuence or effect includes the enhancement of the individual stu- 
dent*si:bmpeienve- physical, intellectual, psychological, and vocationai-and 
in3irectl> the decency and humaneness of the community, This.interpreta* 
tion of "benign influence*' is' consistent with the courCs considerations in* 
lyis^^nsifi V. Yoder in which it >relied heavily on the self-sufficient character 
of-che Amrsh commuuity. . * • . - . 

^ Now wjj can turnao, the _guestjoa of*how educational per^sonnel might 
be prepared. But not diriStiy , for it takes no perceptive observer fo.discover 
that in tjie United States there are fe^.^ihmunities conrpai'able to the Anush 
comrnunffy fcvv communities so cohesive^ so* self-sufficient, so decent and 
humane in $ieir oy^h terras. Indeed, most Communities presently ap.pe.ar to 
be oh'aractenzed b>^nous sorts of alienation, by (roubhng and .disrupting 
discunrmui(ie> and ij^teOmpatibth'tics betv^eeh an4 among si^flcant segrnents. 
of rheif. primary activities-^ bet weea an4 among \vork^ •education, and the 
expxes^rvc ^nd imagmatiY.e Itfe: Thus, the cJiaracter of educating educational 
pei^airriel' has Vo be such that it enables tHem to assist in a Community- • 
WSding process, a process that ma^ \vell have ip te undertaken m order to 
secure benign effect on the achievement and wll-bemg of the student. 

The foregomg considerations suggest the need for considerable xecoij- 
struction.of the education of educational, personnel. One. model for pre-^ 
service and in-service education would have the following features: 

(1) The second tier of the licensing process 1 outlined above, 
and the recurrent licensing and evaluation of teachers, requires a stnic- 
ture 1 will call an ''examining school." a context in which the mdividual 
would be evaluated from several perspectives- those of administrators, 
peers, parents, and community people- for competency ito teach in a 
.r'j specific kind of neighborhood or culture. * 

s(*2). ,ln order to as'sist candidates to prepare for this level of 
^ . certHkat'iOn,prugramsmight be develop^-though completion of them 
. \ ^w.bul3 not.'be mandatory-and perhaps conducted by the.**examining 
*' . ^ * ' ^ ' ^ • » ^ " - • ^ 
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V , Scherpl.^' '^ese.prograins might well have the following features. 

> 

(a) Education that w^buld assist prospective teachers to 
. **anthropologize" the specific community or region in which they 

are teaching or in which they intend to teach. 

^'{b) Education that would pfovide tools to assist in re- 
. . . sponding to and bridging discontinuities among work, education, 
and the repressive and imaginative life of the'community. 

Thislearning and education would be heavily experiential: 

(1) Experience an a range of institutions or sectors of the com-' 
munit> other than'schotJls* in ©rder to develop understandings of the 
v^a>s in which these institutions produce "trouble" for one another and 
the commGnit>, or the ways in which they collaborate in the produc- 
tion of aciions^ leading to realization of confimonJy shared goals and 
aspiratiofts; . • * 

^ (21/^xperience and theoretical assistance in attending to the 

private ind shared mj^thologies held by members of the dommuaity or 
region regarding work, education and pj^. This would involve careful 
worl^ analyzing the rule structures and value postillat^ implicit in pri- 
mary community activities in these areas; 

(3) Experience and theoretical assistance regarding the role of 
the imaginative and expressive life of individuals and communities in 

, celebrating the past and constructing a vision of the future, both private* 
'. and pubhc, a celebration and a vision studied in relationship to work 
and education, particularly as it provides cognitive structures for inter- 
preting both; 

(4) Experience leading to acquisition of skills and tools to deal 
'With dislcontinuities and alienation, probably^in the formoflookingat 

studies of societies and groups that have successfully overcome these 
sorts of difficulties and of experience in contexts m which discontinui- 
ties and alienation exist, with assistance to address them. 

I propose such a model of preparatory and. in- service programs 'since 
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the features of It appear ei^scntml to developing an adequate sense or Under.- 
standing of the character of what bemgn effect on an mdividual and of what 
v*a decent and huinane cqmmuiuty {as opposed to meaningless generalized pro- 
positions about It) might look lik^. I also regard these features as essential tp 
developing the skills and competencies necessary to simultaneously asS^J in a 
c»mmunily-building process and benignly affect individual students. 

Could Improve Character of Civic Life 

The implications of the argument I have developed hold out a vision of 
future and, consequently, of education lhat runs directly counter,to Mr. 
Holmes' assertion that, for the sake of progress, "backward communities^ 
need not be made more happy" but *'to be freed from their backwardness/* 
Certainly Mr, Cartiefs "attributes of being which are associated with the cul- 
turret Jgcntleman" are, except in a few and rare instances, clearly irrelevant, if, 
not dcfTimental and destructive. But acting on the implications of the argu- 
jmcnt i h^vp layidown would prornote the well-being and the improvement of 
the i^haract^r uf eiir civ-pg^fe, a thcjfne running through the various education. 

have perhaps been tempted to conclude txjo soon, for while I have 
.suggested a configuration of legartor^tr^irrtsAwitirih Which ed^ will 
have to be conducted m %f futur^, 'tl^ere famains ^ .rather troublesome 
problem that has its source inj^^wn ^i.. Board o]t£ducati6h,^ud its progeny. 
The problen) is suggested; in a xeiim district coua'.decisioi^ iiv//w/z/z%// r 
Bufge^^ In this case, twenty- nin^ white taxpayer^ in Georgia initiated 



The efforts of the Spccol Cbmmittee on Youth Education for Citizenship of 
the AB^ should Jiot be overlooked m this connectioil This, Comniiftce undei^t{ie direc- 
tion of Joel Heijhmg, Esq., seeks to foster development and implementati6ri>f .|aw- 
related curricula Jltra teaching practices designed toj)rovfic students with the intellectual, 
skills and attitudes necessary for responsible 2nd effective citizenship in an A.m^cat) 
society governed by nile ot law. * * . * 

• r * 

^^H^tmicutt V, Burge, >356 F. Supp» U27, 1973.- For commentary on a similar 
stuati^h-^Qldck Houle and .C^ dc la Raza in the Berkeley Experimental School Dis- 
tnifiVsce Susan Trelich Applctdn, "Alternative Schools for Minority ^Students: The 
- Constitution, the C^il Rights Aa, and the Berkeley Experiment " 61 California Law 

■Review 'm,im. 
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Utigaudn.agajnsl the jBo^ri uf kegeijls of the Unjv.ccsitytQf O^rg.^ tlaimin^ ^ 

thatl^on Vaile> Staw, estate ^pported ihSipl\|^iion v/liixip e)tcl4jsive|/b!ack'' 

sUident bod>^ IS academically inf^or aadifl^exentlj^^^ 

.Thecoun found for i^e p^intiCfe anS Adere?^ji\e Bbar^^^^ 

rmnaie the. design for bh^k siudeats^" Furtjiier, the cpurrobseYved ihatibe ^ 

academic mfeiiority of Foxf Valley Stafe'a^tjd.pssjibstari^^ 

teaJbers (vyho aie subs«quei>|i>Jiccnsed'by the si|[ie^ means^that stvdenf$ UiJ 

public schooU^in the/^tate qf^pe^^ia ^. befi^lfWr^ pr^^ecUqH '^ 

under the St ate^^la>y^governii^ the i'i^^ ' • ' . ' 

the court here isVely i^gh^aVi^ ^n the prijiciplets tnuticiate 
and its application uf tlien>.appeai$V,iJ^vaiidatfMd.''undem 
lions and arguments presented.earlier in this paper (aitcf to cohfc^dict^p , 
court decisions.) The {Problem emerging here fehojw to secure. **e^u^l^di^^ 
tionaC opportunity^' and at the same time achieve tRc condttlons ne^ssary , 
.for what might be properly called education "of, in other word^iriakV it p^^^ 
sible tu secure equal opportunity and simulta;teously irritJaie a coiftmunify* 
budding process and enable^ teachers to benigfiiy affect stude;its. Tids grq- 
blcm is uf considerable magnitude anH cannot be ies6)yed here, but seems to 
have its source m what is an un>voFkable notiCn of "equality/' For *' equal- 
ity** as used m this context is used analogously with "equality*' in mafthemati- 
cal language. ' . • ' . ' / 

• . { ^ ' ' 

* ' ^ * - . f » 

Cuncnt 'Equality' Concept UnworkaBle ' ' ^ 
» • ».„•«• 

For a variety bf reasons such a notion appears inadequate whether one 
secU to measure equality m Irrms of inpyts (as in accrediting and certificac 
tiun) or in terms of ou1put .(as in standardized testing). And our experience 
with ^Vemedjal" or "compensatory" education suggests that the current con- 
cept of "equality" at a practical level jis unworkable, if hot dcstnictivc. It 
seems tu me that instead of employing 5 mafhemalicial notion of equalijy, we 
might 'well, following^the Icai^of Crkvid HaWkins, employ instead another 
mathematical analo§^, that.of "cofTimen^Orability.',' Recognizing that huniaj^ 
beirigs^re congcnitally incommensurable never indistinguisfia^l.5.&rjdentical- 
Hawkins^Eg^ ' • -v.;..^ * ^ *T:.i v^'.: 

ThVpo^stul^te of ^nfipnirtie^sura^ili^ 
coftkemtally varied raWcn tliaO'VjLirt.equal "-^U iai^'.qiieXtipns 



* - about tj^^ differential effect of ^lier ertviromnenflnrelaUoatb '* 

t].i!*''t?^, ^P?^^?^^^^ and dtpendeat cumcuiar'andJristma^^ 

* T . ''tioiiai c&oicesC lo /lake the Wrricula/ $pk||. tangent at ynanyn \ 
: . P^i?^ ^ ^diY/duaUives ^^chiicireo, to the educative resour- 

* > .€«^*of nfreo; )o;t^ enviToi^ /^ej^ovv^or can l)e helped 
^ ^. ' ' V ^.^isc.oVftr:;* 1 r,jWs proposition ^ no jess impoVlanY^.the, 

* : , ' education Qf^-^adV^njE^ljed'^^chfldre^ it is onfy at pf ^nt ji^ss ia * 

* ^ ;-. \ -Uie^lpoHtic^-foW^^* • ^\ . ' '"^V^ . •. * 



ile contyjuts, " • ^ ' \ i -i 



^ ' ]: ,\ " J\ ^^^^ tlie>6aning of ineQmraensura|>i^^^ d^^^rse: /-\ ^ 

; - z'*^ ' diil4ren>an' attamltb'^ coiiinloh" cu{£uE|^^ ^ridjof [ '7 

' \nieanings*and^^^^^ of mt?2ectu^iopis;iii^^ ac^d , . 

. . - \ aestheitjc Inv'olveijieats. IdjJmduit ^^opcrfenf can^on^ienient/^ v , . 
" . ^ ' ' . , 4miiypo4 dffferirjc^s, haV pniy; thtouj^ a;Wflu^,(^fejCsUy^"^ V J 

* \ t^/mng'Wyles .ami siiatcgi^^^' 'CisU^^^ gen^ * r -^"jV 

* eral^ onlx^aS tf^y learn <tifferej?ii>^: Theinoie constraints ihfete;^^ 
. are 'toward ' ^rtgle-ftack p^cprbgranm ' * 

predictably* vill the mao^ dtmensToT^^ / ' 

gisnitally and individually" esfQlved-express themselves as a latge * 
. ** rank-order variance in leariiing^*X, * " * ^ ^ 

.. ' \i ' - ' * 

**, . He concludes his^eXploralion of the notion of inccujiniensurabilijy in *" : 
the foilowing.way: *. , ' 

' " ' 

. riiiman i)eingsare valued within a community for their use- . 
fill diffejences . . as^sou^ps^r^rcsourcesof skill, 6f aesthetic 
, , ] otfJx^ssioH.^t morapt^^.intelleclual ayt^rity. It is not difference 

^ ■ ■ * "'^'^-^ H^;wlya3a^^^ personal ' - * 

v". ' Mi^.^ja^f].^^ wHit^ fni^^^^^ subjecTs of ' /' _ 

' C ! ^ X i ' *^^i^!^?/^^ii^fi^^^^^ or pepadiation. * Ffeco^itiojA o( ;\ - ' /. 

;v*'. '^.^^^^^^^^^ '\ "'v''*- /J**- -.'^ * - 



V ^ ^' ,/*Hdmaii f<»fti;ie'iin<J % Scoftc '£^\ics^ti6n*'' eMosophicol Redirection of 



y. ,^ .* ihdi)4uiuaJUy corrtpiexes what I mean by th€ postulate of incom- 
mensu^Uitjj*.^ The^'cliatacter which members of our own spepies 
** *pQ^s$-'wfLrtVw«*'te neither domijnancfe. • * 

' nor identity, ;Bui' -equivalence within .a domain of relations 's«s- 
r.*. taiije3 individual diversity. If the old word equality should be ^ f 
* U^*m this sense, it is the equality of craftsmen working al ^ 
^ . ft?e|{t;.ta*ks *ahd<iWUh difterent skills, but with plans and tqols' . \ 
con'grujfiit enough to provide* endless analogies and endless diver- ^ 
j^^^ons. Or, jit is the equality of authors who read other authors'' . 
t\ ip}^ but jfiusi each, in the end; write his own. 

• ' " • ^ ■ , ^ 

''Equal- opportunity'* in light of the postulate ^of mcommensuraljility 
requires providiitg a wide range of diversity in that opportuoit). Thus, judg- 
tnent ^oncernmg ''equality" among institutions and the competency of indi- 
yj^dual teachers can be formulated against no mere hypothetical ai)d liha^efv 
''tainable national or statewide stand^d of "equality** of mputs or outpuf^ 
Such formWations rnust, rather, be formulated against the prerequisites for^ 
the sufficjency of the individual and decent and humane communities. 
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